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Obituary 



Dr. B.B. Lai 
(1913-20&QI 


Dr. Bijan Bihari LaL Chief Ar^:haeological ChemtstH 
{vcid}, Dchradiin, was bom at Biswon in U.P. m [4th 
August, 1913^ He studied at Christian College^ Lucknow 
and later jit Lucknow University from where be obtained 
a Dfjctoratc degiw n Cbcmtstiy. Dr. B,B. La! got married 
to Smt. Shakunlalu La) on ISthVlayp 1943. Tlicy had a 
very happy married life until the cruel hand of death on 
2nd June, 2000 separated them. 

Dt. La! was appointed Archaeological Chemist to 
head the Chemistry Branch of the Archaeological Survey 
of the India at 13ehradun» a position which he held until he 
retired. He had a deep knowledge of problems of mural 
paintings, stone monuments^ excavated objects etc. and 
had solved them with scinnlific approaches and with the 
besi of his ahiHty. He had trained a team of Conservators 
who are carrying on work on the same principles. He was 
deputed to the Institute of Archaeology. London for .study 
of GeoH:hronology. a subject he introduced later in the 
Chemistry Branch. 


He was simple, soft spoken and unassuming person. 
Author of several publications, he was instrumciiial in 
introducing many modem scientific methods, hitherto 
unknown, for the conservation of stone monumenls in 
India. 

Dr. La! had been a member of several impoitani advi¬ 
sory committees like AJanta Expert CommittceH Konark 
Expert Committee^ E^iri Expert Committee and Air 
Pollution committee on Taj Mahal. He was appointed 
Consultant to undertake studies on impact of pollution on 
Taj Mahal from Mathura Refinery at the inslancc of 
Varadrajan Committee. He was the First president of the 
Indian Association for the Study of Conservation of 
Cultural Properly. 

The present generation of conservators pay their 
homage to this great soul for his dedication to the cause 
of conservation and preservation of built iit heritage in 
India. 


In spite of his scholarship. Dr, Lai was very humble. 


l.K. Bhatfiagur 
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Editorial 


Wc happy (o inform cnir nicmbcrs that as anticipated in the edilfsrial of the last auin- 
hcf of our Bulletin, the construction of the Nilchag is complete. Wc have shifted our office 
to the new huilding^ Chir library consi^iting of more than two thousand books has also been 
shifted and is ready for our menibers and scholars to utilise it. i 

I ^ , 

A-S promised we hove also commenced our academic actTvjiies also; two projects viz.. An 
Alias of the Indus-Sarasvali Civilization and Melhodology in Archneologicat Research arc 
underway. Research Associates and other lechtiical personnel ore busy in collating and 
colIccUng data for the succesful complelion of these projects. 

A third project Growth of Cities in Ancient India is also in the offing and worker this will 
comtneiiee very soon. Wc are thankful to ICHR for supporting these projects. 


The Society also invites projects from interested members of the Society. 

The Society also undcriook excavations of the ancient city of Kampiiya in collaboration 
with ‘Ca’ Foscari University, Venice. 


The present issue, as usual, carries articles of varied inlcrcsl—from prchislory to Early 
historic times. The major conlribution in this issue is about the diflcient aspects of the 
excavation of chalcolithic site at Chichali. Other reports or excavations include Siipur, 
Mansar. Dhalewan and also Mandi from where a hoard of jewellaiy consisiing of gold 
spacer terminal beaiLs, bracelets, silver anklets besides beads of gold, banded agate, btiyx 
and other semi-precious stones were found. Articles on ethroarchaeology j and 
archoeolcchnical studies have also been included which will he of special interest to 
scholars. 

In spite of our repealed request, our conlrihuiors have been following dilTcrent types of 
referencing. Wc will be grateful if they would follow American style henceforth. 


Al the out set wc. the editors are thankful for all the help and eticoumgcmcnl wc received 
from Dr, S.P. Gupta. Chairman of the Society. 

Dr. Y.D. Sharma. Shri M.N. Deshpande and Shri K-M. Srivastava deserve our thanks for 
their monetary donation. 


11 would not have been possible to publish this Bullelin wilhnul the generous 
received from the Archaeological Survey of India and Indian Council of Histoncal 

Research. We are grateful for this. 


Thanks arc also due to Smt. Amta Mehta and her .staff for their cooperation m bringing 
oul the issue in time. 


KND 

KSR 








The Significance of the Acheulian Site of Isampur, 
Karnataka, in the Lower Palaeolithic of India 

K. Papdayya. Richa Jhalpiyal and Mechael D, Petraglia* 


L INTRODUCTION 

Lampur is one among the 200 Acheulian silcsi of ihe 
Lower Palaeolithic stage discovered by the first author in 
ihc Hunsgi and Ealchbal valleys loci^icd in the Khorapur 
Taluk of Gulharga Dislricl. Karnataka. The two valleys 
constitute an ainphilhealre shaped crdsjonal basin of 
Tertiary ngc (ihe total basin area including uplands and 
valleys lloor measuring about lOCXl km^} and contain one 
of iIk‘ densest eoTiccntrutions of Acheulian sites known so 
Ear in the Old World (fig. ( ). Deiailcd invesiigaiiiJiis in the 
area duniig I he last two decades and a hatfi comprising 
btMh intensive fnoLsurveys and cKcavations, have provid¬ 
ed fl wealth nf daia pertaining to the deposiiional and cul¬ 
tural contexts of the Acheulian sites and their spaiial dis- 
trihmion. Radioineiric dates and relative dating by (luo- 
rinc annlysiii suggests that the sites belong to the Middle 
Pleistocene and range from 2C10,f)00 to beyond 350.000 
years B.P (Kshirsagar and Paddayya 1989; Sjf.atio et aL 
1990). The field data amt obscrvuiions arising from 
experimental and cthnoarchacological studies, have 
helped in RiConsirucLiitg the Acheulian culture from a set^ 
ilcment syslenn perspeetive (Paddayya 1982; 1991}. 
Miire recently, following a fomiation processes approach. 

Ihe site contexts have been reinvest if ated (Paddayya 
1987a: Paddayya and Pc tragi i a 1993, 1995; Ihaldiyal 
1997). This approach has provided fresh daia about the 

* Department of Archaeology. Deccan College. Pune 411006, India 
Depart rncni nf Anthropology^ NaHorml Museum of Nalural Hisiory. 
2imilhhonian InsTiiuTion, Washinglon DC^ 20560, USA 


sedimentary and cultural contexts of the sites as well as 
about die functioning of the Acheulian seulcmcni system. 
The ongoing investigations al the site of Isampur are an 
aspect of these more recent studies. 

At Isampur two Acheuliari lEKalitics were discovered 
by the first author in 1983 when a large portion of the 
brown and black sills overlying the limestone floor of ihe 
valley was quarried for preparing the embankment of a 
major iirigation canal (the Narayanapur Left Bank Canal 
forming pan of the Upper Krishna Project), which is 
localed atn^ut a kilometre to the west of the site. Tn 1994 
a more extensive scalier of artefacts, expo^d to ihe sur¬ 
face due to subsequent erosion of $ik cover, was noticed 
ai loealtly II. The surface features gave good indications 
of ihe existence of-an extensive Acheulian workshop 
(Puddayya and Pctraglk 1997^ 1998). Subsequently field 
studies comprising detailed explorations of both the basin 
floor and plateau surfaces, contour survey and mapping 
work, and regular excavation were undertaken for four 
seasons (1997-20CK)) at this site. More than 30 trial pits 
(I were dug to ascertain the presence of undisturbed 
eullural level al ihc locality. The results were encouraging 
and subsequently five regular trencher were excavated al 
the site, covering a total area of 159 m~, TTiese studies 
have shown that this site is not mcttly another addition to 
the list of known Acheulian sites of the region. The 
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of ihc site lies in the fact that it haii provided 
fresfi iniiighi into the Acheulian eullure of the area by 
C3I.posing a %vofksht>p for stone tool mnnyfacEure^ includ¬ 
ing evidence pertaining to the exploitation of lime stone 
hlockif for tool manuraclure at the raw materiat source 
itself. 

IL FNVIRONMKNTAL SETTING 
<IcoRiOrphic Confexi 

The village of Isampur (16^^ 30'N; 76"' 29'E) k situat¬ 
ed in the north western part of the Hunsigi valley. TTie 
Achculian site ocetirs about 2 kni in the northwest of the 
village (Hg- 2}r Both the modern village and the 
Achculian ssie arc located in a narrow sub-valley, which 
measures about 12 km in length (east-west) and I to 3 km 
in w idth (north-stsuth). The head of the fsampur valley is 
towards the west and is formed hy badlands enrved into 
the Deccan Trap plateau. The shale-limestone plateaus 
{occasionaily capped hy remnant Deccan Trap patches) 
flank the valley on the southern and northern sides and 
wliile its eastern edge is formed by a southward extend¬ 
ing spur of the rtonhern plateau. Following the contours 
cd Ehix spur, the Isnmpur valley takes a southerly bend 
near the village of Isampur and merges with the Hunsgi 
valley after a distance of 5 km. The Jsampur valley has 
been sculpted by a continuous back wearing of the sur- 
mundiiig uplands and like the Hunsgi and Baichbn! val¬ 
leys it is cjnosicinal jn origin. The valley flotjr is covea’d 
hy lin^esione nimiatEOTi and gradually slopes down from 
an elevation tjf 500-520 m AMSL iti the west to 450 m 
AMSL where it opens out into the Hunsgi valley. 

The isampur valley is drained by a seasonal^ fourth 
order sEream which is locally known as the Kamta Halla- 
This stream originates In the Trap-covened badlands in the 
west and following the valley Boor contours Hows in an 
easterly and then southeasterly direction for a distance of 
19.5 km before it joins the Hunsgi nullah on its left bank. 
The total catchment area of this stream is about 80 kni\ 

Tlw Acheuliwn site lies J50 m from the left bank of 
the Kamta Halla where it takes a southerly bend and at a 
distance of about 750 m from the fool of the plateau 
which defines the Ea.siem side of the valley. Tlie site 
oceurs im the limcstunc'CCHcrcd valley floor (46(Jm 
AMSL) and is located oi die confluence of two shallow 
water courses which drain the pediment surface and val¬ 


ley floor. One of these originates on the norlhem plateau 
near the village of Gundalgera and the second originates 
on the eastern upland. However, extensive soil quarrying 
by the Irrigation Dcpanmenl in 1983 (for making the 
embankment o the irrigation canal mcniiorLed earlier) has 
eaiLsed some changes in the courses of these streams. 

The site is spread over an area of about 7200m- 
{fig. 3}. A majt^r portion of the site occurs in farmland 
while the rest lies in the shallow bed of the watercourse 
that descends from the nonhern plateau. A large part of 
this area is now covered with 10 to 20 em thick blackish 
sticky clay of more recent limes and supports scrub jun¬ 
gle vegetaion (mostly thick grasses and plants belonging 
to Casjm and Acacm species) in the uncultivated parts. 
The Stone Age cultural material and live underlying lime¬ 
stone valley floor are exposed due to stripping of the sill 
cover by quarrying and subsequent erosion. The water¬ 
course, which has exposed part of the Acheulian occupa¬ 
tion level, is narrow on the northern side os it is Hanked 
on either side by field bunds while the southern portion of 
the watercourse is til-denned and shallow and occupies a 
broader area. It is also lower in elevation hy about a metre 
os compared to the upper part of the water coMrsc. As a 
result some patches of the lower ponion of the site have 
witnessed scouring by water action. The site modification 
has taken place in more recent times after soil quarrying 
by the Jnigation Department. 

Pulueotoppgrapliy 

Gcoarchaeological investigations comprising exami¬ 
nation of the rain gullies^ field bunds and cuttings result¬ 
ing from soil quarrying have brought lo light the exis¬ 
tence of a .shallow eroded tract on the limestone valley 
Boor tPoddayya el al. 1999). This tract lies between the 
Slone Age site and the limestune plateau strip that defines 
the eastern margin of Isampur valley. It is 1.5 km long 
(north-south) and 200 to 3(X) m wide (east-west) and has 
been carved out due to the erosional activity of the 
drainage ancestral to present-day watercourses thal 
descend from the plateaus on the northern and eastern 
sides. In fact, this pulaeodrainage tract forms port of a net¬ 
work of shallow nuves and low inlerHuves that make up 
the floors of Hunsgi and Baichbal basins. These fluves 
and inlerHuves are iht products of back wearing of 
plateaus and have given a gently undulating topography 
to the basin floor. 




7/if Siptifivimcc fj/^/ic AdmitUm Site of humpur 

HtH.^ At'lYCultiin sile lies nn llie western edge of Ehc 
p|[ietHJr.iin;igc iri^cL This setting of ll^c site by ihe side of 
;i wiiicrbudy as confirmed by I he discovery of n few fos¬ 
sil i/.cd shell fnigmenls of pond Eurlle belonging Lo ibe 
genus Cltmfuys in Trench I. In Late Pleistocene times ihc 
driiinage trael was filled up with a ^ lo 4 tii ihjek htniy of 
hlack/brown sediment. 

Sedimentary and Stratigraphical Context 

five cuttings dug in the pabcodrninage tract, inspec¬ 
tion of die see I ions presented in rain gullies and cuttings 
of the quLnrtcd urea and the study of sedinvents found in 
test pits and excavated trenches have made it possible to 
uoderNtaod the thickness and cliarkKrtcr of the sedimenis 
rilling up this oncieni drainage tract as well as the strati- 
graphical pt>sition of the Slone Age cultural material 
(figs, 4 and 5)r 

In four of iIk' cutting a small number of Acbculian 
artefacts were found on the eroded surface of the lime- 
filonc* thereby establishing the prC'Acheulian age of the 
drainage tract. Al a few places in the quatried area cover¬ 
ing the pulacodramage tract a 25 cm thick conglomerate 
lvori;con consisting of angular limestone blocks wiihirt 
calcrete encruslation was foutid renting on ihc limestone 
bedrock. This cncrustatioii represents a prceipitale 
formed in a pool-like environment containing carbonate- 
rich waters. The cnnglonieratc horizon is overlain hy a 5 
to 4 m thick silt deposit. The upper half of this sediment 
is dark brown/black, while the lower half is light brown 
in colour. The particle size analysis has revealed that the 
sediments are clayey sills* which arc essentially the 
weathered products of the Traps and w^ere dcprjsiled on 
the valley llixir by the interplay of colluvial and Hu vial 
processes, ibey also contain angular to suhangular pieces 
of basalt and chert derived from the Deccan Trap forma¬ 
tions and quariziie pebbles and cobbles washed down 
from ibe pre-Trappean conglomerate beds that occur on 
ll« northern plateau. Further each deposit showed evi¬ 
dence of internal stfaiifieaiion* which implies that several 
dcposittonal episodes were involved m their formation. In 
one of the cuttings (Cutting [) the two sediments were 
separated from each other by n disconformtly* which 
clearly shows that these deposits are distinct sediiTtcntary 
biKties. In two of the cuttings Middle Pahieolithic artc- 
lacts were found in t!ie upper part of the brown silt- h is 
possible that under condiiions of landscape siahiliiy soil 


tormatiun Eouk place on these silts though no true soil 
profiles Luuld he identified due to disiurhances caused by 
inlcn^^ive euUivation and quarrying. 

1'he sediment cover in the area nccitpied hy the Stone 
Age site is lesser in comparison. This is in confomiiEy 
with the elevated nnlure of the valley floor. Tlic kankar 
conglomentle horizon found in the palacodfainage tract is 
absent here. The Acheulian cultural level lies on the lime¬ 
stone bcdRK’k and occurs in a maErix of clacareous brtiwn 
sill and measures about 15 to 3(1 cm in thickness, li is 
overlain hy brown and black silt cover v^fhich measures 
from 15 cm lo J m iu thickness. In Trenches J and 3 
Middle Palaeolithic artefacts were found in colluvial 
gravel lensei^ occurring in the bottom portion of the $ili 
cover. 

Preservaiional Coniexf 

The excavations have rvcaled significani inirisitc 
dilTcrenccs in Ihe preservational contex of ihc Acheulian 
level. In Trench 2 (5 x 3 ml a loose rubble horizon (10 to 
15 cm Ehick) was found overlying ibe original icvcl; this 
rubble consists of limestone blocks and urtefacls eroded 
from the upper elevated parts of [he sile and was deposit¬ 
ed here an more recent years (fig. 6). In Trench 3 (6 x 7 
m) an in sity Acheulian horizon was exposed under the 
sill cover varying from 15 cm to 60 cm in thickness. 
However, some portions of the Acheulian level were 
cither partially scooped out or their contexts suffered 
some degree of spaiial reamingcmcm due to soil quarry¬ 
ing and digging of Held channels. The disturbed patches 
were subsequently filled up with loose hluck/brown sill: 
these present a shaq^ contrast to the undisturbed portian.s 
of the Acheulian level with its well-cemented, carbonate 
rich matrix (fig. 6). 

Trenches I (7 x 10 m), 4 (4 x 3 m) and 5 (4 x 5 m) 
exptiscd the cultural horizon in a condilion unaffected by 
post-dcpositional processes (fig. 7), Artificial cluslering 
and .'ipatial jumbling of pieces noticed in Trenches 2 and 
3 were absent here. Trench 1 wasof particular importance 
because many of the sione blocks and artefacts even 
seemed to fulfil the criterion of point provenance 
lying in their original contexLs). The flai 
positions tind fresh and unrounded siLTfaccs of arte fuels 
and Ollier clasts, ibeir being embedded in a matrix of hard 
carbonalc rich brown sill, and ihc occurrence of dehilage 
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pieces even smaller chan a cenumclrc in si7.c all bear ces- 
limnny lo I he high level of inicgriiy in ihc preservation of 
I he siEe. It would seem that ihe etiliural maTeria] did noc 
rcnuiin exposed U> the surface for a long time, before if 
was buned under silt coven It is inferred lhal ihe flat 
n+iEure of Ehc surface and presence of ground vegeL^iLion 
prolected I he assemhfage from processes like sarf^Hre 
runoff, though minor spatial displacemenl of dchilagc 
heSonging tu the small size calegory' would have occurred 
in some cases. 

Fo^it Fauna 

The Acheulian level in Trenches U 4 and 5 yielded a 
smalt amounl of fossil fauna comprising denial and bone 
pieces of wild cattle (Bm spj, limb bone fragments of 
some unidentified medium-sized mammals and shell 
fragments of pond turtle (genus Ciemmys). This evi¬ 
dence, slender though ic is. is helpful in rcconslrucmg 
both pasc cnvironmenls and hominid food habits (Pis. 
l-Jl 

If HOMiMJ) BEHAVIOUR 
Site Selection 

Surface studies as well as digging of iiial piCs 
brought to lighc tbi;ii the selection of thiii locality by th 
horn in ids was deterinined mainly by the ocdurrence of 
suitable raw material in the form of bard and highly 
siliceous limestone blocks resulting from the wearhering 
of the valley Boor. These blocks have a tabular form and 
are reclangulnr, squarish or Eriangular In shape. Tn size, 
ibey measure from 30 to 40 cm in length and JO to 15 cm 
in Ehickness, Other favourable factors which would have 
inBycnced ihc selection of this site by the hominids 
included, ihc sheltered topography of the valley, the pos¬ 
sibility of obtaining a clear view of the uplands from this 
spot, low hcighis {30 to 40 m above Ihe valley floor) and 
flai surfaces of ihe uplands wich facUiEaled free move¬ 
ment of the hominids in their hunling-galbering activities, 
[he avathibiliiy of water in the drainage tract, and the 
ocuETcnce uf a vaiely of wild plant and animal focKls^ as 
suggested by ethnobotanical evidence (Paddayya 1982: 
71) and ihc discovery of small quantiLiEe$ of fossil fauna 
in the fsampur excavation and at olber sites in the Hunsgi 
and Baichhal valleys {Paddayya 1985, 1989), 


Technolagicai Orgartizalmn 

The assemblages from the nve trcnefies, taken 
together with ihc surface collection from the site, pitividc 
excclleni evidence bolh for understanding the overall 
character of the tsampur site and for reconstrueting the 
organizaiion of hominid technology. 

Middle PaJaeolithie 

The Middle Palaeolithic assemblage from the 
Isampur excavation compares well with the assemblages 
found from other sites in the two valleys (Paddayya 1974, 
1987b), btrih with respect to raw material preference and 
lypo-lechnobgicaJ features. The cultural material con¬ 
sists of Bake tool a-vsemblagcs, based on the working of 
then nodules derived from Intcr-Trappcan chert beds and 
limes lone formations. A limited number of artefacts are 
also made on quaitzite derived from pre-Trappean con¬ 
glomerate beds exposed on the plateau separating the 
Hunsgi and Baichhal valleys. TTie assemblage consists of 
finished took, cores, hammerstones, flakes and debitage. 
Other than chcri and quartzite limestone has also been uli- 
lizcd though in a limited way. Essentially two flaking 
!cchniquc$ were adopted for the removal of flake blanks. 
One is ihc simple flaking technique aimed at the produc¬ 
tion of flakes which retain full or partial cortex on their 
dorsal surfaces. The second technique consists of delach- 
ing flakes from prepared cores. Such flakes lend to have 
regular shapes and fully worked dorsal surfaces. Flakes 
obtained by these techbniques were trans formed into reg¬ 
ular tools by the application of edge retouch or, in some 
cases, steep Haking. The most common tool type is the 
scraper, with the side, end, straight-edged, concave-edged, 
round, notched and core scrapers forming the major sub- 
types. In comparison to the scraper group other tcxjl types 
like points and borers are fewer in number (fig. 8). 

Achetllian 

The Acheulian level, exposed in Trenches I, 3,4 and 
measured )5 lo 30 cm in ihickness. The irenches were 
divided into Im* grids Ip facilitate recording and plotting 
of the cultural material and liTnestonc blocks. As a matter 
of convenience^ the total deposit was exposed as succes¬ 
sive, 5 to 10 cm thick anils during the actual process of 
excavation. The following table presents the arte factual 
data recorded from various plotted levels (m which all 
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cxpo^scd qfigriiclii md ^ilone block?^ were plotted md a full 
tiiiiord wm kepi of ihcir spatial contexts) and also the 
nmicriul obtained rroin acnial digging preceding exposing 
of each one of ihc ploiied surfaces. The counts of anefacis 


for all the levels are not ye; available. Nevenheless even 
a brief glance at I he ligiires given in ihc following table 
wjtl reveal tbe rich naiure of the cultural assemhlagc from 
the siie of Isarnpur. 


Trench 1 

1997 Nfusiin 11.5x1.Sin) 

Levels 

Cullure 

ArtciCact 

Mo. 

47 

Dcscriptian 

0-15 cm (digging levell 

UP 

Uhek clayed !iili with colluvial gravel 

25-35 (digging kveb 

A ’ 

SI 

Brown kankary ckyey &ili 

15/20-30 em (ploiicd Icvell 

A 

IM 

Brown kiinkgry clayey sill 

30-40 cm (plotted level) 

A 

63 

Brown kankary clayey sill 

] WK Smwn (4x6 mj 

5 -10 cm (digging level) 


4SQ 

Loose black clayey sill mixed with light brown clayey sili 

10-15 cm fdigging level) 

m 

864 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt with colluvial gravel 

15 cm ipbiied level) 

MP 

204 

Hard brown kunkary clayey silt wiib collaviaJ gravel 

15-20 ctn (digging level) 

MP 

MA 

Hard brown kankary clayey sill with colluvial gravel 

20 cm (ploltod level) 

MP 

m 

Boltom ponjEm of colluvial gravel lens 

20-25 cm (digging level} 

A 

NA 

Hard brown kankaiy clayey silt 

2500 cm (digging level) 

A 

HA 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt . 

30 cm (pluiitxi level) 

A 

463 

H;ifd brown kankary clayey silt 

1999 Season (OxlO tn) 

0-5 cm (digging level) 

5-10 em (digging level) 

! IL15 cm (digging level) 

S-15 cm (digging level) 

15 cm (ploited level 1 

MF 

69 

Loose sediment with no aniiquitics 

Compacl black]sh/bfown clayey sill 

Compact blackish/brown elaycy sill 

Cumpaci black ish/brown clayey silt 

Hard brown kankary dnycy sill with colluvial gravel 

15-2(3 em (digging level) 


MA 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt wiih colluvial gravel 

20 cm (pbticti level) 

MP 

110 

Hard bit>wn kankaiy clayey silt wiih colluvial gravel 

20-25 cm (digging level) 

MP 

NA 

HanJ brown kankary clayey silt with colluvial gravel 

25 cm (ploited level) 

MP 

164 

Hard brown kankary clayey sill with colluvial gravel 

25-30/35 cm (digging level) 

MP 

MA 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt with colluvial gravel 

30/35 cm (ptotlcd level) 

MP&A 

210 

Hard brown kankary clayey sill wi(h colluvial gravel 

35-40 (digging level) 

A 

NA 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt 

40 cm (ptcstied level) 

A 

473 

Hard bmwn kanksiry clayey silt 

40-45 cm (digging level) 

A 

.1027 

Hard hfi>wn kankary clayey sill 

45 cm (ploEicd level 

A 

1023 

HanJ brown kankary clayey sill 

2(MH»SviiSni)(7xl0m) 

0-10 cm (digging level) 

A 

NA 

Blackisti/brown clayey sut 

10-15 cm (diggiog level) 

A 

NA 

Blackish/brown clayey sill 

15 cm (plotied Seel) 

A 

l» 

Blackish/hfown clayey sill 

15-25 (digging level) 

A 

MA 

Blackish/brown clayey sill 

25 cm (ploEled level) 

A 

115 

Brown clayey silt 

45-50 ctn (digging level) 

A 

5233 

Hard brown kankaiy clayey silt 

50 cm (plot led level) 

A 

1233 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt 

ticdrixk 
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Treiicli 1 1997 iieaoii (5xJ m) 

10-1? cm -idigiiing Jevel) 

A 

NA 

Compwffk blackilsrown cloyty sill 

15 cm Iploticd level) 

A 

32« 

Bio^n kankaiy clayey sill 

15-2WM cm (only El-3) 

A 

NA 

Hard white/bromi kankniy ebyey silt 

30 cm (pliHEcd levdl (only Eh3) 

TreiK^h J 199S Se;iKoii (6x7in) 
Surface 

A 

92 

Haiti wtnie/hiown kankary clayey sill 

Black clayey silk 

0-5 cm (digging IcvcJ) 

Di^iurbcd 

NA 

Black clayey silk 

20-25 cm (digging level! 

Disiurhed 

NA 

Black clayey silk 

25 cm (pitMteii level) 

DisEurbed 

NA 

Black clayey sill with loose colluvial graveJ 

25-30 cm (Jigging level) 

Di?^turbcd 

NA 

Black clayey sill with loose colluvial gravel 

30 Lin (plutieJ level) 

mp^a 

NA 

Black clayey sill ^th loose colluvial giavd 

30-35 cm (Jigging level) 

MP&A 

NA 

Brown clayey silt wtih loose colluvial gravel 

35 cm {pli>lEcJ level) 

A 

162 

Brown clayey silt wiih loose colluvial gravel 

35-45 cm 1 plotted level) 

A 

NA 

Hafil brown konkaiy clayey sill , 

45 cm (pEuited level) 

A 

415 

Hard brown kankary cUyey sik | 

45-55 cm (digging Eevet) 

A 

NA 

Hard brown kankary clayey sill 

55 cm (plowed level) 

Bedrock 

A 

628 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt 

I’rench 4 (4sJ m) 1999 Seusnq 

0-5 ent (Jigging level) 


NA 

Loose black cLayey silt 

5-10 cm (digging level) 


NA 

Loose black clayey silt 

lem {pIcrLEed level) 


59 

Black clayey silt with cotluvlal gravel 

10-15 cm (digging level) 


NA 

Compact brown daycy sill miJicd wiih black clayey silt 

15 cm (plowed level 

A 

106 

Compact brown clayey sill milted wiiii black clayey silt 

15-20 cm (digging level) 

A 

NA 

Brown kankary clayey silt ikoygh noE very hard to dig 

20 cm (plowed level) 

A 

2a 1 

Hard brown kankat^^ clayey sill with limestone rubble 

20-25/30cm (digging kvel) 

A 

NA 

Hard blown kankary clayey sih with limestone nibble 

30 cm (plmted level j 

Bedrock 

Trench 5 1999 Season OitJin) 
Suriitce 

A 

250 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt wiih limestone nibble 

Loose block clayey silt rich in Achcidian debiEage 

0-5 cm (digging level) 

A 

NA 

Black clayey silt 

5 cm (plotEed level) 

A 

133 

Black clayey silt 

540 (digging level) 

A 

NA 

BIjfirk clayey sill 

10 cm (plotted level) 

ZOIH) Sewin (4x5 m ) 

A 

321 

Hard brown kankary clayey sill 

0-5 cm (digging level) 

A 

Na 

Black clayey silt 

5-10 cm (digging level) 

A 

NA 

Black clayey sili 

10 cm (plmted level) 

A 

333 

Hard brown kankary clayey Jilt 

10-15 cm (digging level) 

A 

NA 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt 

J5 cm rpinited level) 

A 

362 

Hard browrt kankary clayey silt 

15-20 cm (digging level) 

Bedrock 

A 

NA 

Hard brown kankary clayey silt 


MP-Middk Palaeolithic, NA-Ntn Avuilable 



The e tjf Ihe Achentim Site of hampur 

Tliough adc^iiiJed lechno^typtiiijgical analy^iii of the 
iLssembkge is still underway, a few iomments about the 
jitrikinj foEaures of the [^impur Achculian a^^semhiage are 
made here, FiinsL the eompojiilion of the astscmhlage U 
ehiiractenzed by she prcdostiinance of cores of various 
types nf shapes, large flakes and dehitage and relatively 
fcwcT (Inished tools (bifacial and nnifacial). Scccmdiy, ihc 
debitage belonging to different classes tfig. 9) and si^es 
and shaped tools in various singes of manufacture also 
{lecnrai [he site. Thirdly, a large number of hammerstones 
of varying sizes and made of harder rocks like quart/ke< 
chert and basalE hav been found on the surface and also in 
[he cKca vat ions (Tig. 10). These features have enabled us 
[ts recf>nslruct thecompkie sequence of tool manufacture. 

The principal rcducuon stages identified at the site 
are as follows, First there is the selection of raw material 
which was easily available on the surf^'e of the site in the 
lom\ of siliceous limeslone blocks and slabs. These 
hlocLs and stabs on account of the angularities formed at 
I he intersection of flat surfaces and steep sides, served as 
ideal cores for flaking (for funher details see; Petragliact 
aLl9W), The site also preserves evidence of quarrying in 
the form of ptying disjointed blocks from bedroefc. 
Several cores in various stages of working have been 
recorded in the assemblage. A large number of cores show 
thai Ehey were trimmed/dressed (EO obtain a suiEablc plat¬ 
form) prior to the renmval of large flakes (fig. II). 
Several such corc-Eiimming flakes were recorded during 
excavation. Then Ehesc is ihc removal of fiakc bbnkis 
from selected limcsionc blocks by using one of the steep 
sides {i.e.along the thickness of blocks) as the platrurm. 
These Hakes generally preserve the cortical surface of 
parent hlucks^ possess very prominent bulbs of percus¬ 
sion and are massive in size, mca'^uring 15 to 20 cm along 
the major axis (fig, 12). Once flaking was initiaEed on llw 
blocks, it was continued, someliines in atremate direelion, 
tn Eirder to obtain tlake blanks. The dorsal surfaces of 
tlicsc blanks are either partially conical or non-corttcak In 
some ca.<cs massive flakes also served as ec^cs for 
detaching Hakes. The next level involves transforming 
these large flakes into chopping tools and knives wiEh a 
minimum of secondary chipping or shaping them into 
bifacial tools especially handaxes and cleavers by elabo¬ 
rate Erimming (fig. 13). Smaller hammerslnnes (H to 9 cm 
Ebcrossj were used for ihES purpose, A large quantity of 
thin and small debitage flakes having small .striking plaE- 
forms iind heavily Haked dorsal surfaces confirm tbaE this 
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sEage of secondary reduction also 1cm jk place at the site. 
Raking of thinner limestone slabs (2 to 8 cm thick) for 
fashiofiing Ehem into hifaccs and chopping ichjIs ffig. 14^ 
and manufacture of expedient tools which oeeur in Ehc 
form of mcHlifled Hakes and chunks or utilised Hakes are 
the other manufacturing prcMresses noticed in the Isampur 
assemblage. 

Chopping tools, knives, handaxes, cleavers and 
scrapers arc the main too I-types of the tsampur assem¬ 
blage. Given Ehc massive sites of anefacts and their Ihick 
cross-sect ions and pointed shapes of hi faces, it is cosy to 
infer that both in terms of technology and typological 
composilicinH this assemblage presents a primiEive appear¬ 
ance as compared to the assemblages from other sites in 
the Hui^sgj and Baichbal valleys, A few fossilc looEh sam* 
pies from Trenches I and 5 have been submitted Eo Dr. 
B.Blackwelh U.S.A., for ESR daEing. lE is presumed that 
the age of Ehc new site could easily be of the order of 
51)0,000 TO 600.000 years. 

In Trench I iE was possible Eo identify activity areas 
m the form of four chipping clusters or eirelcs^ each mea¬ 
suring 88 to lU m- in extent- These clusters consisEed of 
dense concentrations of thick limestone blocks, cores of 
various sizes, chips and flakes tormlng dehitage. and fin¬ 
ished artefacts fPl. 4), 

Hominid Landuse Patient 

Excavaiiuns and surface mapping revealed several 
features which have brtiught ahouT a new understanding 
of the ixjle of function of the site was have thrown fresh 
lighl tm the land use patterns of the hominids. First, it is 
clear diat this site was an important location which wit¬ 
nessed not one buE a series of occupations by [he 
bominids spread over a long period of time during w hich 
a Eremendous amount of chipping look place. Ill is obser¬ 
vation is attested by the unstratified and palimpsest nature 
of Ihc 30 cm ihiek Acheuliun horizon, the high liensity of 
artefacls. and ihc large area over which Ehc site is spread. 
Secondly, the surihee distribution of one factual malcrial 
and linteslimc hUx^ks and the evidence provided by trial 
pits and regular trciKhcs excavated at the site show [hat 
the site consisted of four sub-localities, each measunng 
300 to 400 in size and containing numerous limestone 
blocks and slabs suhablc fortcxsl manufacEure (see fig. 3). 
These rocky patches w™ld have been the foci of aclivily 
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of individuiii or familicii, a]l making up a hand. 

Thirdly, from I he lar^c spaiiat cxicnl of ihe site and I he 
treniend(3usly rich naturE of the lithie assemblage^ one 
could say th;u ihc Isampur site was a localised huh of tool 
manufacturing acti vines. From here the horn in ids radiat¬ 
ed unto die valley flcKir and uplands for their daily forage 
ing acEivtiies. Many of iliH^ finished tools w^ere also being 
removed fron^ the site to form a part nf the ioo3-kii of the 
tiLiminicis on their daily foraging rniinds. In this connec¬ 
tion it is encouraging to nolc that surveys of the valley 
llwjr and uplands around isampur since 1994 have 
hroughi to light about a dozen oceinrenecs of he non-site 
type and also a large sile at Kolihal (Padtlayya and 
Jhuldiyal 1998-99), all lying within n radius of 2 to km. 
This new data has greatly elevated our understanding of 
the Acheulian settfemenE system of the rtgton. One would 
infer that several other hubs of manuracturig and occupa¬ 
tion activities existed in ihe two basins, e.g, Htinsgi V. 
Yediyapur VI, Mudnur X and Fatehpur V, Fourthly, the 
presence of weahered artetk;ts. use-marks on several 
Eiiols and idenufieaiion of a large number of modified and 
utilised pieces confimi that ihis spot was also an i>ccupa' 
lion sile which wiine.sscd other subsistence related activ¬ 
ities like food pAJcessing. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

In ihc foregoing pages a fairly detailed account has 
been presented of the new Acheuiian site of Isampur — 
its gcomorphic and scditiiealary contexts, variability in 
Ihc prcscrvut!(>nal context of the Acheuiian cultural level 
and hominid behavioural aspects such as site selectinn 
criteria und various lilhic manufacturing strategies adopt¬ 
ed by the h[>minids. AgainsE this background nnc may try 
lo evaluate the significance of ihe Isampur Hrsl in ihe 
cnnicxi of existing knowledge of Ehe Acheuiian culture 
phase of the Hunsgi and Baichbal valleys and then ihe 
place (jf the site vij-fl-vfj other excavnted Lower 
Palaeolithic sue (for a recenE review see, Pappg- In press) 
in other parts of the country. 

Contrary to the general notion which gives scam 
regard Eo surface sites of the Lower Palaeolithic pha-^Cr 
Ehe work at tsampur ctearly shows how detailed studies 
comprising both surface survey and excavations can 
reveal totally new dimensions or aspects of an archaeo¬ 
logical .sue which could be easilyy missed by cursory 
wi>rk. An important ospecl brought into focus by the work 


at Isampur concerns ihe so-called surface character of 
many of the Acheuiian sites. It is worth emphasizing here 
that the pnesent-day surface character of sites is a posi- 
depositiona] feature caused hy various natural and anthro¬ 
pogenic processes. The real fuel as highlighted by the 
work at Isampur is that ihcse sile.s were ofiginally covered 
hy sediments of variable thickness; it is this sedimcnlary 
cover which has preserved the site in their i^i sfrn context 
for n long period of Time. 

Anoilier noteworthy feature highlighted by th work 
at Isampur concerns the recognilion of iremendous vari¬ 
ability in the prcservattonal context of the Acheuiian cul¬ 
tural level — fluvially altered in more reccnl limes; par¬ 
tially disturbed due to construction of field channels and 
quarrying; and in situ contexts. The fsampur excavatons 
unexpccicdly also gave for the first lime valuable strati¬ 
graphic data for ascertaining the chronological po.sitiqn of 
the Middle Palaeolihic culture in the Stone Age sequence 
of I lie Hunsgi and Baichbal valleys. 

The various details provided in the paper about the 
locaLional setting of the Isampur site enable one for the 
first time to reconstruct the kind of cognitive mapping of 
the landscape done by the bominids — particularly the 
recognition of the sHticeous character of Ihc limestone 
blocLs at this patch of the valley floor and ibeir suitable 
sizes and shape.location of the spot close to an assured 
.source of water and a complete view of the surrounding 
uplands. 

As mentioned in detail in the paper, the unusually 
rich chatm:ter of the asseinblage coiisisting of both fin¬ 
ished products and byproducts has made it possible lo 
reconstruct for the first lime the chaine ^permoiF^ or the 
principal manufacturing singes and strategics adopted by 
the hominids. Very little of this understanding of the 
Acheuiian culture of the two valleys has been afforded by 
The sites studied so far. No less insightful are ihe data per- 
[aining to The typological repertoire, especially the 
tx^curence in good numbers of nearly finished flake 
blanks which could serve as chopping looISp knives and 
other heavy duty tool forms. 

Last bul by no means the least important this work 
at Isampur has led to a more refined understHinding of the 
functioning of the Acheuiian sqitlenienT system — a 
series of medium and small sites and non-sites located on 
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ibc valley lloor and plateau iiurrfaccs fnrrning units uT a 
sub-regional systeiti with a major site like Tsampur serv¬ 
ing as the huh of fnanufaciuring and occupanon activiLie!^. 

Seen in a pan-Endian con{cxl. many of I Ik observa' 
lions made above are equally valid. But perhaps atlention 
needs li} he focussed on two or three specifie aspects. 
First. I he work at Isampur serves lo emphasise that Stone 
Age studies^ far from being considered a cursory hit-and- 
run JohT could shed light on the lifeways of even the 
remt>lest phases of hum^in pa^il. Secondly^ it is now abun¬ 
dantly clear that the Endian Uiwer Palacolilhic record is 
tio longer a mailer of only secondary sires or surface sites; 
intensive field studies will undoubtedly bring to light sites 
like Esampur or even belter cmes in different regions, 
affording a greater chronological control and yielding 
crucial data fur reconstructing palacoenvironnicnts and 
early huntan adaptation straiegios- 

Thanks to the pioneering discoveries of Robert Bruce 
Ftxjle, Lower Palacolilhic research cominenced in India 
almosi on the heels of he epoch making discoveries of 
BouclKr dc Perthes in northern France. Since then hun¬ 
dreds of sites have been oAplored in the southern, casicmt 
central, western, and northwesiem pans of the subconti¬ 
nent. Over the last forty years atniut 20 sites comprising 
both open-air and cave/rock-sheher localities have been 
excavated leading to a tnnrc elaborate understanding of 
the regional cultural settings. All the same fresh work at 
sites like Isampur described in the preseni article prompts 
one to look for new sites in different regions which can 
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place at our disposal more comprehensive dam about the 
palaeoenvimnmenial, chronological and cultural aspects 
of early human adaptations and even provide horn in id 
skeletal mnlerial which has been the tourde force of Easi 
African prehistory. 
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FiR, 3, Map of li^ampur Acheultan site showing the surface dstribution of artefaris amj 
location of excavated trenches and iriat pits. 
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Hk- 7+ Achcljlian level exposetJ 45 em bcluw surface in Trench I iit If^anipur. showing the distribution tif 
limeSEone blocks ^nd aricrucis Note the flat posiitionsof ihe limcslonc bUicks nnd artefacts. 
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Fic- H. LimcsiEDnc Dehiiiige from Acheiiliun level cxpused in Trench 1, Isampur, 
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Fic. % Hammej'iitane’^ with use-m::irks (ViHm iviirrave of Atheiilinn aUc til haaipiir ; I!) 

niudi! of 2) iniidc of quailiirySijah 
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He- ID. Middle Faliie^lithic rmm eolluvial gravel kti^ {15-20 cm below surTace) 

overlying (he AcKeylifin horizon inTret^ch I, Tsanipur. 
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Fir. 14. BsfsKc maiic on a limcsicinc ^lab. 








Economy of the Neolithic Cultures of Southern 
Uttar Pradesh and Western Bihar 

Dr. Anii, Kumar asd Pufff, P.C. Pafjt* 


Allhough ihc evidence of the Ncttlilhic sctUcnienl 
and culture palicms of ncotithic settlers is still scanty, an 
ohjeciivc and critical persuat of the available details indi- 
epics that it will not be justifiable to treat the collurcs of 
all the excavated sites as bebaging to one period and of 
The satnc stage of development. The evidences available 
from the excavations at Mahagara and to a certain extent 
(hose from Koldihwa and Paochoh of Southern Uttar 
Pradesh as well as from Chirand, Chechar-Kutubpur, 
Tatadsh. Mancr and Senuwar of western. Bihar indicate a 
mixed economy characterised by incipient faimirig, pas¬ 
toral ism, huniing-fishing and gathering. On the basis of 
iIk evidence of pottery as well as that of carbonised 
grains unearthed from some of the sites, it may he 
inferred that it is possible to discern three developmental 
.stages In the Neolithic economy of the above regions. 
White reconstructing the economy, the ethnographic dala 
nf the four tribes of Chhotanagpur plalcau of Bihar - the 
Suntals, the Munjas, the Oraons and the Hos, practicing 
pritnitive agricullurc, domesticatioti of animals, gailtering 
of forest products, fishing and hunling for subsistence, 
may also be considered. 

Stage t 

This .stage (C£f. 2300 B.C. - 1950 B.C.) was lepre- 
sented by ihc Stib-Penixl IA nf Sena war and the entire 


Neolithic complex of Maliagara-Koldihwa, This stage 
was based on the economy of the cultivation of only one 
cereal, i,c,. rice and iktmcsttcation of various animats, 
partly supplemented by. gathering hunting and fishing. 

The totality of evidence gathered from these sites 
suggests tribal economy, to a certain extent comparable 
with that of the present day tribes of the Chhntanagpur 
plateau, viz, the Santal. the Munda. the Oraon and the Ho. 
This is best exemplificd by the study of faunal remains 
front Senuwar by G. L. Badam (Courtesy B. P. Singh), 
who observed that bones of different parts of Ihc body of 
animals arc not found at one place, but were found scat¬ 
tered in diffcrcnl trenches of the site. This applies to both 
wild and domesticated animals. This may imply that the 
hunted as well as butchered domesticated animals were 
considered the property of the entire community, and the 
flesh was distributed among all the members. U may be 
noted that even today among the above mentioned tribes 
and also several others, hunting is u community affair in 
which all the eligible male members participate, 
Irrcspoclivc of the fact that the animal wels ):illcd by the 
weapons of whichever individual, I lie flesh of live hunted 
animal is sbaitxi by alt the families. The practice of equal 
sharing of the hunted animal wa.s also perhaps prevalent 
among the neolithic settlers of the area of our study. 
Although at present each tribal family owns some domesr 
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tiLVSEcd ariinT;:i1s. tr may fte sumiscti ihai ihL‘ L-Linccpt of 
joiiu ownership ol ihi; community wait Eipplicabte for the 
ilomcsiit'Jicd animals as well during ihc Neolithic period. 
C.L. Ikidam's findings appear to suppon this hypothesis. 
M{»reovcr, nllcnlion may also be drawn in ihis conned ion 
to the discovery nfcatlfc pen hxinted nlniost in the middle 
oF (he senlemcnl al Mnhagara (Sharma. ei. til 1930^ 146) 
It may he noted that as many as eighteen huts have been 
unearthed at this site, hui none of ihena were found asso¬ 
ciated with any cattlt: slied tSharmEi, ai 1980: 189). On 
the ctmlrary, each rtifnily of ihc present day iribes makes 
provision for i\yc d{>inestieatcd anitrials within the house 
ctKmpIcx. The evidence of entde pen at Mahagara may 
indiciLic cEimmunity uwnetfship over the domesticated 
animals, tt is difliLutt to determine whether the cultiva- 
iion of rice w^as pradiscd separately by each Family, or 
this iiHi was a conmiunily affair in which the agricultural 
produce was shared by all die members. Since only rice 
Wiis cuflivaicd during this stage agriculture might have 
contrihutL-d marginally tfi the economy of the people; 
who. it appears, ndghi have sustained by mainly intensive 
gathering of wild rice, grasses, such as job's tear and fox 
tail, and wild fruits like htr, hunting of big gameSr partic¬ 
ularly big ungulules, and exploitation of aquatic fauna 
such as lunle and fish (Sharma, fiMl 1980: 182; Singh, 
1995-^96: yil). \i may be observ'ed that not only in hunting 
hut also in gathering Ibrest products most of the members 
nf tl>c preseni day iribal cc^mmunities jointly participate, 
Et is only logical to believe that tn the Neolithic cultun: 
also, ah means of subsistence involving hunting, gather* 
irig, fishing and perhaps cultivation was a ccimmuniiy 
affair. II the proposed hypolhesis is accepted, the 
Neolithic culture was an egalitarian society m which per¬ 
haps no stxrroe-conomic hie rare y existed. 

The excavations at Mahagara and Senuwai reveal 
that cattle and sheep were domes!icaled at both the sites 
(Sharma. etaL 1930: 184), While buffaloes and pigs were 
domesticated at Senuwar they were absent at Mahagara 
(Badam, in press}. The evidence of wild goat is present at 
the fnmter site, hut tt was domesticated at the luiEcr site, 
where remains of domesticated horse have akfj occured 
(Sharma. ei. at. t98t>: t84). The domestication of pig at 
Senuwar and that of horse at Mahagani is indeed sjgntfl^ 
cant. It may be recalled ihsit pigs were also domesticated 
in the Soulheor Neolithic complex, (Ghosh, 1989: 47} It 
is note w smhy that the Sunthah the Munda and the Oraun 


not only domesticate pigs, but the pig*sly is also set up 
within the compound of the housct beside tlie cattle pen 
(Dana. Nabendu 195ft; Budding 1931; 103*4; Roy 
1912; Roy 1915). Moreover pig also has sacriftcial sig- 
niftcance among the SanmU and the Miindas, They arc 
sacrificed to gcxJ along with gC84l and/ur fowl on special 
occasions. There is no way in determine whether the pig 
also occupied sacTificial position in the Neolithic set up of 
Senuwar. 

It is also note worthy that some of the BurnisEKrd 
Grey Ware pots bear post Firing ochre painting on the rint 
from the very beginning at Senuwai (Singh 1997:9). 
Thu$, two culture patterns, vi:^.. domestication of pig and 
post-firing ochre painting arc common both in the 
Southern Noelithic complex and Senuwar. llie domesti¬ 
cation of ptg may be explained by the cvolutioni.sts^ the¬ 
ory of the psychic unity of mankind (Majumdar and 
Madan E985; t7). BuL the other pattern may he the result 
of diffusion. However, it kdifTicult tp determine whether 
this leature first developed in the Southern Neolithic 
Cfimplex nr at Senuwar, since it occurs at both the places 
more or less simultaneously. 

The above account clearly detncmsLnites that there 
wa.s n mixed economy, perhaps^ dominated by postorab 
jsm, during this stage. The cidtivuthm of rice must have 
been in an incipient stage and must have contributed mar* 
ginally to tlic subsistence. On the cuntraiy, hunting and 
gathering would have been two other majtjr sources of the 
economy along with ptLstoralii^m. 

Sto^e IJ 

The Stage FJ (cri, 1950 Br, - 1650 B.C.) is marked 
by the introduction of the cultivation of some new cereals 
and pulses, vi^,, barley {Nanieutn dwarf-wheat 

(THlfc imi spaeonKOCtum), Jowar-jnillct bicol- 

or), finger-mi I Jet/Ragi {Eieusmt f!orranf}, LeitEil 
cuimoni), field pea {Fisam arv^nse) and Khmari 
(iMihyrais itathus) (Singh. 1995^ : 9!). This stage wa^ 
reaelied at Senuwar more or less in ihe middle level of the 
Suh Perit^ A, which has been dated by us aroiind to. 
1950 B.C. and continued up to the end of the Sub-Period 
in cff, 165(} B,C. Carbonised grams nf somewhat similar 
agricultural products have been rept^rted from Chi rand 
and Taradih*. Nothing is known abtml (he agricullural 
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prctdLicis froiti Cficuhar. Kulubpur and Marker. The cxca- 
Miiiim n| Senuwiif reveals thm in spile of the introdtiehoji 
ol iwo erop sysleni in a^ricuhure, surprisingly no inmieti 
change has been 4>bscfved in other cullurul pane ms. c.g.. 
mode ol hahinainn. pouerj. sionc objects, hone objects, 
etc. The study of pnJaeobulajiieal remains from Senuwar 
by K. S. Siiraswas denotes lhat the species of wheat, bar¬ 
ley and pulses found at Senuwor are similar lo ihosc of 
ihe Indus ValEey CiviliMlion**. 

Ill is observation is indeed very revealing and mav 
indieaie diriusifin of agricultural traits from the Harappan 
Civili/.alion in (he Neolithii: complex of Bihar 
Prcsumahly+ this occurred with the decline of the 
Harappan cities aroynd ca. 2(J0<] B.C.* when the popula¬ 
tion probably started migrating eastwards. 

It is very surprising to note lhat these new cereals and 
pulses were never inlriKJuccd in the Mahagara-Koldihwa 
complex in spice nf chc Fact thai ihc people continued to 
pursue the neolithic, life-style for a period of at least 7fMy 
years up to ai. 16(Jfl B .C. or a little later A.s observed ear¬ 
lier, Ibe iwin sites of Koldiwa and Mahagara w^cre never 
examined by any palaeo-lxitanisl daring the cxcavaiion 
and mi particular effort was made by an expert to retrieve 
liny hotanicHil remains from the excavated floors. And 
lienee, it is not unlikely Chat the valuable evidence of the 
inirodaction of new cereals was altogether missed at these 
sites. Ho^wever. an altcrnalivc explanation for the absence 
of ihc cultivation of new' species at the iwo sites may also 
he offered, 1l may be held thal probably the diffusionary 
paHcrns from the Indus Valley Civilisation bypassed the 
Bel an valley and reached the southern part of Bihar 
directly. Sitsce. after I lie l>egtnning of sedentary life in the 
Be!an valley, rive iitteleus of the culture shifted from there 
to rhe Kuiinur foot-hills of Bihar, the Bel an valley 
remained un area of i^i>lation where the neolithic way of 
life continuH^d uninlcrmpiedly for ahi^ul seven centuries 
without any nbscrvahle chances- The explanation appears 
plausible^ thfiugh nor supported by uny archaeological 
evi deuce. 

After the introduction of cereals like wheat and bar¬ 
ley besides a few pulses, and the knowledge of two crop 
sysiein, it is only reasonable lo 3x:lieve that the people 
must have realised the significance of agriculture and fer¬ 


tile land. It iippears that a few groups of people now start¬ 
ed migrating towards cast and north, presumably in 
search of fertile land and better facilides for cultivation. 
As a result, new settlements were established, such as 
Taradih in the east, and Chirand. Chcchar-Kutubpur and 
Maner in the Gangctic valley in north Thu.s. this stage of 
cultural evolution witnessed the expansion of the culture 
into new areas. 

Side by side along with agriculture, domestication of 
animals hunting and gathering continued to he significant 
part of the economic structure. Although there i.s hardly 
any archaeological evidence to support, it is reasonable lo 
surmise that in this new economic seiup, the share of agri¬ 
culture must have increased suhslantially. 

Stage ]|] 

The most significant feature of the Si age lit (on 
1650 B.C. “ OOO B,C.) is the introduction of copper in 
the Neolithic economy tSingh 1U90: 6-7), Since all the 
major culture patterns of the earlier stagc-s remained more 
or less unaltered during this stage, live economy remained 
basically Neolithic. The excavator of Scnuw<ar thus right¬ 
ly recognises this stage as a Sul>Pcrio<l B of the Neolithic 
Period. Besides Senuwar, W'hcre this stage is well dcrined^ 
it was perhaps also represented at Chirnnd, Chechar- 
Kuluhpur. Taradih and Maner where many of the traits of 
Senuwar [B occur However^, no evidence of copper has 
so far been found at these sites except Senuwar 

Agriculture based on two crop sy.stem^ domestication 
of various animals, gathering of forest produclST praclice 
of big game hunting and increased nshing activities may 
he mentioned as significant features of the economic 
structure of this stage. Some new species of wheal, mil- 
lets and pulses were introduced at Sennwar' the earlier 
species also continued (Singh 191^15-y 6: 91). Besides, the 
evidence for the seeds of bhtmg and dliarur and an uncar- 
bonised piece of iron wotvd. which grow in A.ssam and 
north Bcngiii, also occur at this site (Singh 1S^5 - 96.91). 
Obviou.'ily. the use of new plant species was the result of 
dil1fu,siom although ii is dinicult to identify the source, ft 
appears that the people have now started using cuinparu- 
tivcly bigger antler implcmcTits for primitive cultivation. 
Such implements as w^erc presumably used as agricultur- 
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Fig. 1. AnricuElural imp]einenl$ of antler, 
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a] implemcntfi have hcen round at ChiraniJ ^ ivetl 
Chcchar at Kulytvpur (figJ). 

many as nineteen copper objects have been rouml 
in this stage at Senuwar, which include a flsh-hookn a brK> 
ken needle, a borer, a eoupk of rings, a wire and many 
fragmented objects (Singh 1990: 13). The introduction of 
copper^ ii apppcars. did not bring about a revolutionary 
change in lite patterns of the people, since almost all the 
earlier traits continnod uninterrupiedly, tliough some 
rermcmeni and modirications are observed in certain 
objects. However attention may be drawn to the fact that 
[here is a marginal increase in the number and also per¬ 
haps types of almost ail the anLi<^uitics during thisr stage. 


Eadam« G.L. (In l^ess) 'Faunal remains from Senuwar'. 
Typed copy of the report made available by counesy Dr. 
E.P, Singh. 
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Fore^tample^ noi only the number of stnne heads increas¬ 
es substantially^ hut also new types such as harreh tubular 
collared, truncated bicone, liny: globular and iniefo- 
heads, were introduced during this stage {Singh 1995-96 
:84). Similarly, the number of shell objects e^ihit marked 
increase from 6 in the Sub-Feriud LA at Senuwar to as 
many a,s 73 in the Sub-Period IB (Singh 1995-96: 88). h 
is difficuK to determine whether the signirtennL increase 
in antiquities wa.\ the Te,suh of the introduction of copper 
technology. However^ the change may denote increase in 
populatiun at Senuwar and also pmhably higher standard 
of living. It may also be surmised that the use of copper 
might have resulted in the introduciion of new crafts 
activities. 
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Neolithic Ceramics and their Decorative Patterns 

in Kashmir Valley 

RC.Chaudhari* 


VorjcHis Afchacological invcsligatians; have revealed 
that the Kashmir Valley had a well dcvclDpod neolithic 
culture spread through out the valkyn Based m eitcava- 
lions at Burzahom and Gufkral the entire neolithic culture 
can be divided into two maiii stages of developmenh viz 
Aceramic and Ceramic neolithic. This is also supported by 
recent excavation at Kanispur in DisL Baramulla. Besides 
a new developed neolithic stage could be identined wiih- 
in the Ceroniic Neolithic {Mature Ceramic} at the site. 
The Neolithic culture^ therefore, can be divided into three 
diffcrenl phases—Phase lA {Aceran(ilc}p Phase IB 
(Ceramic) and Phase 1C (Mature Ceramic). The ktet two 
divisions are largely based on the nalune of ceramic 
assemblages and structural remains recovered rrom ihe 
excavations. Hand-made neolithic pottery, decorated with 
various incisions and impressions made its appearance in 
phase IB* They not only continued in phase IC but also 
became more prolific wiih addiiion of new fabric, shapes, 
decoration and a few wheel-made pots of Harappon sig¬ 
natory* 

This paper presenLs the study of cerumics and the 
type of decomiions of the neolithic poiiery of Kashmir 
valley. Due to limited published literature on Bufjpjihom 
and Gufkral, my major concentration of the study h based 
on recently excavaUrd silc at Kanispur in which 1 was also 
a member of the excavatiun team. However the material 


published on BurTahom, Gufkral and other explomd sites 
have also been studied. 

The Ceranttc Assemblage 

One of the characteristic features of the neolithic cul¬ 
ture of Kashmir valley is the ceramic industry. Clay* raw' 
material of the ceramic, is formed by the decomposition 
of rock forming minerals. The larger part of volcanic 
rock, quanz, quartziic. limestone, sandstone and mud- 
slone depc!sited proximal lo ihc source area in Kashmir 
valley h the primary clay, where^ lighter parts of same 
minerals^ besides mud, rich in plant debris, silt and loess 
deposited distant from sconce by various natural agencies 
is known as 'secondary clay'. The sources of both the 
clays are readily available ihroughout the valley. 

The basic technique of forming the poU is hand- 
mode, however, wheel-turned pots arc also available in 
the last phase (IC)* Both "'Strip" and "Coil” icchniques 
weie widely used in their production. Thick rods of paste 
are made by rolling between hands and then added in suc¬ 
cessive layers to a disc or base made on mat or otlier 
ttiaterials. The ropes are firmly joined at the point of over¬ 
lap by pressing bet ween figures and thumb and further 
smoothed together by downward strokes of thumb. In 
majority of cases the ring of paste ropes arc not set direct- 
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\y m lop <if each aihcr. but rather al^vays overlap £li||htly 
on I he inside or outside. However, considerable variation 
existed in die manner in whkh ihese ropes mtt applied in 
forming vessels. For example, some pots have internal 
overlap of ropes while other have external overlap. 
Internal and external overlap alternaiitig each other are 
alsn found. Finally, neck/rims are made in various forms 
by using strips joined together; while doing this grass 
straw!^ of reeds have been used for support and to stabi¬ 
lised circular forms as the marks of grasses and reed arc 
frequently met on neck portion. Similar marks are also 
observed on body portion, specifically on pots made of 
coarse clay. Besides the above mentioned techniques, hob 
low ball of clay by pressing in ihe thumbs and then diin- 
ning the walls between thumb and finger is also used, 
specifically in shaping the simple and small size vessel. 
When vessel is completely formed, il is ready for finish¬ 
ing and decorating. Varying sections of the body may be 
tightly wetted with the hand and one or more type of 
fouletts, besides straw of grass or reed are applied for fur¬ 
ther smoothen ing on surface of pot. 

The ceramics of this culture belongs lo two techno¬ 
logical classes i.c, coarse and fine fabrics, 

(j) Coarse Fabric: This ware is characterised by 
crude and handsome pottery► The clay used for manulac- 
[uring the ptiiicry is not well levigated and contains large 
panicles of quartz, quarzitCp and limestone. The iincon- 
Irolled firing resulted sometimes into a variety of colours 
— grey, black, dull and huff. Some sherds have black 
inner and red and buff outer surface. The cote is general¬ 
ly dark a.shv, black and very rarely complelely oxidised 
which perhaps indicates fasl rise in icmpcrature in ihc ini¬ 
tial stage and a short dunilion of high temperature. In 
oibcr words* almost no control could be exercised over 
I he amount of heal produced. The shapes in this fabric arc 
mainly big jars with everted rim, small pot with rounded 
and triangular rim. howls with slightly evened and per^ 
pendiLular rim, short neck lota and hamlL 

(ii> Fine fabric: The clay used for this fabric is well 
levigated and refined by eluiriation. Hence, content of 
mineral particles are small and fine. The burnished grey 
warn and Ihe red ware art the doinineni wares in this fab¬ 
ric The differcnl shades of ihcse wares such as gtty. 
black, ashy, huff and occasionally red are achieved 
through controlled firing. Fin all y^ burnishing on the sur¬ 


face of pots is achieved through rrequenliy rubbmg with 
smtKih pebble. Characteristic shapes in this fabric are 
long neck jars with everted exlemally projeeling and fiar- 
ring rims, bowls of everted and perpendicular rims, small 
Iota, basin, lid and dislves-on-stand, 

Oecorrmons: The neolithic pots of Kashmir valley is 
generally not painted, but the surface of a large percent¬ 
age of the pots is decomted by various forms of incisions, 
impiesHiions and applied strips. These are executed by 
using different twls when clay is still soft, and during 
shaping and smoothing processes depending on the type 
of vessel and the spot at which the decoration is done. As 
many as thirteen different decorative patterns from vari¬ 
ous sites am reported so far Of these, some arc decorative 
while a few others are functional in nature. 

Maf impression: Mai impressiem is a common deco- 
raiion found at the base of pots. These must have been 
made by slraw, grass, twigs and wiker as the lakes, 
swamps and forests of Kashmir are rich in these vegeta- 
ijonal growths. Even today the use of these natural vegc- 
mtion to fonn mats and haskcls is closely integrated with 
daily life of people. Three main vrkrialions in mat making 
are distinguished in the mauimpression on pot-bases. 

Type I: In ihis two elements ^he coilor ore and the 
w^rapping of sew ing snip—am employed. The coil or core 
may have consisted of bundle of grass or rashes coiled 
spirally in shape required nr single read used os core. 
These have been gathered by sewing strip made of simi¬ 
lar material or diffemt. The strip passes round the latest 
coil piercing the edge of the one below already in place 
{fig. 1) A brge number of bone points and needles are 
reported from excavations which may have been used as 
peircing lools. 

fvpeThis type is called Hwined plaint" or twined 
weave", A single rush or bundle of rushes were laid side 
by side and inier-placcd by two threads which twine 
between each bundle or single rush. 

Type III: In this type the grasses, reed or twigs being 
lwi!iied together as in a two-playcd thread- It has two 
varianL^. 

Variatn /; Rushes lulcriaced over and under forming 
diagonal lincis. 
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Vtmaiti 2: Rushes interlaced nt right angles 

/wtv.Vffi irnes: These are simple cleccrations consist¬ 
ing of verticals, obliques^ aug-^ag lines. Of (hese vertical 
and oblique incisions, altegulnr incrvoJs, are found on the 
everted, externally projected rim of pots of co^e fabriCp 
while groups of four obliqiK; lines in reverse directions 
are found on the body. The short and deep incised lines at 
regular intcnals in rows and the long zig-zag lines join' 
ing at 45° angle at proportionate intervals fmm bottom to 
the tapering lop are I he churactcrislic decorations on the 
di.sh-on-sland. Tlie precise nature and perfection of these 
decorations .suggest the use of precise tools and instrU' 
ments. 

The ridging is a common decoration found 
on short necked and iriangular rim, made of coarse and 
Hnc fabric. These are created by down and upward press¬ 
ing of clay by thumb and fingers. 

tmd boss: The ridges are created, as mentioned 
above, on external surface of the rim, then the comb-llke 
itKil was pressed at regular intervals on these ridges to 
produce comb-1 ike designs^ while doing I be remaining 
pan became raised boss. Thus the "comh-and-boss 
impression' was produced. This decuratJon is foMnd only 
in very coarse grey ware. 

Punchiiif; ; Punching is a rare decorative technique 
used by neolithic men with the help of pointed and blunt¬ 
ed tools. Two main varieties of punched dccoralions are 
found so far in the Neolithic Contexi. There are t (a) two 
rows of punched dots on the rims of bowls, and fb) hap¬ 
hazardly punctured dots bordered by a triangle on the 
body of howls. The equal size triangular shape punching 
in a row spread uniformly on the stem of dish-on-siand is 
also found, These are punched in such a way that the 
upper pan became slightly deeper than the lower one, 

}\totchcs: This decoration is Found as iticisipn on 
lower pJditm of long neck jar and on ihe stem of dish-on- 
stand. The oblique shallow notches, even space in one 
row. executed cm long neck jnr am a rare decoration found 
on pots from phase 1C at Burzahom. whereas the shallow 
bul triangular in shape is spread uniformly in row. from 
lop to bottom, is one of the characteristic decorations on 
dish-on-stand. 


Rred impressions: This is the most common impres¬ 
sion found on (he neck and sometimes on the body por¬ 
tion of some of the pots of coarse as well as fine fabric. 
This may have been purely functional in nature as the 
reed avoided sagmg of vesseic while paste was still soft 
and also helped in smemihentng and removing ihe impu¬ 
rities from the surface of pot. 

Applied ssrips: A narrow strip qf clay was applied, 
generally horizonlaliy, forming ridges where two ropes of 
paste are luied logeiher However^ a few potsherds show 
verrical and circular strips loo. 

Concentric circles: This is a rare dceoration found in 
the interiqr of bowls. In this pattern of deeoratiua inner 
cDiicentric circle is encircled by another concentritc eirclc 
and the space between two concentric circles is fdted wiih 
groups of oblique lines. 

Tiiiimh and finger impression: Thumb arid finger 
impressions arc generally found where two ropes are 
luted together. The original purpose is to spread extra clay 
but the impressinn so formed are In a row that eventually 
it became a deenrative pattern. 

Tlie triangular shape hut hollow incised 
decoration is one qf the characleristk decorations on stem 
of dlslvon-stand. It is executed from top to bottom on 
stem with perfeciion. It is so precise and executed at reg¬ 
ular intervals in a row tn a precise manner from top to 
bottom that It gives artistic look. Other triangles are dec¬ 
orated in the form of double triangles in horizontal row as 
found on the body of bowJs^ These are cordened and 
divided up with incised dots whereas the lower one has 
ifingle dots, 

Criss-ewss: Only a .single sherd of this decorative 
pattern is found so far. Nearly horizontal and veftkal lines 
are incised on surface of ppi at regular intervals. Thus* the 
rows of small squares in relief became prurntnent. 

Mail impression: This is simple^ yet effective, deco- 
ratinn u.sed on the body of vessel, tt is in horizontal verti¬ 
cal rows. 

Coqclu.sion 


Tile pre^historic mon of Kashmir valley musi have 


NtrtliMc Ceramics and th^ir D^afrativs Fancrm in fiti.^hmir 
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started ihc ar* wqy of life before the produclioti of pot- 
lery is evident from p4Tli!ihcd tools and cuUivLiiion of 
gruins from iMjemmie pha^\ In ccmi^ of cultural dcvel- 
npnient poucry manufacturing became a regular praetiec. 
As with other neolithic cultures initial poncry was hand' 
made and very coarse in fabric. For the prcxluction of ihis 
pottery mats made of gras^ and rashes and grass may 
have been used, as most of pot sherds y ielded impfessions 
of ihese. Besides these, boss and pinch decorations are 
commonly found nn the surface of the pots. In the mature 
phase, coarse ware along with a few wheel-made pots 
with new dec oral i VC patterns were inircHJueed. The pat- 
icras mcluded triangular shape but halloiriaagular 
punch, long incised lines on the stem of dish-on-standp 


oblique Strokes, ridging, applied strips, concentric circles, 
nasi impressions and notches on the body of vase. 
However, hand-made pots and decorative patterns which 
were started earlier continiied with the same percentage. 
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Fig. 2 , Decorative Poiier^, Nootiihic Period iKashmir) 






































Harappan Jewellery Hoard from Mandi 


D,V.Sff\RMA, V,N,PRABHAKAR* 
R.TtWARI Am R.K.SRrVASTAVA** 


A chnncc discovery has added a new dimensiarL to 
ihe studies of Harappan civilizatinn- U is in ihc fomi of a 
huge hoard of jewellery, found at Mandi vill age of district 
MuzatTarnagar in weslem Uttar Pt^desh. ll deserves 
emphasis that most of ihe objects of this hoard oie made 
of gold and silver. This village (Lat. 29“26'10''N, and 
Long. 77®34'35"E and 244m above MSL) is about JO Jem 
casi to Ihe Hirtdon River and about 20 km west to ihe dis^ 
Uriel headquarters. It comes under Tiiawi police station in 
Tehsil Siidar. A metalled road, which branches off after 
Baghra village from the Mu;!:arfamagar-Shainli road, 
leads lo Mandi {fig.l). 

Qn the I si of June^ an anonymous person informed 
the police about the discovery of gold jewellery from the 
field of AniL son of Satpal Jal in Mandi village and that 
ihc villagers were digging the find spot for the Iasi fourio 
five days- The Itx^al police after reaching the Mandi vil¬ 
lage recovered approximately lOkg of Jewellery from the 
site, which was shifted to the DisUiet Treasury for safe- 
cusuxly, Subsequenilyp on lOih and 13th lune 2000, the 
author examined this jewellery as well as the flnd^spol. 

ft appears lhat \be modem Mandi village, wiih a pop¬ 
ulation of about 7000 to SOOO peoptc, is inhabited on the 
souihcm portion of an ancient mound nearly 2 metres 
high above the present ground levcL As reported by the 


villagers bumt-brtekt measuring 31-33 x 21-2J x 9 H 
cm. arc gcnemlly found in digging operations in the vih 
lagc. The find-spot of the hoard U localed on the northcrti 
portion of the mound and U under cultivnUon. The owner 
of the land carried out le^'olling operaiion of the agricul¬ 
tural field and dug out ihe hoard in questiiin hy the 
chance- The pottery types similar to Hulas and Alamgirpr 
were collected from the agricultuimJ field daring explo¬ 
ration along with burnt bricks. 

The main archaeological material, scattered on the 
find-spotp consislied of ancient potsherds and humt- 
bricks> The pottery is of mainly three varieties i.e., pbin 
red ware, painted red ware and grey ware having thick 
core manufactured with well levigated clay and adequate¬ 
ly fired. The main shapes in sturdy red ware and grey 
ware pniiery include dish-on-statid(?), neck poftion of 
vases with horizontally splayed out rim. dish with droop¬ 
ing rim, ring based jar, vases with disc base, storage jar. 
button knobbed lid with central knob, vessels with exter¬ 
nal ly flattened drooping rim and marked by a carination 
below the rimn nail he^ed basins and dishesK vessels with 
externally ihicker>ed beaked rim« ete^ (Pl^l Tbe^c shapes 
resemble with the Harappan pottery found from Hulas 
and Alamgirpur. etc. A few painted designs such as 
Peepat leaf, horizontal register of bands, etc. executed in 
black colour were also noticed. 


ASL Agrun **Dcptt. of Stale ArchacDlogy, UP. 
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A t'cw shapes in red ware of mcdiuTn to fine fabric 
such Q& howls wiih inhumed carinated rim and flal base, 
howls with flared rim. bowls wiih siraighi or vertical fea¬ 
tureless fitn, thick siomge jar, elc. were also present in the 
asscmhhigc. These shapes reprcseni Kushan-Gupia and 
later periods ul most of the sites in UP., such as MaihurJ. 

On ihc basis of the above obsen^ations it ina>' he sur¬ 
mised that the ancient pottery of Mandi represents hroad^ 
ly tw o cultural phases: 

fi} antrempomry' to that of Huim atid Alaoigirpar- 
placrd aromtd 20(Xt BC onwards, and 

(tii Kftshati pi'nod a/A.D^ HJO anwants. 

h may be noted that this observation is teniaiive and 
subject to die results of further ir^vestigalioiis. 

The mcasuremerns of bricks are Sx22x3l cm, 
9x23x33 cm. 9x2()x3f} cm. A few of them bear frog 
marks (linger Tnarks depicted obliquely). The proportion 
of mcasurenients of these hricks is unusual. Though these 
bricks appear to be related lo the earlier phase, it is diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain their precise cultural association at this 
stage. 

The hoard found from Mnndi and kept in the district 
treasury is said to have been recovered from the lower 
levels of the field in association wiih the pottery assem¬ 
blage considered to be related wmh the above rnentioned 
first peritxl. [t comprises of beads made of gold, banded 
agate, onyx, and copper. ‘Ilicre are a large number of 
etched cornelian beatls also with trefoil and eye designs. 
Two copper coniaincni are also kept along wUh the beads, 
and were found ill the same find-spot {PI. 2), The whole 
of Ihc material under consideration weighs about lOkg. 

'Fhe gold beads may further be divided into loll owing 
types. 

fri spavir hi^ads 

frrj rirtutor heads 

(iiii holhw jermimd heads 

(iv) siogfe and douhif hell shaped het^s 

(vi discireads 

The spai'crs 37 in number, are of different si^es. Out 


of them, seventeen have two holes each, four with three 
holes, fifteen wiib four holes, while one bears six holes iti 
accommodate two, three, four and six strings of beads {PL 
3}. iTiese spacers are of two types, i.e. plain and seg- 
mertied (sides). Disc beads, in very large number were 
found by AS I and are on display in the National Museum. 
The citrnlar beads form the most sixeable proportion of 
the entire lot. Apparently their nuinber appears to be in 
thousand.^. Their si/jcs vary from water thin miero lo 
medium (PL 4). A few examples show these beads were 
stuck together to make a long suing of necklace. 

Hollow terminal beads arc alwi known as hiilf TrUMjn 
shaped or shaped terminals, Seventeen beads of this 
type have been found in the Mandi hoard. These heads are 
of different sizes (PL5). On the consideration that two ter¬ 
minals would have been used in one necklace, it appears 
that they belong lo at lcii.st eight necklaces. 

BelLshapcd beads are 42 in number, 39 wiili single 
hole and tJiree with double holes (PL 6) 

Beads of semi-precious stones include about half a 
dozen beads of ony x and over 200 of banded agate (PI.?). 

Copper beads are only six in number Besides, one 
thin gold foil is also included in this assciiiblage(PL7). 

Copper coniuiners found along with ihe jewellery are 
of two shapes. 

fjf large deep htrwl with convex sides and fiat base, and 
fh’J rectangular. 

Both of them are in a bad slate of preservation, llie 
earlier one i$ partly broken from the upper side. The 
radius of the bowl is 21 cm. Its iniemal and outer depths 
are about 14.8 and 15,3 cm respectively. The length, 
width and inner depth of the rectangular container mea¬ 
sures 47.5, 9.5. 4.5 cm. It appears that these containers 
had some sun of cover too. which have not been fount! 
with the hoard. 

Apart from the above mentioned eomponents of jew^ 
ellery kept in government Treasury* a few broken silver 
ornaments and bits and pieces of silver pots were also 
observed in the possession of Tjtavi Police Station Tliis 
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include.v ihrcc broken partis of anklets or bnngics (pad- 
katiik or kim^ansi . Two of them pul together nppear to be 
of one podkfitak or kangao while the third is the broken 
hnJf of another More of them were recovered hy AS I and 
are on display in ibe Nalionnl Museum, 

Spneer beads of gold have also been found at 
Mohenjodaro (Marshnli 193 h517-IK, PI. CXLVlt, No. 
20) and Lolhal (Rao ]985r 633-34, Pl.CCXCV AK 
Bronje spacer beads are found in Allahdino hoard 
{Kenoyer I99H: BS, Fig. 7JO; J99, Cat. no. 4K). 
Eatnmplcs of spacer beads of copper arc known from 
Mohenjtidaro (Marshall l93J: op. cit Nos, 18. I9:CXLF 
n. Nos. 3 5* 17) and Harappa fVals 1940: 439, PI. 
CXXXVIL No. 46J, Besides, copper and terracoiiQ spac¬ 
er beads are also known from Lothal and other Harappan 
sites fRao 1985: 584, 605. 607. 608). ITksc heads are 
comparable to I hose represealed in the Mandi hoard. 

Circular gold beads of Mandi resemhle the steatite 
and gold micro or wafer beads of Mohenjodaru (Maekay 
im Pis. eXJ, I; CXXXVh L 2; CXXXVJl 68-71, 
CXXXiX. 29-32- 1938: 517-18) and Lothal (Rao 1935: 
583. 595. 633-35, PI. CCLXVII) and steatite beads of 
Harappa (Vats 1940: 395-96. 436. PL. CXXXm. Fig. I), 

Hollow term inn] beads arc also known as half moon- 
shaped terminals, hemispherical terminakand 'D’ shaped 
heads. Such gold beads arc reported from Lothal (Rao 
1985: 633 35. PI. CCXVl AJ and Mohenjudan^ (Marshall 
1931: 520. 22. Pk CLL CXLL 3). Examples of bron/.c 
terminal beads are reprc,sentcd in Allahdino hoard 
(Kenoyer 1998: 199, Cal. no. 48). Tliis type of lerracotta 
icrminal beads resembling ibose of gold and copper arc 
ako necasionoJly noticed ai Lolbal {Rao 1985:584) and 
other Harappan sites. 

Beads of banded agate have been found in consider* 
able numbers from different situs, such os, Mohunjodaro 
(Marshall 1931: 536-37. PI. CL: Maekay 1938! 497.50k 
3. 513. 516. 527J. Lotbal {Rao 1985: 5K5. 597-9. PI. 
CCLXIX B Allahdinu (Kenoyer 1998: 138. fig. 7J0L 
Kunal (Khairi & Acharya 1995: 86X etc. 


Some onyx heads have been found at Indus Valley 
sites (Marshall 1931: 536-37: Maekay 1938:500: Maekay 
1943:204, 209h however, at Lnihal they W'ere more pop¬ 
ular (Rao 1985: 565. 5K6-7+ 603-5). The same is true of 
ciched cornelian beads. 

Though the copper containers have not been found 
containing ihc jewellery of Mandi hoard* un the ha,‘iis of 
circumstanlial evidence il may be surmised that most of it 
was kept in the large bowl. The shape of this cemtainer 
broadly resembles to ihai of earthen vessel confining the 
Allabdino h^Jord (Kenoyer 1998: 138. rig.7J9), Nol a sin¬ 
gle jewellery nf the siste and shape accomodablc in the 
rectangular container is represented in the material kepi in 
the recovered hLiard nf Mandi, The gold HI lets or ribbcins 
found from Mohenjo-daro and cither Harappan sites are 
notable in I his regard. Such fillets are shown on she fore¬ 
head of a few Harappan sculptures (Lai and Gupta: PIs- 
204 B and C). The length and width of a fillcl. from 
Mohcnjo-ciaro* i.c. 42 cm and 1.4 cm respectively 
(Kenoyer 1998: 200. Cal. no. 52), indicale thai the rec¬ 
tangular container of Mandi might have contained a num¬ 
ber of such fillels, which have heen most probably taken 
away by the villagers. 

Tlie above description shows thai several potsherds, 
found from the lowest levels of the fmd-spot of the Mandi 
hoard, have Harappan affinity and are comparable to the 
pottery found at the Harappan sites of Hulas and 
Alamgirpur As the jewellery discovered at Mandi is 
clearly comparable with those found at different 
Harappan sites menhoiicd above, both on circunisiantial 
and comparative consideratiDns the jewellery of the 
Mandi bciard appears to he of Hiirappan workmanship. 

Major hoards of Harappan jewcltcry have been founLJ 
so far from Mohenjo-^daro, Harappa and Allahdino in 
Pakistan and Lothal and Kunal (Early Harappan) in India, 
Mandi is the next additiem to this bsl. However, consider¬ 
ing the quunlity of gold beads and bracelets* it is the most 
imponani and largest amongst all II may be noted in this 
regard that the circular w^afer gold beads are found in 
comparatively lesser proponion as ibe Harappan sites, 
while I he Mandi hoard contains mainly such beads, thou- 


• Gold hraccleis were not included in the nuitenal kept in IheTfeosUfy ihc« were subsequently handed over to A%1 hy ibe villagers. 
They are thick hid tow type, heart-shaped forms wdl as solid ajtti ihin oiks, btnh on display in the National Museum. 
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sands in rumhcr and roughly over 7 kg in weight. ]l 
should be noled in this regard thal this quantity is only of 
iht gold beads included in the hoard kept in treasury. It 
diws not include the material taken away by the villagers. 
On a rough csilrnalc it may be surmised that the Mandi 
hoard niighl have contained objects at least three to four 
limes of this quantity. 

Earlier a number of Harappan sites were brought to 
light during ihc extensive explorations carried out in 
Saharanpur. Mujaffamagar, Bulandshahar and Meerut 
districts. Besides, a few such sites are also known from 
Ihc neighbouring districts of Etah and Bijnor (Joshi. 
1984:521 -23). A few of them. i.e., Alamgirpor and Hulas, 
etc, have also been excavalcd. The dlscovciy of Mandi 
hoard, however, has drawn renewed attcnlion towards 
this area of western Uttar Pradesh. In view of this discov¬ 
ery, it seems that a lot many hitherto unknown aspects of 
the culture, represented by the habilalion deposits of these 
sites, may be revealed in future investigations. 


Since the aforementioned finds of Mandi have not 
been found from ihcir slmtiflcd cultural context, scienlif- 
ic archaeological excavation* is necessary to corroborate 
the above surrai-ses and to understand different aspects 
related to the hoard as well as ancient cultures represent¬ 
ed at this site. We will have to wait for that till the con¬ 
clusion of such operations, but from the very on set 
Mandi has already earned a place of distinction in the 
context of Kaiappan civill?.atlon for its incomparable 
hoard, 

Abovt description is based on the observation of the 
first auibor of this paper. 
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* It is worthwhile to nwntion herein ihai the Archaeological survey of India has icccntly carried out a limited excavaiion under the 
direction of Sri R S. Bisht at the find-spot of the above hoard to recover the fcmaining part of it and to ascertain its cultural coniext- 
Thc excavDied area is, however, found highly disturbed partly due to the aforesaid levelling operations and treasure hunt. The exca¬ 
vation yielded approximately SflO gm. of jewellery cnnsisimg of circular wafer beads, spacers, conical beads, and beads of handed 
agate. miL-nwleabte. faience beads, a few leirocoua sling halls, terTocutin aninul figurines.broken silver pieces and artcaiiui shaped 
[ctTdCOUa beads. A Itiln was al-so exposed, tis upper portion is dairkflged It measures 127 cm x 84cm x fjo cm and was found filled 
with ash. broken potshcnls. burnt bricks (3Bx28xl0cm) with finger impressions and other bumi malcrials. A burnt brick structure 
measuring 97 x 90 cm was also revealed to the south-east of the kiln at a di stance of aboiU 25 m. The structure has three course and 
™ns in northeast-southwest direction. The bricks used therein musure 36 x 22 x !0«n. The total habilalion deposit revealed in the 
excavaiion is 65-80 cm. The pottery types such as plan and painted red ware, thick grey ware, and red polished ware with stamped 
designs represent two cultural deposits namely, llarappan and Kushan. 
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Dhalewan — An Early Harappan site in Pubjab 

Madku Bala and Vishnu Kant* 


The ancieni site ai Dhalewan^ (Lat, 300 V 20"' N; 
long 75 " 35" 45"' E.) in Man^ Disliict Punjab is situati^d 
about 30 km northeasi of dislricl headquarters and aboiiL 
7 km from ihe township of Bhiktii^ The approach to 
Dhalewan from Bhikhi is by a road which is negotiable 
by any mode of surface transpon. The mouml suddenly 
emerges oul from the adjoining low sand dunes and tush 
green fields. Presently the mound b situated on the east¬ 
ern side of the canal locally called drain which has been 
dug on the dried up bod of the ancient Sirhind NalJah. As 
one could see from fax away the mnuird is very iftipres- 
sivc^ having a height of about Bm. and measuring SEOOO 
sqm. The mound is capped by a Mafhi, suttoutided by 
Neem, Bnhul and a huge banyan tree around which a cir¬ 
cular depression has been dug- The rnound had more area 
of ancient occupation which has been now brought under 
cuItJvaiion which is ancsted to by the find of pottery in 
the adjoining fields. The site was explored during an 
extensive exploration of Man.sa district in 1984 by a team 
headed by Shri J.P. Joshi and as.sisted by Ms Madbu Bata. 

The availability of twenty five sites of Early 
Hai^ppan, Harappan and Late Harappan periods in an 
area of approximately 1250 sq- Km in Mansa District 
shows that this area was a very important mm in the 
Harappan culiurc-area (fig. 1)^ The Early Harappan arKl 
Harap^ans preferred the Chaggar and its tributaries^ as 


this was a more static river-system than the Beas^ Satluj 
and Ravi which were erratic in their behaviour and chang¬ 
ing their courses very often. The Sirhind. a tributary of 
the Ghaggar^ was one of the most iitipoitartt lines of com¬ 
munication between Punjab and Rajasthan for getting raw 
materials like timber^ especially Deodar used tn house¬ 
building scliviiicsi as noted earlier. This channel appears 
to be bu^ng with activity in the third and second mil¬ 
lennia. Studies of the settlement pallem of the area sug¬ 
gests that it had three types of setUemeRts. This area, 
therefore, gives die best evidence of all the three types of 
settlements placed near each other, creating an ideal situ¬ 
ation of an urban complex. Their commerctal interaction 
was the pre-requisite for a developed civilization. It 
seems that Sirhind was an important ^economic pocket' 
which mobilized ihc resources of ibc nofthem region of 
ihe lower Himalayas and irarLsported them to Bahawalpur 
area via Kalibangan, and also to Harappan sites in 
Haryana and Punjab. 

Excavation have been carried out at this site between 
January lo May 2000 by a team of ihc Excavation 
Branch-11 of Archaeological Survey of India under the 
direction of Ms. Madhu Bata. Superintending 
Archaeologist. 

The Excavation ai Dhalewan has yielded a sequence 
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of ihrce cultures starting wish the remains of 

Earljf Harappan culture in Perit^d t. divisible into three 
sutvperiods in a deposis of about 3in.^ in Period H 
(Kushann) people re-occupied the mound after a lapse of 
constderjhie lime and Period 11 [ has Gupia and Post 
Gupsa and later remains having a deposit of 2 to 3 m. 

Period lA is marked hy a deposit of about tiOcm over 
the natural soil and below the tniter faee of the fortifica¬ 
tion of sub-Period IB. Early Harappap pottery has been 
found from this deposit. This shows the first occupation¬ 
al deposit of Early Harappan occupation at the site. This 
horizon has'^no Harappan pottery* No stnicturc has so far 
been found in this sub-period. 

Period IB is Teprcscnicd by a fortified Early 
Harappan settlement. The mud-brick fortification wall 
running towards north west to southeast was about 
2 m wide (?) and 2^ m long had a rectangular projec¬ 
tion of 8.00 m K 6,00 m at the northwestejm end. The set¬ 
tlement is found in the western side of the fortiOcation. 
Two circular kilns (Ohaiff) along the inner sid^ of th 
fort in cation and partly e?tposed two rooms having 
evidence of burning with a 2 m wide separate entrance 
(PL J) found in this sub-period indicate industrial 
activity. 

As a result of eircavation, Dhalewan has emerged as 
an Early Harappan settkrrrem evolving into a Harappan 
settlement. Houses and fortification were built of Mud 
bricks having the ratio of 1:2:3 and 1:2:4 in this sub-peri¬ 
od. The pottery has Harappan sturdy ware and perforated 
jars along with Early Harappan pottery and all types of 
terracolta cakes. 

Period JC U indicaied by a deposil of Im to L50 m 
and is represented by a change of planning of settlemeni. 
The entire inner settlement was planned and construcied 
dr navo. This sub-period contains two structural phases. 
The fortification of the pre viotis sub-period was also used 
in this suh-period. A room of size 3.45 x 2.20 m having 
narrow galleries with a huge platform was found in ibc 
first phase of this sub-period. The circular kiln, two pots 
and multiple hearths and partly eKposed mom with small 
circular ovens (PI. 2) rcpfoseni the phase El of this sub- 
period. A circular kiln, two pots and the multiple hearths 


found together with steatite heads near ihe pots and also 
from the pot suggest an industrial area probably for mak¬ 
ing the sicattte beads. 

The other material finds in this sub-period include 
cubical weights of stone, parallel-sided chert blades 
painted Harrappan pottery etc. indicating a fullfledgcd 
Harappan occupation. The site was completely deserted 
after period IC- 

Poiiery of PeritKl 1 is akin to the pottery found in the 
Early Harappan cpniest at Kalibangan in Rajasthan and 
B ana wall in Haryana. Almost all the fabrics in pottery are 
available aE Dhalewan which are met with at (Calibangan 
and Banawali. Pottery includes dish on stand of red w^arc 
as well as of grey ware, fragments of perforated jars, gob¬ 
lets, thick and sEurdy fragments of basins in Fabric D hav¬ 
ing incised decoration on the inner side, monochrome and 
bichrome decorated poEtery etc. 

Noteworthy finds of Period I arc largest type of 
cakcs-triangular, circulart musdkas etc* found in various 
Sizes. Some cakes have mat impressions (PI. 3). 

Amongst the antiquities found are, terracotta, faience 
and shell bangles, plain as well as decorated; cubical 
weights of stone, paraHel-sided chert blade, beads of 
lapis-lazuli, canielian, agate and steatite, {PI 4); terracoi^ 
tfl wheels and fragments of carl frames, terracotta hulls 
cic. Other noteworthy find is the graffiti marks on pottery 
akin to Harappan signs. 

PerfDd II (Kashan) The site was re-occupied in this 
period, after a lapse of about 200 years. Mud-brick struc¬ 
tures, portable hearths, multiple hcajihs, incurved rim 
bowls, sprinklers, decorated pottery, copper coins, 
areanut-shaped lerracotta beads, terracotta figurines etc. 
are the importaiu finds of the Kushana period. 

Period ill (Gupta atid laler) Over the open parts of 
fortification of Early Harappans, drculnr and deep pits 
were dug for clayey soU and for dumping refuse. The 
stnictures are mode of mud-lump walls. Hearths, have 
also been found. Sharp-edged bowls, hajulled-incensc 
burners (lamps), tiles, lids etc. are the other charflcterisitc 
finds of this period. 


Chalcolithic Settlements at Chichali 


Drs. S.K, MnTRA and Shivanakda. V* 


ITic Eifcline of Madhya Pradesh (Madhya Dcsa), 
Narmada catered lo the riErcds of many a cutiural iiocicty 
of pnituhisloric Tirdia sitico third millermiiim B.C It was 
a naioral barrier for many^ because of iU lutfeuienl fero- 
ei(jU!> and pi^anuc look. Others embraced ii because of its 
parenntal water and fertile land. The Prehistoric man right 
from his early stages has lived in this region, i.c ‘Early 
Stone Age\ tn fact the only specimen of Prehistoric man 
has come from Narmada with the discovery of fossilized 
!^kull from Hatnora. near Hoshangabad. Chichali 
22°flR'N: 75^22‘E) in Khasrawad taluk of Khargaon dis- 
triel of Madhya Pradesh (fig, I) also has yielded large 
number of prehistoric artefacts belonging In all die sEages 
of Prcbisiorit period. 

In tbc pmsent paper we shall emphasise upon the 
ChalcolitbiL finds and the settlement patlerns unearthed 
during the cJtcavations between 199S to 2000. Chichnli is 
located on the left hank of river Nanoada. 7 km west of 
village Nimrani t.m the Mumbai-Agra National Highway, 
Hie site was discovered in IW6-^7 by Ebe Prehistory 
Branch of Archaeological Survey of India, dunng the 
cour^ of exploration headed by Sbri S.B.OEaV The 
ancient Chakolilhic mound of Chichali is locally known 
as 'Ghosai Tawda* mr^aning ihc habitat of Ehc Gusais or 
present day Goswamis, A single family of Gtiswainis arc 
among the ChichaH habitants even today. The silc is situ¬ 


ated about t km cast of the village overlooking the river 
on its north. The main mound raises to a height of 33 
metres from the present waler level of river and measures 
IOC) m N-S X 90 m E-W. in a horse shoe shape. A smaller 
mound is found M m west of the bigger mound also over¬ 
looking the river measures 40 m E-W x 30 m N-S. The 
surface collection during exploniticins provided vary 
i npomni and number of ceramic repertoire which 
jndudes white painted blaek-and-red ware, thick incised 
red ware, black on red ware, red slipped wait, dull red 
ware^ grey ware, black and red ware and black burnished 
ware. The other finds include a chalice, beads of lapis 
laituli^ carneliariH icitucoEta, sEcatitc»T.C, caf studs, broken 
quem^ niullers, shell bangles, microlithic cores and 
blades. 

The finds immcdialely remind us the tamous sites of 
Navadatoli^ and Maheswar^ Ncjt much w^ork was carried 
out in the East Nimar region since the complciiou of the 
work ai NavadaioU. In ihe rtcent pnsi the Prehistory 
Branch of the Survey conducted small scale excavations 
in I his region at Pipri^ Utawad^ and Navrakheri.^ All the 
three sites iiimcd out to be Gialcolithic in character with 
sporadic inllucnce of early historical finds in the later 
stage. Like Chichali all ihcse sites arc located to the south 
of Narntada though not exactly on the river bank unlike 
Chichali, except Navrakheri. As crow flics Chichali k 


♦Afchaeologital Surveyor India, Prehi.story Branch. Nagpur. 
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fig. 1. Localion Map of ChichnU. 
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]<3calcd aboul 10 km downstream of Narmada. Thtis Ehe 
recenl works carried out in ihis region has thrown more 
light on I he chakolithic culium of Nimar province and 
their possible inicmction airiong themselves. Rich cxplo- 
ration finds and over foyf meires of ctiltura] deposit 
ascertained from the exposed elifT of the mound over¬ 
looking the river deserved large scale excavation to 
record various aspects of chalcolithie culture. The site is 
located on an ancient river-crossing zone very close to the 
Khalghal bridge linking the north to south on the Naduniil 
Highway. In fact (he Khalghat bridge can be seen clearly 
from I he mound ilself- 

ChichaJi mound wasi subject to major excavations in 
two consecutive field seasons of 199S-2000 under the 
direction of Dr S.K.Mitlra. The excavations have estab^ 
lished the maximum deposit of approximately 4.5 m 
mainly confined to ihe north of the bigger mound and 
3.25 m towards south (fig. 2). While the smaller mound 
had yielded a maximum deposit of 2.6(J m, there is hard- 
ly any cultural difTerenccs in their deposits between the 
two mounds except that the smaller mound was not pre¬ 
ferred much for the hubilalton during the early historical 
times. Similarly, from the centre of the larger mound 
towards the south the early historical deposit was much 
less than the northern half of the mound. This shows that 
righi from the Chakolithic levels to the culminaiion of 
early historical period at Cliichali people preferred to stay 
towards river side for better view of the river and fresh 
air. The excavation has confirmed in all four periods of 
cultural assemblage at Chichali; ihe Telalive dates cub 


turcs an as below; 


Re 1 all VC Dalts 

Period 1 

_ Ahar — c. 2000 lo 1800 B.C 

Period 11 

— Maiwa — c. ] 800 lo 1100 B.C 

Pcrknl 111 

— jorwe — r, 1100 it> 700 B.C. 

Period IV 

ac. 

— early histuricaJ — c, 700 lo Prc'2ntl cent 


PerkHtl: Aharians inhabited both the mounds simul¬ 
taneously and accounted for nearly 4f> cm of cultural 
deposit. In fact they are the first settlers at Chichali over 
I he natural black cotton soil. They constructed houses 


with mud walls having single opening for a room with 
average thickness of the walk mnging between 20 to 2S 
cm with welbrammed mud floors. {Pi t). New evidences 
have come to light for the first lime from the larger 
mound, associated with the Aharians. where they have 
constructed a huge wall to serve as a boundary* made of 
thick mud wall wiih an (average thickness of 55-60 cm) 
supported by vertically placed reinforced posts at regular 
intervals of 2Cb25 cm distance. The wall was provided 
with a maximum LIO m foundation cut through the nat¬ 
ural black collon soil. Considering the depth of the foun¬ 
dation it is likely that ihe boundary wall must have been 
raised to an height of over 2 m. Thus ii is new evidence 
that has come to tight in context to ehalcolilhic settlement 
paltem. Within this enclosure wall the Aharians built their 
small huts or circular and oval shape and later consliuct- 
ed single, double and multi-roomed houses of mud walls. 

The typical white painted black-and-red ware of the 
Aharians constituted the bulk of ceramic finds besides red 
ware and thick incised red ware. Tlie while painting 
ehiefiy comprises dots^ slashes^ lines, criss-cross, parallel 
lines and vertical wavy tines - In most of the occasions the 
palming is executed in groups. Sporadic presence of 
black painted buff wash ware during this period is note¬ 
worthy. White painted black and red ware mainly 
accounted for the shapes of bowks and dishes. So also the 
black on buff ware while the red ware consisted of vases, 
dough platest^ storage jars and basins. 

The antiquarian finds aceouni for small lerracotm 
hull (PI. 2) and decorated beads, steatite and shell beads. 
Most of the houses have ingle hearth and saddle quemH 
in rifif. Besides a Couple of houses yielded in Jirti macc- 
hc^ads. dull red ware vase and querns. Microlithic blade 
industry accounted fora large number among the antiqui¬ 
ties mainly fashioned out of chalcedDny and occasionally 
on chert and camelian. 1“he raw material abundantly 
available locally, has helped in fa-shioning of these loob 
in large number which comprises parallebsided, pen- 
knife* and serrated bl^cs. lunales and points. 

The quantity of Eininial bones accounis for the food 
habits of Aharians besides large amount of charred wheat 
grains widely found in all the trenches and couple of lin¬ 
tels like fifffOTtg and muar accounLs for fhetr food habits 

F€ni?d //: Mai wans sueceeded the Aharians at 
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Chit KyJi wi[h liine gap and iit;t’ounicd for the niaxi- 
mum dcposi* of 1.5 m amongst ihc chalcolithic \cvch. 
Like iheir predecessor^^ Mai wans also huilt the is houses 
wiih mud-walls in squiim, rceiangulaf shapes, circular 
(PI. 3) and ovalish huLs with provisions of latched bam- 
b(Hj roof. Number of houses have yielded in siut single, 
double atiJ occasionally triple hc^inhs with ^uem and 
large quaniiiy of ceramic evidence. Hie ceramic industry 
of this periiHl mainly accounted for ihtck pnstc/hlack on 
red ware, black on huff ware, red slipped ware, red ware, 
dull red ware. Special mention is made of very brighi 
slipped red ware only associated with Malwans at 
Chichali. Besides lesser qiianiity of chacolaie slipped 
ware and grey ware is also fourLd. Tlie lower levels of 
Malwa has produced survivals of white painted black- 
and-red ware of the preceeding period. Dish-on- stand, 
pottery si and, chalice jar, vase, channelled bowL dish, 
dough plates, basins, elongated necked vase, accounted 
for shapes in black on red ware, red slipped ware and red 
ware, A special menlion is made here of a conical based 
elongated barrel shaped narrow necked jar resembling 
Harappan poi found m situ on a Malwa n fioor Most of 
ihc slip is made of red , orangish and hufr mi^ed colours. 
A large variety of pain led motifs which includes flora^ 
fauna and geomeLrie designs arc citeeutcd with blacky 
purplL% red and occasionally with while pigments. The 
painted design^ include simple Mnes wavy pattern^ 
strokes, hollow and solid triangles, loops and curves diag¬ 
onally placed mesh design, chequer board and spenradte 
human represe mat tons. Mostly the upper belly and neck 
part was preferred for the execution of paintings. A red 
slipped ware sherd conlaining gunny bag impression is 
among the noteworthy finds. Malwa level at Chichali has 
produced a number of ift siiu full slorage jars in red ware 
and red slipped w^arc. TnieresEingly enough, several stone 
floor polishers weitr arranged round Ihc pot covered with 
an inverted dish on statid, may bespeak of a kind of reli¬ 
gious aclivity. (PI. 4). 

Antiquarian Hiads of the Malwan.s at Chichali include 
copper objecis representing chisel {PI. 5), ^^parsu (PL 6}, 
fpsh-hook.s, anlimony rods and needles, lerracolLi onimni 
figurines and heads of stcalilc, agate, shell, bone, chert, 
chalcedony, jasper and carnelian- bangles of shell besides 
huge quantity of microliths fashioned onl of chalcedony, 
chert and eamelian. Among she cereals and lintels ehurred 
grains of w^heat, black gram, green gram, barley are some 
of ihe finds besides huge quantity of slaughtered animal 


bones. Siimc of them are charred and represent their 
fncHHl habits. 

PirrifKl ni: Malwa is closely succeeded by Jorwe cub 
luic at Chichali with an average deposit of a metre. 
During this periixl they constructed houses of mud wall of 
an inferior eharaetei as compared to their precceding peri¬ 
ods and plastered from cither sides. Occasionally Lhe 
plaster was dcxHiralcd wilh stucco finish. The house door 
was wed-rammed and burnt hard for a lunger life and was 
subsequently repaired on several times. Besides the 
lorwcyans conslructed huts in eircolar and ovatbb shapes 
over a rammed rubble floor and the superstructure sup- 
fKiricd by posts arranged in cimulnr ra.shioii- The ceramic 
is repTcsenied by typical of the Jorwe black on red wmc 
Hnished with high bright red coloui- from the exterior and 
hright orangish 10 buff finish carrying painting. Besides, 
red ware, red slipped ware, dull red ware, chocolate 
slipped ware, grey ware and black burnished ware formed 
the other ceramics of this period. Pottery shapes include 
small high necked, pear, lota shaped out flaring feature¬ 
less rimmed flask with and without painting and with the 
witbouT graffiti marks are noteworthy Channelled bowls 
externally decorated, deep bowb. basin, miniature poi,s, 
chalice, small to medium si^.cd vases often painted and 
slorage jars are also found. Painted moufs which occurs 
inside the rim and exterior of the pens upio shoulder level 
ofien depicts parallel strokes placed diagonally^ suspend¬ 
ing curves, sun motifs, dots arranged in wavy fashion, 
other geometrical designs and occasionully depicling fau¬ 
nal representations. A unique find in red ware is large 
sixed slorage jar extensively dceoruted with applique fin¬ 
ger pressed concentric circle pattern from this level (Ph 7) 
has its parallels from Jorwe levels of Navdotoli. 

The anliquariun finds include eopper fish hooks, ami- 
mony nods, necdle.s, rings, terracotta human and animal 
figures, net sinkers, beads of steatite, shell, chalcedony, 
agate and jasper, bangles of shell, querns, mullcrs and 
polishers. 

Fmm the cutting a straligraphical observation made 
reveals a significant evidence of raulting of strata, per¬ 
haps caused due lo earlhqueke at Chichali may have 
brought an end io Jorwe period as seen from the uniform 
Collapsed houses noticed in several lienchcs in the same 
level and lurther corrobtiratcd hy unifonnly burnt hori/on 
throughout lhe site occurring at a time. In such cose it can 
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he presumed that anuiural diiiiL^ter ha^ lakcn place aK a 
lime when must «if Ihe Jorweyans were busy in euaking 
llicir hxxJ, 

Pt riml IV: This periixi accdunts for ihe early hisior- 
ieal tlepr^stl which followed the Jorweyans wiih4>ul agap. 
U Iwis produced a large quiinlity of anliquilies typical of 
the pcritnl comprising of eartielian beads, semi-preckTUs 
stunc beads of different silicious materials; tertacolla 
iibjccis, beads, nei sinkers; ivory combs: bone poiitLs; 
large quamiiy of iron ohjecls comprising axe, hoc, points^ 
aiTOw-licatls, nails and clamps, A unique find amongst the 


ccjiitntcs of Ibis period is a three-handled ^i^jemuikha md 
ware, globular bodies wide mouthed jiir (PI. 8). During 
this period they lived in huts measuring 2 to 3 tn in dia. 
and have cjslcnsivcly used lime for their houses and sur- 
TCHjndings. Suiprisingly one of the post-holes has yielded 
a ptiriion of post in tact in sr/n. 

Thus we find Chichali enjoyed the status of an 
impurlanl centre for more than 151)0 years in the Narmada 
basin. Tliis excavation has further thrown light on the 
chalcolilhic settlement with enough evidences of their 
living in semi-urban conditions. 


L MjR f9^ 97 (unpublished). 
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Chalcolithic Painted Human Representations 

from Chichali 

Ch. BASJlkAO* 


Hu: genesis of |>ain[ings m general and depict ion of 
Kiinuin motifs in particutar dates hack \o the prehisloric 
limes when ihe earl>^ man began eKpcrimcnling Uf rrccK 
his ideas and ohservaiions over ihc rocky canvas of caves 
and mck'shcltcrs.Though incipient in nature, iheear!icsl 
painted human moiifs were iiupa'ssioiis of hand-prinls 
noticed variously from Europe' to Ccntml Indian rock- 
sliellers% Subsequently he had envisaged a method of 
recording events of day-to-day life pertaining to the sub¬ 
sist nnee, game and socio-religious aspects. These basic 
etements cd theme of magico-religious nature rules the 
canvas down to early historical limes parallel to emer¬ 
gence of tsllier modes of cirganic and inorganic materiah 
amongst which ceramics pbyed a significant role result¬ 
ing in expansion and greater mobility of paintings, its 
form, theme, concept, oxecution and techniques during 
the protuhistoric period- The river valleys of Narmada, 
Chamhal and Tapti witnessed the emergence of many a 
chalcolithic settlement in Central India. Most of these 
sites exhihii initial inroads of Kay atha-A bar cultural tmiLs 
and the rise of Maiwa chalcolithic cultunCr The charaeter- 
isttc features and cch'c elements of Malw^a chalcolithic 
entity were adequately known from the evidences from a 
numher of sites like Navndatoli^ Nagda^ Aw^a, Manoli, 
Kayathii, Beasnagar Atudkhas^ Dangawadn, Pipliya- 
[jorka and Runiji^ and recent evidences reported from 
lower Narmada at Pipri-ulawad.* Navlakberi^ and 


Chichali.^ 

TTie ceramic data available from these 2 £ttes were 
indeed abundant to help us in estimating and to recon¬ 
struct the demography and social life patterns of Central 
Indian Chalcolithic settlements. The paintings over the 
ceramics generate finer inputs of the social life, environ^ 
ment and the artistic talents of their authors. However 
occurrence of painted human motifs were con fined to few 
sites vi^, Navadatoh\ Nagda*^ Awra*' and Oangawada"^ in 
the Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh and Iniinigaon^' 
and Diamabad*^ from adjacent Maharashtra. While the 
Malwa group was essentially identified as of Mai wan 
entity the latter represenis Jorwe and Savalda cultures. 
Navadatoli had pr^xluccd fairly good number of ceramics 
hearing pain led human figures than the rest; thus provid¬ 
ing subsianttal evidence about the chalcolihic Narmada 
population. Within the proximity of Navadaioli. the 
recent cxcavaitons conducted by Dr. S.K. Mittra between 
1998-2000. at Chichali 22DaN. right on he 

southern bank of Narmada jn Ka.'iarawad taluk of 
Khargaon district have brought to light four fold culluml 
sequence of Ahnrp Malwa, iorwc and Early hislorica! 
periods.*^ TIh: cemmic industry of Malwa period has pfu- 
duced some of the finest examples of hitherto unknown 
painted motifs, leflccting fauna and nora besides geomci- 
ric designs. OecuTrence of animal depictions out number 
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huEiian mutifs ycl they xhww adequalo light on ihc chal- 
cnliihic lire ai ChichalL 

In nil seven spcdfncns, hearing human depictions 
were nuUL’cd at the silc and all belong to differenl Icvqk 
of Mulwn perittti (fig. I). A close scrtiliny of these spciri- 
n’bcris sugge.sL that the urtisis adhered w naturnlistic and 
sty Italic Lhetties. Tlie painlings were invariably executed 
in black pigment obtained from organic and inorganic 
substances. The treatment of body-form was attained 
through adopting geometric symbols, angular and cursed 
strokes besides constant use of fine brush. 

The .specimens retrieved were storage jar, vase and 
bowls of ntedium to coarse fabric treated w ith bright red, 
red. dull-red and buff-slip. Based on thematic and siylis- 
lie grounds ihe painted human figures of Chichali are 
broadly classified into three different eatagories vi^. 
dancing human figures: ponraiis or individual figures and 
human figures in associalion with animals. 

Dana ftHuman Figures: Two specimens accounts 
for this category and hoth are on howls and hear identical 
painlings. The artist had depicted a theme representing 
dance scene of a social or community festive moment in 
a simple way with ihc help of lines and strokes. The 
human figures exhibit total uniformity wiih regard to their 
si?c. Ehus indicating the precision involved in the cxecu- 
tinn of these motifs. 

But for surface treatment and breakage of painted 
portion both the specimens bear dancing scene of identi¬ 
cal nature (nos^ I ^ 2}^ The former executed in black over 
red surtacc depicts ihc scene of a comm uni ty^group danc¬ 
ing by four individuals in a joyful mood. The figures are 
slender and each measures 3 cm in height. The body is 
represented by relalivoly ihicker vertical lines and ihe 
Itcads are miirked by hollow circle connected to ihe tonai 
with sire Idled neck and the legs arc depicted by small 
horizontal and slender vertical strr>kes as if half crouched. 
The hands arc delineated by oblique strokes connected to 
each i>ther showing that the group holding their handii: to 
each uthcr while dancing, Furtherp each human figure is 
shown with two pairs of hands to denote ihe effect of 
bidy molion involved in the acl of dancing and to ani¬ 
mate the movements of lumds while dancing, thus denot¬ 
ing Ihe ait important ry thin. The second specimen shows 
the ve.sliges of below the waist petition of three human 


ngures similar to the specimen above, which is bordered 
by horizontal lines above head and below the fc^et rcspec* 
lively. The dancing human motifs of Chichali can very 
well be identified with those reported from Navadatoli*^ 
and to some extent with Nagda’' dancing figures, 

Porirait ar indhiduai mottfi: Four example:^ of this 
kind are reported from the site. As ihcs^c figures exhibit 
different style and mode of depiction each specimen is 
dealt separately, ^fhe first specimen of portrait (no. 3J is 
very interesting and toially differs from others in regard 
to their form of dcpictioti ax the fiiure is shown standing 
to its right. The 2.2 cm motif show.^ the vestiges of human 
body below bust level. The denoted body joscmblcs that 
of a dumb-bell shape showing waist and pelvic portions. 
The legs are depicted by two parallel lines, terminating 
towards left at the end thus forming the feet. The stylisti¬ 
cally drawn curved features could be its headgear. This 
human mtstif is the only evidence at the site .shown with 
feet. Navdatoli prtwluccs a variant of the illustrated exam- 
plgp also from Malwa level.The second figure of this 
series (no,4) is painted in black on a storage jar of red 
ware. The painted human motif of, x 4 cm depicts 
bust and above waist portions in a stylistic way. 1Tke head 
is dennicd by a solid circle connected to solid triangular 
body with a long neck. The gcnily raised and curvelinear 
suspended hands are probably holding suspending flow^er 
hunch. The available portion of the figure may resemble 
boat at a glance owing to its missing portions below husi 
line. However^ si mi far figures with raised hands were 
repc^rted from The chalcolithic roek-paintings at 
Kanjadci*^ of Chamba! valley^ Malwa levels of Nagda**, a 
variant from forwe levels of [namgaon^'' and from the 
Maiw^a level of Dangawada'"*'. The only example in full 
(fio.5) on a vase is alxo of black on red variety pf typical 
Mai wan character. Here he hutnan fig tire isexccuied wnlh 
I wo solid triangles opposite to each other like a mirror 
image, with short slender neck supp{}Tting a roundish 
small head flanked by a dot each on cither side perhaps 
denoting a hunch of hair knot. If so, it is a finest example 
to depict a ^mall girl, l~he hands are depicted liEtlc mus¬ 
cular and fine enough to indicate a healthy eharacler. the 
right hand holds an indciermifiatc object near to the cun- 
slriclcd wai?st line- The slightly curved legs shown adds to 
the momentum of the finished art represcniaiion. No.6 is 
depicted on a red ware hopescotch with the human bust 
waist portion intact (1.5 x 13 cm), with htnh ihe hands 
placed on ihc waist resembling like a kaHhhan^a p4>siurc- 
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The head i& denoted by a ihickencd siib-triaiigle connecl- 
cd to a solid triangular body, T^ic t^omparables of nos. 5 
and 6 are not available tsem other chalcoHthic sites. 

Hutiiaii figufv in association with itnimals: A sohtary 
example in this eategory (no, 8) is leported from the site 
comes froin upper Malwa Level. Here n man and animal is 
shown together, a pnetice in vogue since long. Some of 
the domisticated and pet animals together with human 
llgures variously reported arc from Navadaioli^' and 
Dangawada,^ Besides domisticated ones, wild animals 
too occasion ally Hgure together with man as tn the case 
of Diamahad^^ from Savalda level. 

The specimen under scrutiny is of a vase fragmeni 
hearing a human nioUf of 2.8 cm high with its right por¬ 
tion partially missing and neck portion of an animal to its 
left side. Ttie human figure is depicted with chest in solid 
diamond shape and cur^eltncar lower portion and a solid 
circular head connected to a short neck. The left hand is 
shown raised above the shoulder and bent downward at 
elbow with fingers streLched to the extent that it can be 


counted clearly. Hear the middle finger is shown little 
longer io match the anotomical feature more effectively. 
The human figure has a hollow circular object to its lefi 
ami suspended and wearing an ornament around its 
neck(?}. The long necked animal shown to the left of the 
human figure, is marked by series of oblique bands over 
its neck. The ears of the animal are well depicled with a 
pair of hcrns(?). The animal i$ looking at the human fig¬ 
ure which is interesting for the posture in which it is 
shown. An unidenLificd object is delineated below. The 
figure in totality suggests of ils being engaged in the act 
of dancingf?). 

A close examination of ihese painted rnottfs of 
Chichali and similar human figures rtporied elsewhere in 
Malwa and extra Malwa region from MahurashLra sug¬ 
gests that the artists at Chichali adopted common an style 
and theme that prevailed in chalcoliLhic Malwa region 
and locally experimented to evolve new concepts of 
human depictions and further accelerated the mode and 
execution melltods of the paintings. 
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Anthropomorphic Figurines from Chichali: 

Some Observations 

Nandini Bhattacharya Sahu* 


Among the cukura! finds anthropomorphic figures 
always attr^ted archaeologists and a;^ historians alike 
and have called for specific attention. Besides the anthio- 
morphic figures from the cof^jcr hoards examples of 
which can t>c categorised as samcK have also been found 
from the Early Historical levels from sites like Taxila, 
Nagda. Ujjainp Prabhas Pataa^ Kaundinyapur. Sonkh etc., 
the latest bejng (he ones from Chichali. In ihc present 
paper ait aiicmpi is being made to elucidate the finds from 
Chichali which has produced anthropomorphic figures in 
ivory, bone, terracotta and stone (fip. ! A2>. 

These figurines were worshipped and sometimes 
adorned as fertility charms^ as a measure to check a sud¬ 
den hreakput of epidemics such as smallpox,' as a treat- 
itient to some chronic ailments sometimes for good crop 
or to end o drought or famine.^ 

The figurines under discussion were found from the 
Early Historical deposits only. These arc conspicuous by 
ibcir absence in the Chalcoliihk levels * Ahar> Maiwa and 
Jorwe. the pnx^eeding horiitons at Chichali. 

Chichali in ati has produced iwenty examples of 
anthropomorhic figurines, vjuiously on pottery (12), in 
stone (3), ivory (4) and bone (1) from different levels of 
Early Hisioricnl period. 


Each category of these anthrcpomorphic figurines 

can be subdivided on the basis of maierial and typology. 

The site yielded twelve (12) figurines executed on pottery 

pieces ffig. 1), ibese can be classified as: 

n> Two examples were found, having well marked head, 
torso and legs. These have parallels from comparable 
levels at Kaundinyapur/ Amravati disiirict. in 
Mahaiashtra. 

b) Two more have only the head and the torso, without 
legs. 

c) A unique example from Chkhali consists of a fig¬ 
urine. made out of a red ware sherd, which docs not 
carry welfmarked parts. However* the group of five 
perfonitions are aminged so as to mark the head and 
the body. Four perforations are arranged in (wo rows 
of two each, on the sides and fifth marking the head, 
[t is interesting to nole that this particular type of 
anthropomorphic figurine made out of potsherds is 
still worshipped by the locals during the Navaratri 
festival as Goddess Durga. 

d) The remaining seven figurines art fiddle-shaped and 
have their parallels from Navdotoli-\ Kakrehta,* both 
in Madhya Pradesh. However, the perfect '8* shaped 
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fi^Lirincs are found only from Chichali. One of these 
seven, carries a circaiar dent mark in the centre, 
apparently made: wi[h an intention of drilling a hole- 
Thc ‘S' shaped rigiirincs were made by grinding the 
sides of an ovalish sherd. It was mcTicuIuusly done so 
as to priKince the required roundness on both ends 
and give it a perfect 'S' s^hape. Chichali is perhaps the 
first site to yield anihropoinqrphic figurines, made 
out of locally avaitabk sandstone^ fnos. 13—15). 
Three such figurines reported, have been made by 
punching pcirdotis from flat pebbles to indicaie head 
and legs. However^ one of the ihree figurines is not 
very finely finished and has only the legs marked on 
an undressed rectangular stone nodule. Of the finely 
finished specimensH one is roundish and the other is a 
slender, rectangular one. 

Apart from the pottery and stone, the site has yielded 
fragmentary figurines in ivory, (fig.2. nos. i-4) and in 
tact specimen in bone, fnij. 5.) Such figurines have been 
found in Varying shapes and wttb different styles of CKe- 
culion from the Early Historical levels even at Taxi la,’' 
Nagda", Prahhas PaEan^. Uiipin"\ NavdatoSi", Sonkh*^ 
KukrehEa^\ Atranjikhcra'^. At these sites were found in 
the time bracket of c 5th C BC to 2nrf C BC and occur 
cither prior lo or aJong v^rilh NBPW. However, fragmen¬ 
tary figunnes of this type were found from the earliest 
levels at UJjain dating to c 800-500 BC and from the 
Painted Grey ware levels at Alamgirpur*’ dating approxi¬ 
mately bet ween c 1100-800 BC. These figurines have 
been found to he decorated all over with 'dot-in-circle^ 
and linc-Eir patterns, the ‘do-in-eircle^ motif is found to 
have been executed in a particular manner and by their 
style cmc can easily make out the obverse and reverse of 
the figurines. Noteworthy are the different patterns of 
execution on the obverse and reverse. 

The first pair of 'dol-in-circle' motif represents the 
types and just below them a circle denoting the nose. The 
two others on the iwli arms (in case of ihe figurines from 
Chichali), though do not appear to be so but represent the 
breasts the other circles nn the lower half of the body are 
probably only decorative. The ^doi-in-cirele' motif is 
known as ibe ^eye-motif* by scholars."' h is believed that 
the beads, amulei.s, pendanlSp etc, with the eye motif were 
wom because of the magical charm the motif was thought 
to carry. These figurine.s resembling the finds from 
Chichali have been found within a large lime bracket and 


were extieiticly common particularly in West Asia and 
Egypt in the 2nd^3rd millennium BC. ITiese were termed 
as ‘eye-goddesses': so the ones found in the Indian con- 
text have also been tertned as *cyc-goddesses\*^ 

The figurines from Chichali arc found to have a tri¬ 
angular head and a sub-triangular Ipwcr halfi with a split 
at the lower end to show the parted legs. None of live 
ivory figurine is in tact. The largest of all Is represented 
[inly h> the head, without the lower portion and is 
charred, (fig. 2, 1). The remaining three have only the 
lower portion in tact of which one is cliarred. (fig. 2), 

Fn none of the figurines be it of any material, are the 
feminine physical features emphasised^ yet the bulbous 
curve of the hip portion and the narrow waist in case of 
the '8'-shaped Hgorines and the positioning of the "eye- 
mot iC on the bust prove dint these are female figuiines. It 
needs to be clearly'mentioned here that there were signif¬ 
icant differences in the roles of the terroeotta female flg^ 
urines in roundand these anthropomorphic plaquetles. 
That these anthropomorphic figurines are cult objecls is 
more emphasised hy the fact that these were found in a 
lesser number compared to other antiquities of the period. 

Iftuminating still mure on the socio-religious lives of 
the inhabitants of Chichali in the early historical times we 
find ivory comb fragments from Chichali depicting the 
*eye-motif\ It is still believed by the tribals in many parts 
of India that a comb i$ a symbol of happiness and pros¬ 
perity. Even now the brides and the grooms offer combs 
tu each other at the time of maniage.*® To ward off evils 
from their prosperity, the ‘eye-mcrtifs' could have been 
used by the Early Histcdcal people at Chichali as It 
combs are used by many tribes including the present day 
Santhals.^ 

Apart from throwing significant light on the socio- 
rcligious set up of the people in the Early Historical times 
at Chichali these finds may also be helpful in fixing the 
chronology on a conriparative basis for the Early 
Historical horizon at Chichaji. The total absence of any 
numismatic and palacographie evidences and in the light 
of only stray finds of two sherds of NBP ware and PGW 
(without painting) the Early Historical dating here 
becomes a puzzle. On comparing llw levels with those 
from the known dated earlier sites which produced such 
figurines, mostly in ivory and bone. viz. the ‘eye-god- 
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n*. 1: Anthropomorphic fiijtifinrs in pottery (1-12) and in stone (13-15). ftom Chichnti. 
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RB i: unihiiopomLirphic figurifiei. in and in bone (5) from Chichali. 
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dcssfis\ wfi may infer sham the [^nuitivc date of the Early 
Historical levels at Chkhali. As at other sites, the dating 
is confirmed between 4th 5th C B.C. to 2nd C B.C., we 
may in light nf, still earlier fragmentary Ends from 
Lljjairt^^ and even prior to that from Alamgirpur^" date the 
Chichali finds and consequently the Early Histnrical lev- 
els between e 7th C B.C- to c 4ih C B.C. 

Apart from the Early Historical levels discussed 
nhove examples are not wanting in preceding cultural 
hiiri/on^i as from Harappa and Mohenjodaro-^ Lhoagh 
soniewhnt stylized. However, our dates regarding the 
ChichaJi specimens seem to be in proper light in context 
of the precceding Chalcolithic horis^on and the associated 
antiqiiiirian ternains like the iron objects, pieces of saddle 
quern bearing Maury an polish recovered froit^ the upper¬ 
most levels of Early Historical period. 

Lastly we may djscuss in brief about the provenance 
of ilwse afithropomoiphs. It is interesting to note iha! 
except iwo anthropomorphic figyrines from 
Kaunclinyapur^, these were found only in sites north of 
Narmada, Tl is also to be marked that most of the occult 
practices associated with diseases, deaths, etc. are preva- 
lent more in this region. There is every possibility of the 
figyrines being used for a dilTcrenl purpose allogelber 
llie pronounced curve of hips is indicative of its being 
used as a fertility deity. In case of ihe bone and ivoiy fig- 
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urines of 'eye-goddesses' one Is tempted to compare them 
with she representation of the goddess Sitala in the north¬ 
ern and easlem India. Almost all over these regions par¬ 
ticularly in the nirat areas * she is worshipped as a deity of 
smallpox and her representations are mosi interesting 
from the point of view of this pajxr In Punjab, ihe deity 
represenicd by ring of spots round the neck and js referred 
to as Kaiidi or the modier of swellings. The Sitala 

cull appears to be considerably important in eastern India. 
There she is represented hy a block of stone, roughly 
resembling a face, covered with vermilinn and brass 
points fixed in it “ In certain areas of Madhya Pradesh, 
she is worshipped in the form of a rough stonrC, i ndented 
like a honey comb, to represent the pitting of the malady 
and is placed under a ncem iree,^ 

The discovery of such figurines north of Narmada 
and the fact lhal rites and rituals are more popular in these 
regiofts, does not seem to be merely coincidenlaL 
Dhavalikar opines, these may 'betoken the survival of an 
age-old Haiappan cult ilirough millennia, the traces of 
which can be even found today among the fatalistic 
Indian populace.' 

Last but not die least I am l hankful to Dr, S,K, Mittra 
For al lowing me to utilise I he excavated materials from 
Chichali in the present article. 
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Painted Faunal Depictions from 
Chalcolthic Chichali 


Prabash Sahu* 


The present paper delves into the realm of animal 
motifs as depicted on the Chalcolithk pollet^ from 
Chichali and their significance in the given time frame 
;Mid probable ecological set np. Tlie archaeological site of 
chichali {Lat.22'8‘Np Long, 75‘^22‘E) located in the 
Kasmvad tchsil, Khargone Disirici, Madhya Pradesh was 
subjected to scientific excavations by Dr. S.K. Miitra, 
Superintending Aichaeotngrst, Archeological Survey of 
India, Excavations Branch L Nagpur from 1998 to 2000. 
The mound here lises to a height of 13 m from the present 
day ivaierdc vel and contains cull anil deposi t of approx i- 
maiely 4 5 m ascribabk to four periods visl Period h 
Ahar; Periixl TI- Malwa; Period llUorwe and period IV - 
Early Historical. 

The Ahar period, a short-lived one, at Chichali has 
not produced any painted aniinal motifs whereas the 
Malwa and the Joe we levels which were prosperous pro¬ 
duced animal motifs painted over pottery in fairly good 
number and arc the rriaiter of study in the pfcscnt paper 
Tliese paintings are executed invariably in black over red 
tnilT Of pinkish red wares and the animals motifs include 
animals like antelope, carnet, horse, rabbit; peacock, the 
lone specimen frcjm the avian family and insects, like 
centipede and buttcffly besides an array of geometrical, 
Sun and few human rcpfcscntations. 


I ANIMALS (PIGS. 1 AND 2) 

A. Antelope: 

Antelopes, ihc earlitsi: known nJmtnaniSH having 
solid, long, cylindrical and often lym shaped htiffis, aie 
essentially creatures of open plains and grassland. The 
relaiicnslup of man with antelope is deep-rooted though 
the former has always acted as an exleminator of the lat¬ 
ter. At the same time the aesthetic appeal and agility of 
this animal has evoked veneration in ancient religious 
texts and is said to be always associated with Brahma, [he 
Crcaior and Siva, the Pasupati. in ihe historical period, 
this animal acquired prominence and King Asoka. per¬ 
haps the firs! conservationist of the recent past, prev 
claimed in his first Giemar Rock Edict (U-ll-IZ) not 
lounnccessanly salughter anlcbpe/deer. peacock among 
other animals (Hiiltzsch-1991}* Whalever tlie reason, ihc 
fact lies that the antelope was the mosi sought after ani¬ 
mals during the Palacolothic and Chalcolithic limes 
where they are extensively depicted in the cave walls and 
in potiery of the respcclivc periods. 

Antelopes have been pain led on Chalcolithic pottery 
in both stylistic as welt as in realistic manner. They are 
shown eilhcr in frieze or single, body filled with dots or 
hatchings and some limes totally in linear represcnlalions. 


•AichactiTogical Survey of India. Excavations Branch-f Nagpur. 
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ii AnEcfiipc^ C3I1 pnl5heriis fmm Chichali. 
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wilh I me or I wo horns and oecasionaHy alongwith Sun or 
human Lnlemslin^ly, they are shown nl tirrtes wilh 

promineni genitals. In loto, whatever the liiediutn, with 
stjme ftiitior variulions here and shcrci Lhc stylistic rendi¬ 
tions of antelopes remain the same rhiroughauL the ages. 
In the Chalcolilhic conlcst, in both Central India and 
Deccan sites, they are painted exquisitely on Savalda, 
Malwa and Jonive potter)'. Solitary example of painted 
an lei opt- in Savalda ware come each from Daimabad 
{Sali, 1986} and Kaothe (Dhavalikar. et al, 1990), The 
examples in Malwa Wiire were noticed frotn Navdatnli 
tSnnknIiLi el al, 1971), Kayatha (Davalikar and Ansarp, 
]965), Nagda (Banerjee, 1986}. Avra tTrivedi^ l%2), 
Dangwada (Chakravany, ci ah 1989), Inamgaon 
(Sankalia el ul.. 1988) and Dairnabad. At Chandoli (Deo 
and An.sari. 1965), Songaon (Deo and Mjanmdar, 1969), 
Nevasa (Sankalia el al, 1960), Inamgaon and Daimabad 
antelope has also been depicted on Jorwe wares. 
Examples of pa in led an ic lope with solid body come from 
Naviiatoli, Nagda, Kayatha. Chandoli, Songaon, Nevasa, 
Dangwaila and Inamgaon whereas wish dtttlcd body are 
represented at Navdaloli, Nagda and Kayatha, Kayatha 
has yielded evtdenec of a single homed antelope painted 
on a Matwa ware. Antelope niongwilh htiman moLif$ are 
noliced from Inamgaon and along with sun motifs al 
Navdatoh and Nagda. Depletions of antelope with promi¬ 
nent genital come from Dongwada, Navdatoli, Inamgaon 
ami Daimabad. 

The Chacolithic artists of Chichali executed the ante' 
lofKT on hlack-on-ied and black-on-buff wnres. They arc 
shown either in singk (fig. 1. nos. 7 & 9) or in frieze (fig. 
Ip nos. 1-6 & 8)t with bodies hatched fig I, no8) or dot- 
led ffjg. K no-7). But very often the artists preferred to 
execute ihem in onlline. Invariably they are shown with 
lypical long, wavy horns and in some cases the genital is 
well delincaled (fig. l,Nos.S-5)* 

B. Camel 

Camel motif has very rarely been depicted on pirt- 
icty. The only examples come froin Inamgaon and 
Daimabad on Malwa and Jorwe Wares respectively. The 
two specimens from Chichalt - one in single (fig. 2no. 13) 
and olhet alongwlEh a human molif (fig, 2* no. 12) paini- 
cd in black on Malwa warns, though nol complete, bear 
the features of the animal with long neck, wide opened 
mouth, upraised ears and the entire body is filled up with 


hatchings. The pasture in case of the animal depicted 
singly is suggestive of *‘moiion’* whereas the other along- 
with human motif suggests of **&ccompafiying in a dance 
rhythiii." 

C. Hor» 

Chichali posscses the unique dtsEiaction of having 
produced u hors^ niolif painted on a Malwa ware sherd, 
hilherta unknown in the entire ChaleoUthic levels of 
Proiohistoric India. The animal with an elegant stance, 
curved back, long neck bent downward.^ and a bushy lad 
curled a! the tip is painted in black on a dish (fig. 
2,noJ5)"thc motif is bcirdered by hold lines and anolher 
sei of /ig-ifig line above the upper border, 

D. Rabbit 

The rabbit, belong lo the Leporidae family and Eiav- 
ing long cars and hindlegs, is found in all parts of India. 
It is a well known animal for its speed and agility and 
most sought after for its delicious meat and are even 
domesdeuted as pels. No rcpfescntalion of this animal on 
poticry has been found so far in any of the known 
Chalcolilhic sites except at Chichali (fig. 2noJ4). Painted 
in black above the neck portion of a Malwa ware vase, it 
is a diminutive animat having short, upraised tail and 
cars. The hind legs as usual arc larger and the body is 
niicd up wilh dots. The entire execution speaks of the ani¬ 
mal being in a state of‘"flight.^' 

n.BIRD 

Peacock 

Peacock or the common peafuw), inhabil.s dense 
shrubs and deciduous jungle - plains and foolhilh prefer¬ 
ably in ihc neighbourhcxxl of sireains and rivers. The 
bright colour, the elegant crest and plumage of this bird 
always pose an aesthetic appeal lo any anisL The 
Chalcolilhic artists have executed the painting of tliis bird 
in dilTcrcnt modes - stylistically a.s well as naturalislicaN 
ly. 

The earlier examples of painted peacock from 
Koothe. Kayatha, Dangwada^ Nagda and Havdalolt are 
worth mcnlioning. While the Kaothc example is over a 
Savalda Ware, at olber sites ihey ore executed un Malwa 


Ffthttvd Fammi Dtrpicfkms from ChaiaMtic Chictmii 

^are« At I he ncighHtmring sile af Navd:n(dli peacock 
molifs are IViund in Malwa iiVp3:c+ cream-siipped ware, 
iiieiallEc ware and also in Jorwe w^are. 

At Chichiili I wo specimens of peacock rnndfs paint¬ 
ed tn MuJwa w^arc have been found - one on ihc belly por^ 
lion ciF a thick red ware jar in frieze sandwilehed between 
hold tines {fig. 2mjJ7). The imermittcni ^ap hetween 
nititifs have been fit led op with su-spended wavy feslfxms, 
T 1 ii 00 gh n<i crest of tbe birds js dcpicicd, the thick, 
onlurlcd plumage shown by seven hy radiating lines 
bespeak the beauty of I he bird and ihc aesl hel ic taste of 
the aniss. The second specimen of this mol if. also in 
frie/c. found painted on a Malwa wart vase (fig. 2, 
no. 11). Here the specimen is bit stylistic. The crest of the 
bird is shtiwn with three ''cross" marks cmaiiating from 
I lie head in ohlique fashion and the thick piuniage is 
shown in i|>c form of two triangles one within the other. 
The hiKly of the peacock roughly in elongalcd triangular 
.shape and is totally filled up. The types in dte plumage are 
shown by small dc«s. Below the neck of the pcact>ck is 
depicted radiating Sun^ 

m. INSECTS 

The love for Nature, which fascinated and frightens 
as well, has led the Chalcolithic artists to portray its vari¬ 
ous elements w^ith meticulous care and even in.seet like 
centipede and butterfly arc found painted on their pottery. 

A. Centipede 

Navdatolj is die first site which has previously 
reported painted Leniipedes on black-on-red ware pottery. 
But from acsihetie point nf view ihe specimen from 
Chichali on the same ware is more realistic (fig. 2 no. 16). 
painted in black, on a ihick red ware siherd die motif is in 
fric/jc (of which two sire seen) iind intervening space h 
filled up wiih radiating sun symbols. The body of the 
molifis half curled up and the legs, mouth and hind parts 
are perfectly delineated. 

B. Butledly 

The imly specimen of n butterfly painted in black on 
a pinkish red ware bowl comes from the Jorwe level at 
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Chichali (fig. 2. noJfl), Two solid convcrgcnl Lriangles 
form Ihc wings of ihc butterfly. On die edge of each wing 
six mdiaiing lines arc executed. TTic motif ricsUi above a 
bold line. 'The motif is not com pie led. Perhaps the artist 
has finished his work in lia.sle failing lo execute certaEn 
essential Eirgans of this insect. 

The faunal motifs, as evident from the Chaleolithic 
pEUlcry at Chichali. mainly belonged to the Malwa and to 
some extent Jorwe period, (he richness in the m fnrrn is 
no doubi; indicative of prosperity which is dearly lefleet¬ 
ed from tfie tnatcrial vestiges of the two periods. The con¬ 
struction of Well defined mud structures with thatched 
roof and bamboo screen.^; vast array of antiquities in cop¬ 
per: microiitbs and objects of personal use like bead.s in 
semi-precious stones etc. in addition to a fairly good 
number of charred fondgrains viz. wheat, pulses and rice 
and good quantity of animal bones point towards a sound 
cconEimy. The cultivation of rice tcstiries to a favourable 
climatic conditions with good amount of rainfall The 
vastness of the faunal assemblage pained on pottery 
which comprises mainly antelopes and peneoek-s amongsl 
others and the zoological remains thereof lends support to 
a favourable ecological set up during the Chakulithic 
period. 

So far a,s the sEylislic rcndilion of the painled motifs 
at Chichali is concerned I be re are certain uniqueness. But 
for the peacocks and the butterfly all the mottfs arc drawn 
in line having hollowed body - wiih tKcasional halchsng 
are in one specimen llie body of an antelope filled up with 
dois in contrast lo the evidences from neighhouring site 
like Navdatoli. TJse Chalcutithic site at Chts^hali flour¬ 
ished as a contemporancus settlement of tieighbouring 
Navdatoli during the hey days of the Chalcolithic period 
and the an style is in much refined form and the motifs 
bespeak ihcmseivcs as the hundiwfirk of perfect crafts¬ 
man i^hip. 

It is hard to ascertain he religious beliefs of any lllil- 
erale society, Bui there are certain elements which help 
the archaeologists to draw inference-s based on parallels 
prevailing in the later pcritid-s. Example like the promi¬ 
nent gertiials in antclop.'^ depicted on the pottery reflect 
some sun of a ''hhidual symbol’' and hence be termed as 
an “epitotne of ferlility'l 
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Excavation at Ojiyana 


B,R. M^a ^ AiXJK TRlPATm* 


The excavation at Ahar. Disuicl Udaipur, Rajasthan, 
by R.C.Agrawal^ (Agmwal 1954-55) brought to light a 
culture wIkjw memrings were not known, li revealed ihe 
existence of an indigenous rural culture in eastern 
Rajasthan. The site was le-excavaled by Department of 
Archaeology and Museums^ Governrrbcnt of Rajasthan 
and Dcccan College. Pune in 1961-62.^ The culture first 
lime noted here was termed as Ahar culture. Since then a 
large number of sites of this culture have been reported 
during subsequent explorations in Bams volley of 
Rajasthan. During third-second millenium BC, this cul- 
Liue had in n large area uf Rajasthan and Madhya 

Pradesh^ from Ahor in the East to Eran in the West and 
Ajmer in the North to Novdatoli in the South. Due to the 
main concenlmlion o,f this culture in the Banas valley 
(fig, I ) in Rajasthan it is also lermcd as the Banos culture 
(Ansaii and Dhavlikar 1975). 

Later, excavalions at two other sites in Rajasthan. 
Gitund^ and BalathaP brought to light many important 
facts about this culture. Although, all the three sites are 
located on ihc easiem margin or the nucleus zone of this 
cuhure, very close to each other, yet they show some dtf- 
ferent pallems. 

Material evidence of the eKtension of this culture in 
central India have also been reported in various exeava- 


lions like Eiran/ Distt. Sagar, Nagda,^ and Kayaiha^^ Distt. 
Ujjain. Manoti^, Disll, Mandsaur; Novdatoli.^^Dislt. Wesi 
Nimar etc. Despite Ihese explorations and excavadons, so 
far, very little is known about this rural culliire. 

Last year, Jaipur circle of Archaeological Survey of 
India decided Lo carry out scientinc investigations on a 
site of this less known and less studied Copper Age cul¬ 
ture ofRaja.'^lhan. Ojiyana, a site unusually localcd in ihe 
hilly region of Dtsirict Bhilwara, faraway from three ear¬ 
lier excavated sites, was selecled for this purpose. 

The site was discovered in 19^0^^ and reported by 
R.C.Agniwal.’^ It was reexamined and studied by the ftrsl 
author^^ during the systematic survey of this region^*. The 
excavation was conducted, under the direction and codt- 
roction of the authors from January to April 2000, at this 
site located at the noithcm boundary of the Ahar culture 
area. The main aim^t of this excavation were a) to know 
the cuUuial sequence of the site, b) to know the reasons 
for this unusual settlement of Ahaj culture in this hilly 
area and c) to know there intemciion with other contem¬ 
porary cullures, if they had. being situated on the periph¬ 
eral region. 

OjiyanaJ^ f Lat. 25^ 5Y N, Long. 74^ 2 U E) is a small 
village located about 50 km south west of Beawor and 11 


•Archaeological Survey of India, 7(¥I40 Patel Marg, Mojisamvar, Jaipur 302020 
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km north of Boilnorr on Bca'Afui'-Bhilwara road. The 
ancicni siii: lies on ihe slope;£ of a ^mall hill {^Fig. 2) liitu- 
Qted inwards north west of Ebc present village. The hill 
running from south west in norlhcasi rises up Lo the height 
of nhoul 523 m from M5L and comes to an abrupt end at 
the highest point at north east. 

At a little distance, lo the north of it. runs other hilts. 
Low areas hetween these hills get flooded in rainy season 
and form pools of various dimensions. Being the 
encatchmcni area'.quite large and under rocky surfacCp 
the water remains in these pools for a couple of months. 

Dj^tricl Bhilwara consists of an elevated plateau. The 
ranges of Aravalli hills intersect the district at several 
places. The scattered and low hill ridges gcfierally run 
from the southwest to northeast. The general level which 
moderately slope towards north east hills of Aravalli 
series are generally barren hills. Vegetation in the area is 
generally povr although small patches of wooded area 
exist in these hilly portions. The hillocks covered with 
scanty trees and bushes are not exploitable. Forest of 
Bhitwara falls under subsidiary cdaphic type of dry trop¬ 
ical forests. The plains, south and east of village Ojiyana. 
with a few^ hillocks jutting out here and there, slopes 
towards river Kharip a tributary of river Banas, which 
flows about 14 km south of the sitc.Vasi low area to the 
north of Ojiyana also receives water from hilly area. A 
huge reservoir has been created by throwing a hund some 
times in the pai^t. This low earthen bund veneered by nib¬ 
ble, runs parallel to Beawar Bhilwararoad. Over the cen¬ 
turies Water running down from hill slopes has brought 
and deposited a thick layer of rich soil in lower areas, 
Chalcotithic people preferred this hillock $kiited by low 
lying fertile land for their settlement. 

1lils unusuaJ location of the site on hill slope rnakes 
Ojiyana, unique among other sites of Ahar culture which 
flourished in river valleys. So far all other known sites of 
Ahar culture are found located in plains near the banks of 
fivers, mainly Banns and its tributaries. Some of the Ahar 
culture sites have also been found near the hanks of 
Chambal and Narmada. Before excavation, the entire hill 
strewn with stones rolling down from the lop was thor¬ 
oughly explored and the northern slope of the hill was 
selected for the excavation. The site was systematically 
surveyed and a contour plan with 2m interval got pre¬ 
pared. 


Initially four trenches. No. 1 to 4. measunng 5 x 5 m 
were laid in two rows on aeomparativcly flat area, near a 
rain gullyK towards the seasonal reservoir and lower fertile 
area. Sexm after removai of upper layers, structures of 
phase T and II were unearthed and further digging had to 
be stopped in these trenches. Latcr^ six more trenches. No. 
5 to 10, were laid down to slope^ to the ntirih of earlier 
trenches. Of these only fourt No, 5 to could be exca¬ 
vated down to phase Ifb level. Digging in trench Ho. 9 
and 10 not done except removal of uppermnsl loose soil, 
due to shortage of time. 

The excavation ncvealcd a thick cultural deposit and 
rich antiquities of Ahor culture. Natural soil could be 
reached in a small area between trench 3 and 4. The total 
deposit of Ahar culture at this site, about 7.5 ni is, per- 
haps, maximum among so far excavated sites of Ahar cuL 
Eure. Antiquities found here include definite evidence of 
its relations with the Harappans and perhaps with other 
chalcolithic cultures. This single culture deptisjt is divid¬ 
ed in three phases, on the basis of changes in struetuial 
activittes as well as in pottery. 

White painted black and red wore user^ came and 
seuled down on the rock near the fertile land. Probably 
they were farmers and cultivated low land between hill 
ranges of Aravalli. In phase I thin mud floors were made 
right above the natural rock. Due to litnileiJ space no 
campletc plan of any house could be unearthed hut a thick 
debris of sun dried mud bricks makes it clear that the mud 
bricks were used as construction material. Thin bundii of 
ash under the thick bands of water bomc .sand and cob 
lapsed debris of mud brick bats al,w suggest that the rain 
water, flowing down the hill slopes caused damage to 
these structures. 

The white painted black and red ware, the mosl dis¬ 
tinctive pottery of Ahor culture..is present in this phase. 
Paintings in while were executed before Hring so that 
some limes only the impression of designs c?r negatives 
are left Paintings are executed on exterior. Frequency of 
bowls, which are most recurrent type at Aha^ 4 sconlpara-‘ 
t^vcly less in this j^ase. While paintings are also execut¬ 
ed on the interior of the bowls. The other important ware 
is black slipped ware. The main associated ware in early 
levels is medium to thick red ware of ciiorre fabric.I. 
Surface of these pots Ls gererully rough and clay contains 
mica partides. The frequency of coarse red ware is 
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Rr* 2* Site plon of Ojiyiina. 












































Dhoiavim arui Two differtm pamdif^ms 

nia^dmiim which continue the main associated ware in 
all Ihc phases. Besides, a few sherds of black ware and 
jcrey ware were also found. 

Pliasc II was ihe phase of prosperity w hich continued 
fora long period. It is furthersuh-divided in two structur¬ 
al phases lla and lib. In Lhis phase big houses w'crc built 
of stones. No complete plan of any structure of phase lla 
is found due to limiled area available for escavalion. A 
thick stone wall of a granary was uneanhed along she sec¬ 
tion facing south. The wall was nicely plastered with 
mud. ITie structure was destroyed in a devasEating fire in 
which the plaster of the wall got baked. In this fire also 
got hums the slock of wheal stored here. A large quantity 
of cliarged wheal w^as found on the floor of the granary, 

Somesime after the fire another phase of building 
activity began. In phase lib the thickness of stone wall 
was reduced and multi-chambered houses were built. A 
big boost ccirsplex was unearthed in this phase (PI. I), 
This house complex consists of a long narrow room, four 
chambers on a platform, an open courtyard in front of 
them and two rooms, all surrounded by a boundary wall. 
The house complex faces north. The floor of the long 
room is prepared by ramming small stones. This excep¬ 
tionally long and very narrow room was probably used 
For ssorage. Its walls were plastered with mud and it had 
thatched roof. Along its northern side were made Four 
chambers divided by mud brick partition walls. These 
partition walls of single brick thickness are made in 
slrelcher bond. Two of the chambers w^re empsy where as 
the third was meant for keeping kischen goods, utensils 
and for preparation of food like grinding gmins. etc. A 
saddle quern is found in situ on the floor of this charnber. 
A rectangular stone was also keps next to is as a seas for 
its user 

The last chamber is the kitchen with three ctmth^s 
built in a row. These chuihas of ,‘imall. medium and big 
si 7 ,e were made along the back wall. The ash was still pre¬ 
served in rfmlhas and on kitchen finor First two cham¬ 
bers were ijpen towards courtyard whereas the third and 
fourth chambers were partially covered with mud brick 
wall and had a narrow operiing. Towards north of these 
chambers is an open courtyard. It was surrounded by a 
boundary wall made of mndom rubble. Along she north¬ 
ern wail was cnnslruclcd one long or two small rooms. 
The entrance to she complex is in the northern wall. 
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The hlack-and-rcd ware remains the di^LincLive pr^i- 
tery hut a clear change in quality and shapes is noticed. 
Deep siraighl sided bowls arc now found in good number. 
Narrow and high neck globular pots both, painted with 
while and unpainted are also present. Thick siorage jars of 
red ware with applique designs (PI. 2) arc also found in 
good quantity- They seem to be made locajly and coniain 
large quaniiiy of mica. Sometimes these mica nodules arc 
quite big and suggest She clay was not sieved to rernove 
these itodulcs and other impurities. Black slipped ware 
and coarse red ware remain, the main associated wares. 
Other associated wares arc red slipped ware, tan ware, 
burnished and unbumished black ware. The pots are dec¬ 
orated with paintings, incision, pinching and applique 
designs, Black-aad-red ware pots are painted with white 
wherea-s osher techniques of decorations are used on 
medium to thick pots of other wares. 

This phase is very rich in antiquites also. An excep¬ 
tionally large number of terracolla bulls are found. They 
are both nasuralisiic as well as of siyliicd. These figurines 
presens a great variety in shape.s and sizes. Blocked 
legged figurines have promineni hump and long 
horns.White paintings on some of these bulls is notewor- 
shy. With large quantity and great variety ti can not be 
ruled out that Ojiyana was a main censxe of manufactuie 
□f such rtgurincs and bull cull was predominant here. 
These painted hulls not only throw new light on she cre- 
aiivity of copper age people of Ojiyana hut also seems 
indicating towards influence or interaction with some 
other contemporary culture. They also reflect their 
beliefs. Most probably these paintings were of ritualistic 
nature and these bulls were the cult object.s.Thc most out¬ 
standing discovery from Ehis phase is icrmuolta cow fig¬ 
urines, h is noteworthy that the cow figurines discovered 
for the firrit lime from chalcolithic levels in India,** 

Another outstanding discovery is a big decorated 
Harappan bead of faience. Similar beads have been found 
at Harappa*^ and Mohenjodaru. Finding of this Harappan 
bead at Ahur culture site leaves no doubt that hodi the 
consemponiry cultures had some interaction. 

A small chopper (PL 3) made of thin sheet of copper 
is an important antiquity of Ahar culture. Similar chop¬ 
pers of copper have also been found at Balathal, Kuntasi, 
KJiurdi. Chiihwari, esc."^* 
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A gwod number i>f betids of camelian. faiencf;, shell, 
Slone and decoraldd beads uf terracotta of varioui^ 
shafted and sizes arc found. Bangles of copper and shell 
and a ring of copper are other noteworthy om amen is. Toy 
carl w^hcefs with incised spokes, spindle whorls, hop- 
scotchs, pcndanls, sling balls are the main finds of Lcrra- 
colta. Saddle querns, mullcrs, hammer stones of quan/n 
ringstones etc. are some other antiquities of this phase. 

Phase Hr is the phase of decline No cumpletc plan 
of any house of ibis phase is uneanhed. The floors in the 
liouses were made of fine pinkish clay. Postholes on the 
thick fioors show that the superstructures of these houses 
were made of wattle and daub. These houses gOE burnt 
frequently. Due to one such fire mud plastered over the 
reeds got baked. These lumps bearing reed marks^give 
dcfiniie evidence of superstructure of the houses of ihe 
last pha.He,Tbe hlack-and-red wares conlinuc in this 
phase also but she frequency got reduced. This black and 
red ware is different from the black and red ware of phase 
IL The carinated shallow bowl is the most distinct type in 
this phase. Other associated wares abo cont inue but a son 
of decline is marked in them also. 

This region is rich in copfjcr. The copper is found 


here aschalcopyrile, disseminated in schist and phyHites, 
Slag heaps found in B hi I warn district suggest that the 
copper was extracted in this region since aniiquity 
Besides copper* garnet, which was one lime much reput¬ 
ed as a gem stone, is found in abundance nearby, 
TheAravalli schisE contain cry slab of garnet. Perhaps the 
mineral wealth of ihh hilly region might have been Lhc 
attraction for copper age people of Ahar culture to settle 
down in this hilly area, 
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The Ancient City of Sravasti: its Significance on the 

Urbanisation of North India 

Takahirotakahashi. Tacso YamaoicAh, Fumuaka Yoneda and Akinohi Uesugi* 


(•encrsi oulJLjit of the habitational history of Sravasti 

Kansai University Ictl by Profcsstw Yoshinori Aboshi 
(now Professor Emeritus) and Professor Takahito 
Tnkahashi conducted nioe-seasons excavations at the 
ancient city of Sravasti (Mahelh). which is located in 
District Sravasti. Uttar Pradesh (Figs. 1 and 2). Although 
the significance of the site was recognised as early as the 
19th century by British archaeologists and was aug- 
mented by a small-scale excavation by Dr, K K. Sinha in 
1959 (Sinha 1967). there has not been enough attention 
paid to the site thereafter. Kansai University, in succes¬ 
sion lo the excavations at Jetavana (Saheth) from 1986 10 
I989‘. eomnienced an excavation from 199 J. As nine sea¬ 
sons have been spent for excavations, the importance of 
the site was increasingly re-affirmed by the results of 
excavations, although the work remains small-scale as the 
site is considerably large. In this short paper, we shall 
draw attentions of scholars by pointing out several 
aspects of the site. 

As broadly known, Sravasti was one of the ancient 
cities of Kcjsala Kingdrrm during the lifetime of Buddha 
The gnrai prosperity of the city is described plentifully in 
Buddhist texts, and the city is associated with Buddha in 
those texts. A well known story of the donation of 
Jetavana by Ansthapindika. a wealthy merchant of the 


city, to Buddha testifies its economic prosperity which 
was maintained by a growth of made. 

The site is sunounded by an earthen rampart, the cir¬ 
cumference of which measures 5.23km. The area which is 
demarcated by the rampart amounts to 160 hectares. The 
shape of the site shows a crescent plan, facing an old 
riverbed of ancient Achiravaii. 

Whereas brick structures of Period !V afterwards 
show upheaval of ground forming mounds; Most part of 
the site is found to be considerably flat evenly, where suc¬ 
cessive floorlevels seem to have been uniformly ftsmed 
over the site through Periods I to III. as indicated by our 
excavation areas. By the time when burnt bricks were 
introduced to buildings in Period IV, wood was a domi¬ 
nant construction material in the city, without leading to 
the formation of mounds. The fact that prominent mounds 
are mom visible in the southern part of the site than in the 
northern pan of the site indicates that the southern ptart of 
the site remained habited until later times than the north- 
em half of the site. This observation has been confirmed 
by excavations. 

The excavations by Kansai University was conduct¬ 
ed at four points viz. Areas A to D (EHg. 2). Area A was 
located around the Suraj Kund which was in the northern 
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part of (he site; Area & was on lire rjuipan lo Uw cast of 
Area A; Area C was lo the south of Area B; and Area D 
was situated in llw western pan of the southern half of the 
site. By the excavations, comparative data on the stralig* 
fuphy of the site was obtained. 

The excavations revealed six cultural periods, as 
described below. As no Carbon M dating has been 
available so far, the dating of each culloral period is based 
on characteristic objects in each period mostly, pottery 
(Tab. I). 

Table I. 



Period I BRW/BSW Phase, the fith to 7th century 

BC*. 

Period 11 Early NBPW Phase, the 6th to 4th century 
BC. 

Period III Late NBPW Pha.se. the 3rd to 1st eeiiwiy 
BC. 

Period IV Kushan Pha.se, the I st lo 3rd cenluiy AD. 


Period V Gupta Phase, the 4ih to 6th century AD, 

Period VI Post-Gupta Phase, the 7th to !Oth century 
AD. 

Period 1. which is represented by BRW/BSW ceram¬ 
ics (figs. 3 and 4>. is conlirmcd only in the lowest level of 
Area A, The cultural contents of Phriod IT arc observed in 
all areas, though there arc some indications of time lag 
from area to area in the pottery types'; Area A produced 
more plentifully older types of NBPW (fig. 5). while 
other areas are represented by new types of NBPW, 
though both types are within the fine group of NBPW. 
Period 111 is also constantly found through all the exca¬ 
vated areas (fig. 7). Remains of Period IV is quite limited 
in Area A, but more plentiful in Area D in the southern 
half of the site. Period V is represented only in Area D, 
Period VI, which seems to be an occupation alter the 
decline of the city, distributed over the site, forming 
mounds here and there. As a matte r of fact, the occupation 
of Period VI is represented not by habilalional buildings 
but by temple complexes as unearthed in Areas C and D, 

The excavation at Area A yielded successive flo«t- 
levels from Periods I To III. showing a stable development 
of habitation. Period 1 is represented by only one floor- 
level, indicating that the occupation in this period was 
short lived. Period 11, in which NBPW became dominant 
pottery, has several floor-levels, having in each level 
many pits containing pottery, ash, charcoal, and animal 
bones. What is noteworthy to state here Is the existence of 
a working place of iron-tool-making, glass-txsad-making. 
semi-precious slorvc bead-making and bone tool-making 
during Period III. The working place seems to have been 
maintained for a considerable period of time, as it is rep¬ 
resented by several floor-levels. In Period IV, the hahiia- 
linnal acUvily decreased its siwt to a great extent, and 
period V witnessed a total desertion of habiiaiion. In 
Period VI, the area was resented lo some extent, but it 
was not a kind of urban character. 

In Area B, which was laid across the earthen rampart 
at a point lo the east of Area A, the excavation was aimed 
to confirm the stratigraphy and date of the rampart The 
excavation, has revealed that the rampart was constructed 
in period lU and was maintained until the end of Period 
IV. It seems likely that the rampart did not function dur¬ 
ing Period V. as there is no trace of maintenance on she 
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tximpAil and no nbjoci a.vsjgnubtc !o Pcriotl V, 

Area C is found to be extensively occupied in Period 
VI, though the buildings of this pencxl belong lo a reli¬ 
gious coinpEcx^ not lo urban seitleimcnt. h seeins likely, 
judging from n limited excavation of layers below the 
remains of Period VI, thal Elds area was widely occupied 
in Periods fll and IV as well, whereas the remains of 
Periiid-s II are scarce and those of Period I is almost neg¬ 
ligible. 

Hk similar situation is found in Aitrn D as well; the 
remains of PcritKl 11 is limited, and there was vigorous 
sa'Livity in Periods III and IV; finally a briek-buill Hindu 
Eempic was eonstrueted in I he area during Period V], ft is 
much worthwhile noting that there was evidence of a long 
and vigorous occupation during Period IV; the accumula¬ 
tion of layers, reaching to about 3m in thickness with 
more than nftcen floordcvels. This is a clear contrast to 
the Area A where there was a limited occupation in Period 
rv. Beside.s, the occupation was maintained tin til Period 
V in this nrea, though decreasing its size through the lapse 
of time. There seems to have been a considerable 
decrease in ihe size of occupation in Period V leading to 
a total dcscriion of the area. The Hindu temple was con¬ 
structed after the desertion of the urban hahllation in this 
area in Period V, that is, ihe temple was not in association 
with the urban activity. 

Comparing the re .suits from four areas, several obser¬ 
vations on Ihe formation and the decline of the city can be 
pointed out. 

1) The ticcupaEion at the sire began in the northern 
half of the area, especially in Area A, in Period h The first 
occupation seems to have been on small-scale^ 

2) Tn Period If ranging from the 6lh lo 4lh century 
BC, the occupation was spread over a much broader area 
of the site. Probably, in ihis period, most area of the site 
was occupied mote or less, indicating thal a great expan¬ 
sion of habitation occurred, coinciding with the develop¬ 
ment of the cily. 

3) The development of the city was sEably in progress 
in Period [Ji; the establishment of the city-siniclure was 
symlKPlised with the constnjction of the rampart which 
dcmarcaied the area of the cily from outside and which 


demanded a great deal of labour It seems likely thal the 
city came lo its peak during this period. 

4) In Period TV, there was n partial decline of urban 
hahiiaiion; ihere was a shift of densely settled area 
towards ihe southern half of ibe city, whereas the occupa¬ 
tion in the nonhem half of (he site came to be abandoned 
or to decrease its si/x^. 

5} Even in the ;soulhem half of the city, a consider¬ 
able decline of habilaiion occurred in Period! consC' 
quently leading to the total desertion of habnation by the 
end of this period. The process is quite visible in the 
decrease of the size of buildings in the elapse of lime in 
Area D and the fragiliiy of the structure of buildings 
which consist of small fragmeniaiy brickbats in this peri¬ 
od. 

6> Although reoccupatiun of ihe site occurred as 
some spoi.s in Period VI, it was no more any kind of 
revival of the city. Rather, the buildhings which were con¬ 
structed in this period, including the lempfe complex in 
Area C and the Hindu temple in Area D. as well as 
Kachchi Kuli and Pakki Kuti which were excavated 
before and were stupa or temple complex of ihis period. 

The rise and decline of the city of Smvasti mentioned 
above seems to be associated with the social change 
which occurred over North India during the Jst millcitni- 
am BC and the Isl miHcnnium AD, This point will he dis¬ 
cussed in the following pages. 

Migratory theory for the coloplsalion of North India 

It appears that the first occupation at Sravasti took 
place around the 7th or glh century BC. judging from the 
cultural contents at the lowest level The accumulation of 
deposits of Period II begins Just over the flcHJr of Period I 
which was on the natural soil, indicating that iIk; occupa¬ 
tion of Period I was not so long. 

If we ncccpE this dale of the first tKcupaiion el 
SravasEj, what will be ihe focus of our discussion here? 
As a matter of faett in the region along the Ganges River, 
Ihe human occupation goes back to the neolithic singe 
during the 3rd and the later half of the 2nd millennium 
BC, excepi for Palaeolithic and Mesolithic human occu¬ 
pation, and a continuous cultural developmcnl occurred 
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during chalcolithic and iron-using smgcs. Rice cullivalion 
was adopted as early in the NeoHihic stage, plongwiih 
domestication of animals. On the basis of iron technolo¬ 
gy Ganga basin was ahk lo develop its own cultural com¬ 
plex. In icmns of cultural equipmeat, BRW was one of the 
most chaiactcrislic cultural traits in this region. BSW also 
appeared in the Chalcolilhic stage along with BRW. As 
far as the ceramic industry is concerned, the development 
of culture in this region was linear in its course. 

The important aspect of the Gangetic Chalcolithic 
and iron cultures is that they spread over the ea.sieni half 
of Ganga plains during the Chalcolithic stage (fig. 8). 
This dispersal was extended as far as the doab region; this 
is testified in the excavations at Atranjikhcra. Noh, 
Jakhcra, Allahapur, etc. Although some scholoars argues 
that BRW at these sites came from Banas (Ahar> Culture 
in southern Rajasthan (Gaur l%91, we shall insist that the 
dispersal of BRW culture occurred from the lower middle 
Gangetic region, as argued by K-N. Dikshil (Dikshit 
1969)^ By the analysis of pottery, die origin of BRW' in 
the doab region should be placed in the east, not in the 
soulhwc.si. The excavations at Sringavenipura (78-841 by 
Lai and Dikshit also cotirumcd this hypothesis. 

Tt seems likely from excavations at Neolithic sites in 
the middle and lower-middle Gangetic regions that the 
origin of BRW goes back to the Neolithic stage and that 
BRW developed through time, changing into fine ware 
during the Chalcolithic stage. On the basis of this obser¬ 
vation, it can be argued that the Chalcolithic people using 
BRW occupied Gangetic plains during the later half of the 


2nd millennium BC 

This expansion of BRW people seems lo have con¬ 
tinued in the early half of the I $t millennium BC. Besides, 
archaeological evidence attests the presence of iron by 
this lime. U seems likely that the introduction of iron tools 
helped people lo clear the vegetation which covered 
Ganga basin. It can be supposed that the sclllcment at 
Sravasti occurred around this period. 

One of the noticeable results of the migration for the 
people may have been a discovery of various metal and 
mineral resourees, which could have been exploited for, 
more importantly, trade. Some of the resources could 
have been found in rare availablility at limited localities, 
making them utilised as trading goods or prestige goods, 
the distribution of which might be controlled or limited 
by some kind of social clas.v. Iron ore and semiprecious 
stones can be regarded as those among such resources. 

Another important a.vpect of this expansion of people 
is the formalJon of a network which connected different 
regions in and around Ganga basin. As far as the content 
of mnlcrial culture is concerned, the BRW sites have a 
cultural uniformity. Ftom the 1st millennium BC. on the 
BRW/BSW sites formed a single cultural zone, sharing 
uniform cultural trails. This led the society form a con¬ 
tinuous cultural inteniclion through network, creating a 
socio-cullural integration along Gangetic plains. 

This socio-cuUural iniegmlion through the mainte¬ 
nance of inlcr-regional network seems lo have been one 
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of the nu»!st inRucniiiil a^speuts on the i^ociaJ transfonna- 
tit^n of Nonh India. By the socio-cultural integration, ihc 
society came tu need ortc or more regional centre/s, which 
might act m u knot connecting both local and inter¬ 
regional networks. Through these regional centres, natur¬ 
al resources, eomtnoditics and in form ac ion were iransmit- 
icd over the regiuns which were lied up by a socio-cul- 
tural intemctitsti. 

The scicial anevencss went towards she reinforee- 
ment of ibe function of regional centres to tie up a society 
and towards the fonnation of social elites with social 
power in a society. It appears that the cily formation was 
one of the nesuh-s of the social transformation which was 
hacked up cultural integration. This socio-culSural irans- 
formuhon hy social marked a major phase in urbanisation 
of the Gangelic baisn. 

While the BRW/BSW- people were e;tpanding over 
the eastern half of Ganga plains^ another important factor 
of material culture, that is, IXjW came to the scene 
around ihe same time. As far as our present knowledge of 
researches shows, PGW appeared in a few centuries of 
the later lialf of ihe 2nd milIcnniMm BC in the eastem 
Punjab (Joshi) 1993). On she basis of the excavation at 
Bhagwanpura, it seems likely ihat ihc PCW-using people 
lived in that region side by side with the Late Harappan 
people. Tl^e PGW-using people had a different cultural 
tradiiion from that of the Late Harappan, such as ceramic 
industry^ and habilaionul buildings of w^ooden huts. 

Although Ihe scale of setllements of (be PGW-uslng 
people and the area in which they settled during this peri¬ 
od are ycl to be further excavalcdt the followung some 
centuries uf the 1st millennium BC wiirKiisscd an expan¬ 
sion of ihcir scttlemenls (fig. 9). With this expansion of 
(heir socio-cuhuraJ area, ibcy came to have a contact with 
tlK BRW/BSW-using people. Soit'ie aspecis of this cultut- 
oi contact can be observed in the mutual influenees on 
llicir ceramic industry and the iormation of uniform cu|- 
turui equipments; except for the dirferentiation of their 
fine ware industries, 

PGW also formed another cullunil ititeraction. The 
fad thal the same form, shape and painted designs which 
were Ihe results of the wide-spread exchange of informa- 
lion on the making Ecchnique indicates that an informa- 
lion net-work system existed in the PGW distribution 


/.one ns well. Thus, during the early half of ihe Ist mil¬ 
lennium BC, Canga plains were divided roughly inlo two 
regions in which two different informotion exchange sys¬ 
tems of the production and circulation of the fine wareii; 

BRW/BSW and NBPW, and PGW existed. 

[t seems likely that the socinl/intcroction from two 
dilTerent directions resulted in ihe cultural inlegration of 
the whole of Monh India. 

Through this process, the social iransformalion men¬ 
tioned above was given more impetus to gear up the for¬ 
mation of a new social complexity, i,e., the city forma¬ 
tion. As staled above, the increase in cultural contact and 
subsequent integration might have required centres to 
conirol and maintain ihc conioct and the integration of the 
various regions. 

This process of social transformation towards the 
city formation progressed to a greater exlenl during the 
middle of the 1st millennium BC, i.e., PGW/NBPW 
pliosc (fig. lo). It seems that there appeared several cities 
in Ganga basin by this time, as tcstiricd by both liieiiiry 
and archaeological evidences. 

Furthermore, the process continued towards the end 
of the Ist millennium BC; then the process came to its 
peak, fueled by the greater develupmeni of trade wilh 
Central Asia, West Asia, and even the Meditcrreanean 
region through various channels of trade both on land 
and by sea. The great prosperity of the cities of North 
India has been attested by many archaeological excava¬ 
tions. 

As stated above, (he urbanisation of Korlh India 
began wilh the octivalion of migration of people over 
Nonh India, consequently tending to she constant socio¬ 
cultural coniacts and integration beiween regions in 
North India. The urbanisation process reached to iis cli* 
max with the formation of .states and the great develop¬ 
ment of trade, which rinally covered the whole of the sub¬ 
continent. 

Urbanisalion and formation of a city at Sravasti 

Smvasti is not out of this urbanisatton process caused 
by the socio-cultural integration. Immediately after the 
first settlement at the site, Sravastt became involved in 
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ihe social iransfonruilion in North India, resulting in the 
cxpiinsion uf the scltlefnent during Period IT. RathtHt, there 
is the Ttifwl probahililif that the first settlement at this site 
occupied some position either in political or cconomie 
background of the North Indian society, as this site was 
located in a strategic point, which connected the Gangetie 
plain and ilw Himalayan region, and which was loealed 
on ilw main cast-west route. Lfiianipalita. St seems likely 
that the signifieaiKC of Sravasii as □ city should he sought 
as an eminent trading post in the northern tip of the 
Gangetie plniti- 

Based or a fact that cities played asigtniflcanl role in 
forming and maintaining socio-cultuml contacts and inte¬ 
gration. it becomes quite clear that Sravasii was the 
largest centre of the contacts and integration of the south¬ 
ern foolhills of llw Himalaya.That is. Sravasii gave a cul- 
lura] alomospherc of North India to this region, by assim¬ 
ilating itself to the culturt: of Gangetie plains. The fact 
ih.'tl NBPW, a characlcrtstic fine ware of North India, 
which was based on a skillful technique of modelling, 
surface treaimenl and firing and which seems to have sig¬ 
nified an aspect of the cultural entity of North India, was 
abundantly found at SravastJ, indicates that Sravasii intro¬ 
duced informations of the techniques of production of 
NBPW immediately after its creatiun in the eastern half 
of North India and was a regional centre for the produc¬ 
tion, consumption and circulation of NBPW in the south¬ 
ern foothills of the Himalaya. 

'fhis constant cultural interaction with North India 
and North-west India was one of the most influential fac¬ 
tors to the development of ihe city of Sravasti, That i,s. the 
impctu.s of the urhiirtisation was originated from the cul¬ 
tural interaction with other parts of Gangetie plains. This 
cultural contact can he ailesied in cv'cry aspect of materi¬ 
al culture. More fundamentally, the socio-political and 
economic impetus for urbanisalion was also trasmitted 
through the channel of cultural contacts in North India, 
After the firs: settlement at Sravasii set the trend for a cul¬ 
tural intcraclion with North and North-west India, until 
the decline of the city. 

In relation to the cultural contact and interaction out¬ 
side the BRW/BSW' and NBPW zone, it is much inlctcst- 
ing to rote tlial there was a cultural amalgmation between 
the PGW distribution zone and the NBPW distribution 
zone, The evidence for this phenomenon can be found in 


two poinLs; first, there were mutual influences between 
them in lertiis of forms and shapes of pottery: secondly 
PGW was imported into the NBPW distrihution zone 
though in a much liiniled way. The former point became 
visible in the early few centuries of the 1st millennium 
BC after the PCW ciicnded its distribution zone into the 
duab region from the eastern Punjab. Some forms of 
BRW were introduced into the PGW assemblage in this 
period. Regarding the latter point, discoveries of PGW 
have been reported from several sites in the NBPW' dis¬ 
tribution zone^ Although some of the sites arc niuch 
dubious for their idcntificalion as PGW. the evidence 
from Srava-sii clearly indicates that PGW was imported 
into this site (Sinha 1967). Besides, what would be inter¬ 
esting is that some specimens of imitation of PGW are 
discovered from Sravasti {RP1 124 in Fig, 4/5).* 

They are slight different from genuine PCW in terms 
of shape, surface ircaimenl, and firing, but liavc black 
painting on the surface. Since tl is highly probable that 
whether they were made by local people, it can be sug¬ 
gested that some demand for the f*GW or iniitaicd PGW 
existed even in the NBPW distribution zone. This fact 
indicates live existence of an infotmaiion exchange and a 
cultural interaction between the PGW and NBPW distrib¬ 
ution zones. 

Summing up the discussions above, it becomes clear 
that the whole North India became linked of informaiion- 
cxehange and trade, with subdivisions based on various 
aspects of material culture, This system accelerated the 
socio-cititural integration of North India. 

Sravasti occupies a unique positir>n in this exchange 
and interaction system. U is located on the border 
between the PGW* and NBPW distribution zones and on 
the significant route towards the Himalayan region. In 
this term, Sravasti was a place to which various informa¬ 
tion and commodities were brought from various regions. 
It is sliiHVgly suggested that the cau.se for the beginning of 
the formation of the city should be found in this point. At 
the present condition of our knowledge, the cultural inter¬ 
action with the Himalayan region is yet to be clear, but 
reaching up to the site of Kapilavasiu, sctilenivents in 
Ganga basins built up a stronghold for its cultural con¬ 
tacts with distant regions. 

The decline of the city ofSravajiii should also be coa- 
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sidercJ \n icims nf ihc s^^cio^^:ultu^a] irti^raction and inlc- 
^raiion in Ntjrth India. Ii genera!, it has been argued thal 
the Nijiih Indian society faced an economic^] sLagnaiion 
M'hieb was caused by the invasion of EphLhalile (White 
Hun) and by the decline of the Indo-Roman trade from 
the iniddle of Gupia rule on. According to the economic 
stagnalinn, ihc regipnat structucture of North India was 
forced to be changed and reorganised. The former widely 
integrated socin-econatnic cnlily was divided up into sev- 
crnl smaller regional units. Thus, it is clear that a strong 
f^ocio-cnlturaJ inEcgration, which was based on a wide 
socio-cuhural interact ton, disappeared due to the dcctine 
of (he economy. The economic decline caused a disinte* 
gnition of the pcdilical unity as wcIL 

As stated above; the decline of the city of Sravasti 
occurred around the 3rd or 4th century AD prior to the 
general decline of the urban society in North India. As a 
matter of fact, it becomes clear on the basis of the 
description of Fa-hien who unveiled in North India in the 
beginning of the 5th century AD that the whole part of 
the region of the foothills of the Himalaya, like 
Kapilavostu^ Kushiaagara as well as Sravastly had been 
already devastated in terms of population. On the basis 
of this fact, it can be supposed that the foothill region of 
the Himalaya started to decline in general, as early as 
the 4th century AD; this observation is reinforced by 
the archaeological evidence as well. The archaeological 
evidence tiom Snivasti accords with this regional situa¬ 
tion. 

On the basis of these evidences, it can be said that the 
urban society of North India came to be modified in port 
as early as the 4th century AD. It is probable that the db- 
inlegralinn of the society occuired due to some reasons, 
cither political, economic or cultural. Sravastt was one of 
the cities which were devastated in this period. Based on 
consideraiion of the fact thai the cities in North India 
were based for their existence on the role as regional cen¬ 
tres to connect difrerenl regions; ihe factor which caused 
desertion nf city should be senrehed for in the decline of 
the reginnal interaction- Since the excavations at Sravasti 
reveal that the habitation suddenly decreased its si^c in 
the later part of the Kushan Period, it can be supposed that 
^oine kind of factor to moke urban inhabiianis leave quite 


quickly occurred in this period. Such a sudden desertion 
of (he city implies a large scale evacuation of inhabitants, 
not a gradual decrease of population. A picture which can 
be drawn by this situation might be that ihc inhabiiants 
were forced to leave by a polilioal power which con¬ 
trolled this city. This is a mailer which has to be discussed 
latcn 

Tentative conclusion 

In this short paper^ wt have attempted to discuss the 
formation-of the city of Sravasti in terms of socto-cuUur- 
al interaction and integration of Cangetic plains, starting 
from active migraUem of people along the region to the 
decline of the cultural integration which caused the dev¬ 
astation of the city of Sravasti. 

In order to reconstruct the process of urbanisation in 
North India, the method of settlement archaeology seems 
to be quite useful. The detailed study of artefacts is also 
relevant, ba.sed on a hypothesis that any kind of arte facts 
were endowed with some socichculturai codes, which 
enable us to reconstruct a given society by orehaeological 
evidence. In order to trace the process of urbaoisatton, 
cultural interaction seem to be one of the most influential 
factors. 

This paper is an attempt to draw some aEtentions of 
scholars to the study of ortc facts from a viewpoint of 
sncio-cultural interaction and integration which could be 
partly reflected in various attributes of artefacts, on the 
basis of Ihe evidence from Sravasti. We would like to 
emphasise the necessity to iitlcrprei allributes of artefacts 
from some hypothetical perspective which is to be exam¬ 
ined by further studies. 
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NOTES 


* A full report of the I^Jiavona Excavations was fiuMished in 1^7 
lAboshi anO StsniMla ea..l ^7)^ 

HTic abstjluire doling for each period h tlctCfTnincd based on Ihc 
daln from oihcf sites. 

Regarding ihe daicot BRW/BSW, it is gcrwrally saggeslcd ihai 
BRW/BSW appeared in tlic lower-middle Gangeiic plains (pre- 
senl Bihar}, and then dispersed westwards to Ibe doab rcfioti- 
Thc authors of this paper believe thal the BRW/BSW in ihc 
doah region were brought from the eittera region, not from the 
south, ihut b, Banas tullurc- 

•On the basis of the typological analysis of N'BPW. it can be 
suggested thill thisse from Area A show older elemetus, and 
those from other areas have relatively later eleirents. The 
detailed discussion on the typology of NBPW will be made on 
arwuher occxsioit. What we would like to point out here is that 
the Eater group of fine NBPW of Early N'BPW phase shows ele¬ 
ments which become more emiivcni in the Late NBW phase. 
The earlier group consisted of elcmcnls which cimiiiot be 
observed in ihc Late NBPW phase. 

^Alihough the shapes of BRW in ihc doah is qutic similar to ihai 
of Banas cnliure. the cxisiencc of dish in the doab region tndi- 


caics a gap between the two Rather, the origin of dish should be 
found in the BRW/BSW complex in the lower-middle Gangeiic 
region. Typological study of BRW/BSW in the lower-middle 
Cangetic region shows the process of BRW/BSW from the 
lower-middle Gangeiic region to the western regions. 

’Although several pieces of GW from Kaushambi are said lo he 
PGW tSharmii I960}, they are hardly idcmtilied with pemtine 
PGW in lerms of paintings, as far as we judge from the pub¬ 
lished phoiogniphs, Siinilarly, the sherds from Vaishali which 
are reported as PGW' are jtsodoubiful with their idcniiftcaiioa. 
Genuine PGW arc isontined in terms of its distribution to the 
upper-middle Cangede region tdoab regon) westwards. 

'Beside with ihe illustrated specimen iRPI 124L a limited num¬ 
ber of imitated wart of PGW has been found from our excava- 
lion. All of them are from ihc stratum of Period II, that is, Early 
NBPW ph.ise. Furthermore, some techniques of modelling 
which is peculiar to PGW arc observable in some specimens of 
GW, similarly indicating the cutiuial exchange bciween the 
PGW and NBPW zone. No genuine PGW ha.v been found from 
our excavation (though ihc earlier.) Excavalion by K.K. Sinha 
yielded genuine PGW sherds from Sravasti, 
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From Eastern Indian Ocean to the Yellow Sea Interaction 

Sphere: Indo-Pacific Beads in Yayoi Japan 


Sunil Gupta* 


Tn ihc prulohislory of Joptiiii. ihc Yayoi E\rriod (300 
B.C.- A-D. 250J rcprescnis a lime of transition when for¬ 
aging tommuniiics (1000-300 B.C,. Final Jemon Period) 
inrnsfnrmcd inlo a fully agricultunil society on Ihc verge 
of ‘sialc' fonrifliion (A D, 250-400, Early Kofun Period). 
The change was mediated from oulsidc. In early 1" mil¬ 
lennium B.C. migranls from maintand Asia ininrdueed 
mass cultivation of rice and new agricullural tools into 
western Japan (Aikens and Higuchi 1982; Higuchi 1986: 
la l-125}. From 4* 3-* century B.C.. bronze and iron met- 
ajlurgicnl technologies infusing through southern Korea 
were insirunvcntal in creation of Yayoi material culture . 
The Yayoi landscaipe formed as farming villages rapidly 
spread from the ‘core’ area of uonliem Kyushu to most of 
Honshu between 300 to I B.C, (Kaucseki 1986: 
317-333). By Ihc beginning of ihc Christian Era. Yayoi 
Japan was a self-supporting sneiety displaying innova¬ 
tions in agriculturet metal crafting and pottciy making. A 
distinct funerary tradition emerged, cfuiraclcrised by jar 
burials and wooden coffins. Contacis with mainland Asia 
Were now in the nature of long distance trade. High value 
commodities (bronze mirrors, iron tools) were sought 
from I he old ama o f cultural borrowings. Korea and 
China. Together, the three regions formed what Barnes 
(J993: 208-221) calls the Yellow Sea Interaction Sphere 
(henceforth YStSt fig, I). 

This notice discusses new evidence which shows that 


Yayoi Japan interacted (alhici indirectly I beyond the 
YSIS with anoihcr commeTcial sphere: the wide swath of 
territory from soulhcnr India to southern China which I 
choose to call the Easicm Indian Ocean Interaction 
Sphere (hcTietforth ElOlS; fig. I). The evidence centers 
on the presence of Intlo-Pacilic heads in Yayoi tombs. 
The beads begin to appear on the Japan archipelago with 
ihc earliftsi YSIS import.'!. The term Indo-Pacific beads 
applies to a class of motiochromalic glass microbcads 
(upto 5 mm diamcier) cut and shaped from drawn glass 
(Francis 1990). Indo-Pacific beads have a long history of 
production in South and Southeast Asia (from 4'*’ century 
B.C, to 12* century A.D.) and a wide distribution, ttccur- 
ring from llic Swahili coast to Far East Asia (Francis 
1990: 12-7; 1991: 28^3), The prevuiling view is that 
Indo-Pacific bead crafting was pioneered in peninsular 
India around 4* 3"^ century B.C, and Ihc lecbnology 
spread to Southeast Asia at the (urn of the Chrislian Era 
(Francis 1991: 28^3; fig. I). However, recent Indo- 
Pacific bead finds in Southeast Asia in levels dated to 
early 4* century B.C. call for a revision of the India- 
ecntric theory (Ian Glover; persn.comm). In any case. 
Itido-Pacific beads arc diagnostic artefaCLs of the ElOlS. 

Hundreds, and in many cases, thousands of Indo- 
Pucific beads have been found in Yayoi buries. Indo- 
Pacific bends arc ubiquitous grave goodii in Yayoi funer- 
nry contexts, Yayoi tomb-sites yielding Indo-Pacific 


*A]lahaha(l Museum, Allahabad. 
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fntio-Fadfit' Btads in Vayni Japun 
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he Litis can be bracketed into iJiro sub-periods: Early 
Yayoi (300-200 B.CX Middle Yaytri (200-0 B.C.). and 
Late Yayot (A O. 0-250). In ihe Late Yayoi pcritid, iberc 
is dramatic increase in number of burials yielding 
Tnd<)-Pacific beads compared to Early-Middle Yayoi 
burials. Though Irtdo-Pacific bcitds have been studied for 
more than a century in Asia^Arica, the rich evidence of 
these microheads in Japanese archaeological contcKts is 
virtually unknown to the non-Japanese speaking audi¬ 
ence. Within JapariH Indo-PaciRc beafds have been sub¬ 
stantially d(x:umented and published, mostly in excava¬ 
tion reports of mmb sites. However, these records have 
remained unconsolidated and. therefore, largely unintcr- 
preied. t have been studying IndchPacific beads in Japan 
as part of postnioctofal research on early contact and 
exchange between the Indian Ocean region and Far Bast 
Asia. My collaboraior. Dr Oga Kaisiihiko of Kyoto 
University and 1 have created a preliminary database on 
Indo-Pacific beads deposited in Yayoi tomb sites. The 
salient parts of the database are specified below. 
Subsequent to introdLiction of the database, I shall discuss 
the lufo-rmatjon in context of early exchange and possible 
cultural interchange between YSIS and EtOlS- 

Thc Dalabose 

The daiaba^ was prepared by inlegraring informa¬ 
tion from published records, supplemented by our obser- 
vaiicms in the field. We have personally examined Indo- 
Pacific beitds cxeavaicd from Yayoi and Kofun period 
tombs in a number of prefeclural museums and archaeo¬ 
logical institutes in Kyushu and Honshu. Wc believe our 
study lour exposed us to a fairly representative corpus of 
fndo-Pacific heads in Japan. Direct engagement with the 
artefacts allovved us to validate a 'cross-seclion'' of the 
published sources and closely appreciate the evidence 
The database comprises (a) map of Japan showing loca¬ 
tions of Yayoi tombs containing Indo-Pacific beads (b) 
list of the sites plotted on the map with details of bead 
findji and (c) bibliographical sources. Fundamcniat to the 
databo.'^c arc locations of Yay oi pcritxl tomb sites cemtain- 
ing In do-Pacific beads. A total of 169 ^micfcibcad tomb- 
sites' are identified. By our estimate,^ ihe 169 sites repre¬ 
sent 70 % of Yayot period lombsitcs in Japan where Indo- 
Pacific beads have been found. Most of the silts are locat¬ 
ed on northwest Kyushu and southern Honshu^Thc grtau 
tst number of IndtvFaciftc beads have been recovered 
frrjm northwest Kyushu. This is ihe area of first Yayoi set- 


tiement artd ihc place of dissemination of Yayoi culture to 
the resl of Japan (Kanaseki 1986: 317-333). Wc have 
recorded a total of 5OJK0 mieruheads for all three !iub- 
pchod-s. Tlie Late Yayoi deposits arc overwhelmingly 
greater Our database shows 51>J63 heads from 159 shes 
cumpored to 12 beads from 7 Middle Yayoi sites and 5 
beads from 2 Early Yayoi sites. The quaTUificatipn indi¬ 
cates substantial *consumplion' of IndoT^ifie beads in 
Late Yayoi times. 

Far Bust .4sian Bead Market 

The database contributes to the closing of an infor¬ 
mation gap in studies of JndcH?acific beads which, os 
explajned above, had cxislcd with regard to Japan. 
Equally important, the daubose makes it possible to 
establish the idea of a market for tndo-Pacific beaJs in the 
YSIS. The Far Eastern bead market is envisaged as a con¬ 
tiguous area Indo-Paclfic bead deposition comprising 
western Japan and southern Korea (fig- 1). The idea of 
market is given credence by the substantial quantum and 
spread of lndt>-Pacific beads across Korea-Japan- in 
Japan, regularity of imponation is indicated by cxzcur- 
rence of Indo-Pacific beads in all Yayoi sub-periods, with 
the Laic Yayoi peri lx! registering a ^ge In acquisition. 
As pointed out. we have recorded over 50,000 beads in 
169 sites. This makes about 300 beads per site with a spa¬ 
tial spread across much of western Japan. Wc can assume 
much greater numbers of beads ihan the average figure in 
use in Yayoi (Localities in ihe vicinity of the tombs 
DcposiiJon of tndo^Pacific liemls in contcmixjnineous 
proto Three Kingdoms sites in Korea, I hough not quanti¬ 
fied, seems to be comparable to Yayoi Japan. Lee 11993: 
5"13L reviewing Ihc evidence of early glasses in Korea 
says, ‘A large part of the monochrome glass beads from 
Proto Three Kingdoms and ITiree Kingdoms period sites 
in Korea probably belong to the Indo-Pacific beads cate¬ 
gory'- Holistically considered, the evidence suggests 
strong demand for Indo-Pacific beads in early Iron Age 
Japan-Korea and finnly conveys the ‘idea ot morket'- 

That Korea-Japan represenl an import market is also 
indicated by absence of evidence for production of Indo- 
Paciflc beads in cither country. Glass micro bead-S of a 
certain kind were mode al the Middle Yayoi site of 
Naguoka in Htmshu.Thc beads were produced by drilling 
pieces broken from larger glass beads tsee under 
KM . 1997; persn. comm with Oga Katsuhiko), In Korea. 
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glass heads were produced fmin clay mciulds, TTie biler 
has'e been cscavaicd in I"*2"^ cerlury A.D, gontexts in 
South Korea iLcc 1997: 19). However, these tally glass 
beads of Korea and Japan arc radically diffcTcat in type 
and manufacture from Indo-Pacific beads which were 
*L-ut' and shaped from drawn glass {for technique of man- 
ufjuziurc see Francis 1991). Available evidence shows 
EIOIS to be the production zone of Indo-Paeiric beads 

(f>B- l b 

Finally, chemical compositions of glass beads found 
in fiineruiy contexts in Japan—Korea indicate rnore than 
one srriitcc of supply, [n compositional terms, four main 
kinds of glass beads have been identiFicd in Yayoi and 
proto-Tlircc Kingdom contexts: high lead, lead-barium, 
high pottasium and high sodium (for Yayoi - Early Kofun 
sec Koc/.uka I995-. for prottvThrec Kingdom sec Ue 
l*> 93 - (j_| 3 ; |<)97; 14-23). A consensus prevails on broad 
geographical areas represented by the compositions. High 
lead and lead-barium glass beads have been soumed to 
middle and upper pails of China. Pottasium and high 
sodium beads, mostly comprising the Indo-PaciEe type, 
have been related to the ElOlS (including southern 
China). These arc the main fault lines of the debate, 
though discussions range within (for reviews see Sri 11 
1993: 70-79; Glover and Henderson 1995: 141-169), 
Adopting an overview, we can say that Indo-Pacific beads 
relate to particular chemical schemes whose provenances 
cannot be extended further northward than southern 
China. PreKluctton areas of Indo-Pacific beads were thics 
far removed from YSIS. separated by the lead-barium and 
high lead glass zone of middle and upper China. 

The correlation of compositional profile and territory 
with regard to Indo-Paeific beads reinforeci *he idea of 
the Far Eastern bead market. 

Trade Routes 

At the fringe of the eastern Indian Ocean region, two 
areas of bead concentration signify 'stages' in movement 
of Indtr-Pacific beads from EIOIS to YSJS, One is south¬ 
ern China where thousands of Intks-Paciflc heads have 
been found in Han period tombs in Yunnan. Guangxi and 
Guangdong provinces (Grover and Henderson 1995; 
158-159). The other likely 'thoroughfare' is Phillipincs, 
particularly ihe Luzon regiftn in the north, Indo-Pacific 
beads are endemic to Phillipincs, constiluling 70^ of all 


heads found between 1—1000 A.D, (Francis. 
www.lhe-bcadsilc,coni; fig. I). The routes by which 
microbcads may have been sent are envisaged ns: (1) 
Mediated via southern China and moved through land and 
riverine routes to, in all likcliboitxl, the Yanglze delta for 
onward shipment to Korca-Japan. A highway, built by the 
Ming Emperor in A.D. 69 connected mainland China with 
the outlying provinces of Sichuan and Yunnan on the 
upper course of the Yangtze and extended beyond to 
Southeast Asia (Hongfen 1998). "nie highway may have 
been used to tninspofl Indo-Pacific heads (2) Ferried 
along the coast from Cuangxi and Guangdong provinces 
to the Yangtze estuary. The southern China coast experi¬ 
ences both the Indian and Pacific monsoons and is near 
the north current moving towards Korea-Japan. 

The littoral is also 'positioned' to receive maritime 
traffic from Souihcasl Asia. According to An Jiayao 
(quoied in Glover and Henderson 1995' 159} high potash 
glasses (including Indo-Pacific beads) found in Eastern 
Han tombs in Cuangxi-Guangdong corroborate the Han 
dynasty records which say that Emperor Wu (140-87 
B,C.) ‘sent people to the Southern Sea to buy glass.’ The 
archaeological record and maritime situation of soul hem 
China suggest it tu be an important transhipment area for 
movement of micro beads from EtOIS to YSIS, (3) From 
HiiUipines to Taiwan, Indo-Pacific bead have been found 
in jar burials from Luzon through Babuyan and Banates 
islands to the east coast of Taiwan (Solheim 19M; 115- 
J48). From Thiwwi two options prima fade: beads may 
have been moved along the Ryukyu chain to Kyushu 
and/or taken across the Taiwan straits to an entrepot on 
Chinese coast, the Yangtze estuary in all likelihood. 

Indo-Pacinc beads in Ihe Yellow Sea Interaction 
Sphere 

Of the four routes delineated above, three focus upon 
the Yangtze della as the likely final staging area for Indo- 
Paciflc bead expofis to the Far Eastern market. The con¬ 
cept of a staging area on the Yangtze delta is in juxtapo¬ 
sition to the view I hat trade goods from China to Korea- 
Japan were mainly mediated by the Han Commandcry al 
Lclang in northern Korea, the consignmeiUs arriving at 
the latter place via land routes traversing northern China 
and Manchuria (Higuchi 1986: 124; Barnes 1993: 
209-214; Nelson 1993: 164-205). The Yangtze delta is 
also pivotal to a larger civilisational issue: introdticlion of 
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rice eullivmion into Kurca-Japan. Higuchi <1986: 
I2!-I25> iirtnucs thal rice cultivation was inlroduced 
Niinullacnously lo southern Korea and western Japan in 
early I"* millennium B*C. from the Yungt^e della. His the¬ 
sis is based upon evidence of cutniDDn agricultural tool 
lypology for all three inicractivc areas. Bantes (1993; 
168-17(1) forwards the same basis to argue for & trans¬ 
mission through Lclang but leaves open the possibility of 
dilfusion across the sea. In any ce-sc, consensus prevails 
on the lower Yangtze as original disseminaiion area. This 
lechnological diffu,sirm and, subscr^uently trade, niu.sl 
have been suppoilcd at least partially by an early mar¬ 
itime network ititcgraling the Yangtze della, southern 
Korea and western Japan. The Chinese lesl Sangouchi 
(3"' century A.D.) describes a sea route from China to Wii 
iJupanl via Korea (Choi 1997; 5-13). 

Indo-Paeiflc beads, distributed from southern Korea 
through Tsu-shinifl Island to north-wcsl Kytwhu indicate 
the maritime orientation of the Satigauvhi (Fig, 1.2), The 
concentrations of Indn-Facifte beads reported from 
southern littoral of K<trca. specifically from stone lined 
tombs and jar coffins (Lee 1993; 5—13; 1997; 14-23). 
conuasis with the northern pan of Korea where repons 
of lndr>”Pacific head finds in Prnto-Threc Kingdom con¬ 
texts are lacking. Kelson (1993:183-191) reviewing evi¬ 
dence of grave goods in Han tombs in and around Lelang 
informs mainly of jade bead finds. Lee (1997: 14-23) is 
of the Opinion that glass beads found in north wesiern 
part of Korea (including Lelang) arc of Chinese prove¬ 
nance. Simitarly, the Ryukynan chain, though commer¬ 
cially active as indicated by the discovery of Chinese 
'knife' coins dated lo 2“* century B.C. at Okinawa 
(Mciphan 1964; 3-13) does not seem to have been a reg¬ 
ular route of miembead (rode to Korea-Japan. Indo- 
Pacific bead finds in southem Kyushu, the natural land¬ 
fall for those coming from the Ryukyus, are cxticracly 
meagre compared with those in north-west Kyushu (fig. 
1). Compared io 58 sites yietding lodo*Pacific beads in 
iu>tth-wcst Kyushu, we have recorded only one such site 
in south Kyushu, Circumsianliat evidence thus points lo 
the Yangtze della as the staging area of Indo-Pacific bead 


exports to the Far Bastem market. The elucidation of the 
early archacultigy of this deltaic rcgiDti will hopefully 
yield posittve evidence 

Conclusion 

Indo-Pncinc heads stand out amongst the exotic 
assemblage of the Yellow Sea Inleraciiun Sphere. The 
beads arc aeslbctkally part of the Indian Ocean sphere. 
As Glover and Henderson (above) make il dear, there 
was Itlllc appreciation for Indo-Pacific heads in funerary 
eulturt of middle and upper China dominated by jade 
and ornaments of lead-barium glass. TItc presence of 
Indo-Pacific beads in Early Yayoi graves (small numbers 
hiu securely dated I points to long distance routc.s func- 
lioning between the ElOIS and YSIS as far back os J*** 
century B.C, For Early Yayoi period, our database shows 
1 cobalt blue bead from Yoshilake-TakagI site in 
Fukuoka Prefecture and 4 cobalt blue beads from 
Kigteshiyamada Ipponsugi site in Saga Prefecture (see 
under FK 1995 and SK 1995 respectivelyj. As pointed 
nut, there was dramatic rise in importation of Indo- 
pacific heads in Late Yayoi period and still greater 
levels of acquisition in the Kofun period- The beads 
were accorded a 'high status* as grave gmids in Yayoi 
society, Yayoi burials contaming hda-ParifiC beads, 
especially jar burials, are close to Tndo-P.acific head 
burials* spread across the ElOlS. in panicular 
Austroncsian Southeast Asia (fig. I). In this regard, the 
Yayoi people display a cultural affitiity with regions 
beyond the Yellow Sea Inicraclion Sphere, hinting at 
cultural interchange. 
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The Early Historic Settlement and Subsistence 
Pattern in the Shetrunji River Basin, 
Bhavnagar District, Gujarat 

ASHtT BOi^AN PAUL* 


The sludy of seilkmcnt patlcm in archaeology 
occupies an important place. The eonccpl of settlemenl 
pattern is derived from geography* liv archaeology its 
application rclativcIy-recenL It was Gordon R. Willey 
who was fim inspired to undertake ihe study of distrib¬ 
ution of silts by Julian Steward, an ethnographer {Willey 
1953). An exicellent definition of ihc term has been given 
by Willey. According to him setilemeni pattern is '"the 
way in which man disposed himself over the landscape 
on which he Jived. It refers to dwellings, io their arrange¬ 
ment and to the nature and disposition of other 
buildings pertaining to community life. These settle¬ 
ments reflect the natural cnvironitientH the level of tech¬ 
nology on which the builders o|>crated and various insti¬ 
tutions of social interaction and control which the cuh 
lure maintained. Because settlement pattern is, to a large 
extent, directly !ihaped by widely held cultutc needs, 
they offer a strategic starting point for funedonat inter¬ 
pretation of archwiological cultures'^ Willey 1953: I). It 
aims ai rmdicig out the manner in which human seiile- 
meni are arranged over the landscape in relation to the 
physiographic, geographic and environmcnl (Chang 
1958). 

The concept of scttllemcni paiicm was further devel¬ 
oped {Adams 1961, 1965, Flanany 1972, Renfrew 1972, 
Sanders 1965, Flamming l97l,Clajl£ 1972, Trigger 1968, 


Chang 1962). In Indian context It is relatively-recent 
development. A number of scholars have caitted out this 
type of work in India (Dhavalikar 1977, 1978, 19B4, 
Dhavalikar and Posseh! 1974, David Raju 1985, Shinde 
1990, 1993, Chtlalwala 1979, paddayya 1932, Lai 1934, 
Erdosy 1983, Haque 1992, Bhan 1979, and Paul 1999). Io 
the present paper an attempt has been made to sUidy the 
settlement pattern in the lower Shetmnji river basin in 
Bhavnagar distnet ofSaurashira during the Early Historic 
period and is concerned with the working relationship 
between people and their technology and the landscape. 
The systematic explorations carried out by ihe present 
aiiihor have yielded 22 Early Historic as well as Hanippan 
affliated sites. 

The Area 

The area of present sludy is confined to the lower 
pari of Shetninii river basin, i.e,, in and around Padri and 
Hathab in Bhavnagar district. The district is characterized 
by fl well-developed drainage system The river, along 
with its mbumrics, forms three groups of drainage .sys¬ 
tem. 1) The Mandav ^oup. 3) the Gir Girmar group and 
3) ihe Shcirunjaya group. In the Gir Gimar group, the 
principal rivers are Sberrunji and its tributaries - she SheJ 
and the Daftarvadi- The Shetrunji is the second longest 
river in Saum.'sblra with a total length of! 30Km. of which 
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92km )ies in the Bhjivnagar district; The river is fed by 
many Lrjbularie^, but in the Sbavnagar district it hm ouly 
one tfibuTary, the SheL The river flows through 
Savarkundk Cariadhar Mahal. Palitana, Talaja and 
debouches in eg the Gulf of Cambay near Saltnnpur 
Geologically. Bhavnagar district come$ under the greater 
peninsula of Lhc Endian salKontineitt with basal; as the 
rnain rock formation. Numerous dykes and wide ranges 
of younger tiKks such as aeolian and alluvial de|Kisits are 
oEher geological formations of Ehe disuict. The district is 
poor in metallic minerals, but other minerals are avail¬ 
able. The topography of the district emtsists of coasial 
plains and lEie adjacent sand pits. The region falls in semi- 
arid zone and anniial precipitation ts between 500 to 
fiOOmm, The stiil is fertile black cotton. The vegetation is 
rniKcd and dty deciduous types. 

Size and Distribution of the Early Historic SettEe- 
ificitts along the Coo-st anti tn the Lower part of 
Sheirunjl River fia-sin 

The ecological zones and many other factors like trade, 
political organization, warfare, religion and subsistence 
technology have affecied the sciileTncfit paitem, distribu¬ 
tion and their size in different ways (Trigger 1968). Out 
of the twenty two sites, seven are located along the coast* 
eleven are located on the lower Shctrunji river basin and 
the rest of lhc settiements are away from the river (Figd). 
The main concentmtion of setilemcnLs are found on the 
Sheirunji river basin and most of them are multicultuml 
sites. The extent and thickness of the habiiaiional deposjf 
varies from site to siie (Tabic I). Maximum sites are agri¬ 
cultural lands and few sites have preserved some amount 
td habiiational-dcpcsiix in the form of mounds. 
Uthusiratigraphicallyp the region is con fined to basalt for- 
matiun with sorne intrusive veins of chert, chalcedony, 
agate and caicitc. The black cotton soil overlaps the lot- 
critic cieposit of about 5 m. Of the 22 two settlements, one 
falls in Ihe category of below^ one (bcclarc) in siz®, II 
siles fall in the caiegdry of 12 ha There Ore three seiile- 
menus in the calegory of 3 ha. In the category of 45 ha. 
there are two sites. One settlement each in the category of 
6 ha and 7.8 ha in ihe category of 25 ha, there arc two set- 
tlcmcnts. There is only one seukmciit, which is more 
than 39 ha in area (Table 2; Fjg.2 and 3). 


Table LSites^ Their orea and chickness of the 
habitatjonal deposite 

She dimension 

(Hxtcni of occupational depiDsit) 


No 

Site name 

Length 

Breadth 

Thickness Area 



(M) 

(M) 

(M) 

in Kxi. 

I 

Bandi Rohil 

300 

100 

300 

30 

2 

Bhcgali 

200 

100 

1 00 

■00 

2 

Bhalar 

200 

JOO 


20 

4 

Bharapur 

300 

400 

200 

12 0 

5 

Chopra 

300 

200 

3.00 

6.00 

6 

Dakaiia 

300 

400 

1.50 

12 0 

7 

Ckntrod 

300 

150 

1 SO 

4 5 

S 

Devalia 

75 

150 

- 

1J2S 

9 

Godchi 

300 

150 

1 50 

45 

]0 

Haihab 

SCO 

500 

500 

400 

M 

khhnra 

300 

100 

1 50 

300 

12 

Katva 

150 

90 

1.50 

1.35 

□ 

Khadsaliya 

500 

500 

50 

25 0 

14 

Padri 

340 

210 

3.2 

7.14 

J5 

Fasti 

3S 

-75 

1.00 

0 285 

16 

Phulsar 

200 

100 

1 50 

20 

17 

Piparla 

130 

125 

2.50 

1 165 

IS 

Shilavadar 

150 

200 

2.00 

30 

19 

Sakanpur 

200 

JOO 

2 0 

2.0 

20 

Thafsar 

500 

500 

SO 

250 

21 

Timbarta 

ISO 

75 

10.0 

IJ25 

22 

Valavadar 

200 

75 


1.5 


Table 2. Nov of setlEemetits m respect of size (iii hectare) 
Total No of Sites Size (in hectare) Total 

less ibnn I ha 1 

3 ha 3 

6 ha I 

Bewecrt 12 ha 11 

Z5ha 2 

Above 39 ha 1 

Bciwcen45ha 2 

_ Between 78 ha 1 
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Etitty hh'ioric cutturr in the Shetrunji river basin 

Dm of Lhe twenty two icUlcmcnis, ten are located on the 
blink of river SheUonji Of the ten. si* sites (Gockhi, 
Titohnna. [chbore. Bandi-Rohil. Bhaiar and Valavadar) 
arc ItMzaied on ihc left hank and four (Danirad. Dalkana. 
Bhegali and DevnltaJ are located on lhe right bank. There 
IS only one settkment (Sii hanpor), which is si mated on 
the river motilh of Shetmnji whereas four setdemenls 
{Pi par la. Pavtt. Shilavadar and Phulsar) are away from ihc 
fiver bank. Besides, there are seven sites iPadri. Cbopra. 
Bharapur, Katva, Khadsaliyn Thalsar and Haihab) which 
are located on the Coast. 

Ilie above stati^itics confirms that the highest number of 
sites are bciween 3-J2 ha foHowed by the sites of -3 ha. 
lE is dear from lhe dtsinbuijon of settlements, that maxi¬ 
mum sites are confined to the bank of Shetrunji dven 

Bruce Trigjscr (I96S) has given a list of factors, 
which affect the settlement pattern. According to himn 
"the overall dervsity and distribution of population of a 
region is dcteimined to a large degree by the nature and 
availability of the natural resources that arc being exploit¬ 
ed. As long as areas with the soik their econornic 
resources and favoyrable cltmate arc available, setUers 
lend to avoid areas dial are naimally poor or where dis¬ 
eases Of other dangers are common.'" The agricultural 
communities tend to settle on fertile land dase to die 
rivers, whereas pastoral communities locate their scttlc- 
inenis in the proximly of pasture land. The sirje. stability 
and duration of a settlement is obviously limited by the 
environment and the effectiveness of the suhsiistence 
technology. 

Proximity to water: The Riverine Sctling 

The proximity 10 perennial source of water is an 
important feature of the settle mem location. Riverine set¬ 
ting plays a vital role in the choice of settlements. 
Possehl (I93 jO:S 5) has given importance to the riverine 
setting in a particular region to locate ancient setdements. 
According to him, ‘*an obvious advantage to a riverine 
Ux;aiion is, reliable supply of water for human and animal 
consumption as well as for general domestic use. It would 
seem unlikely, however, lhat this alone could so unflexi- 
bJy mould o sci dement pa Here in the environment. 
Ground water in Gujarat is readily available, even during 
the dry season (April and May), with fairly shallow 
wells^" He also says that "another possibility is that the 
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riverine location wiis selected because it afforded a iHsten- 
tial for inigaLioii. Substamial increase over dry farming 
be expected from irrigated land in Gujarat As a rule of 
thumb the local farmers in Bhavnagor dislfkt expect irri- 
ga[[un icj double yields which would matcrialt/e from ihc 
dry' farming/" 

Of the twenty two sites, eleven are in the vicinity of 
the perennial source of water, seven are near the coast and 
rest of the sites are away from the perennial source of 
water. The Shetrunji river is sluggish in character and 
dries during the summer. At present it is observed that 
villagers or local people obtain drinking water during the 
summer by digging (cmporTitry' wells in the river bed. 
Moreoverp Bhavnagar is well walcrcd- Along lhe coast, 
however, the water is brackish and charged with salt 
excepE where sweat water springs occur (Trivedi 1969). 
Such an opportunity could have been exploited by ihc 
Early Historic people loo. Pan ini mentions that villages 
depended for their water supply on wells (kupas) to 
which were attached nijwiicar or water trough from which 
the cuttle would drink (Agrawala 1953:141). 

Soil Sind settlrmenl 

“Soil conditions are recognised to be one of the most 
important factors in the distribution of seltlemenls' 
{Howston 1953:991. On lhe other hand fertility of the soil 
is another impottariil factor determining the location of 
hutnan setllemenl, especially in the case of agricultural- 
cum indu!^trial communities. The study region is in the 
black cotton soil area and maximum setllcmcnis are locat¬ 
ed on this soil. Possehl (1980: 53) also notes dial lhe early 
famiing communities in lhe western India are closely 
associated with the black cotton soil. A British agncuUur- 
ist. who iravclled in India in the latter part of nineteenth 
century, was very much impressed by the characteristics 
of black cotton soil He made remarks about the soil in 
these words: "Black soil has wonderfu) power for absorb¬ 
ing water, and during rainy season it swells, so that the 
whole surface is raised. Althaugh it continues to retain 
throughout abnormal amoum of moisiure. which is of 
great value to the crops grown on it. And, in short, enables 
cultivation to be practiced without irrigation, at the same 
lime, in the dry weather, it loses a amount of mois¬ 
ture, and shrinks in consequence. The shrinking is in all 
directions: consequenily very deep and wide tracks are 
formed which make the land quire unsound and danger- 
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ous for riding. 0y the use of Dutch hoe-harrow, the cracks 
are fihed and closed with the fiiw soil of the surface and 
hy this means a regular circulation of soil is established. 
The cracks lurthcr furfill the functions of ploughing, by 
adniilling air freely into the body of the soil. The objecu 
of ploughing arc attained, but nature is left to do a large 
share of the work. and. further, she provides the means by 
which man can successfully carry out the remainder of it. 
The plentiful supply of powdery soil b useful, not only 
for carrying on the circulation proceiiscs. but for closing 
up the cracks to present exc^sive evaporalion of mois¬ 
ture from the body of under soil." (Wallace 1888' ISO- 
ISI). 

From the above statement it is observed that black 
cotton soil played a very important role in determining 
the settlement pattern of the Early Historic peoples who 
mostly practiced dry farming. Of the twenty two settle¬ 
ments. thincen sites such jls Band! Rohil Bhalar Bhcgaii 
Dakana Dantrad, Devaiia. Gorfchi. Ichhoia, Pavti, Piparla, 
Shilavadar. Timbana and Valavadar are located in the 
black cotton soil ione. The above mentioned sites could 
be agrarian settlements. From the available artifacts it can 
he said that the inhabitants of the above mentioned sites 
csinblished their settlements lo exploit the rich fertile land 
for producirrg food and might have supplied to the other 
sctllemen t in exchange of other commodities. Apart from 
this, the site of Phulsar is very close to the .sea. It could be 
idenlilled a.s an agricultural and fishing seiilement. 

Of the fourteen settlements, one settlement called 
Bhalar played a very important role during the Early 
Historic period. When the present author explored the 
site, he found a fragment of pottery dish with green glow 
oi) the inner side, [t shows the contacts between the 
Persian Gulf and this study region, in the beginning of the 
Chri.sttan era. similar dish fragments of 81 Ware vessels 
have been found at the excavated Early Historic sites in 
the Persian Gulf (Paul ft at., 1997:58. Fig. 28; Be maid et 
at 1990. Fig. 4; Gupta 1997. Plate No, XXV b. e and d). 
Therefore, on the basis of this artifact, these settlements 
could he identiJlcd as trade as well as agricultural settle¬ 
ments, wherea.s another six settlcmenbi, such as Bbarapur, 
Chopra. Kalva. Khadsatiya, Salianpur and Thalsar are 
to the sea shore, but do not seem to have 
played an important role in the oversees trade because the 
sites were not situated directly on the cqasi. Secondly, the 
Gulf of Cambay docs not have natural ports because of 


silting problem. On the basis of ethnographic pomllcl and 
surrounding ecological conditions, it can be deduced that 
these seltlcmcnis wete established, for fishing pufpo.se 
and inhabitants of these sites obtained food grain and 
other commodities from other settlements in exchange for 
fish. 

Another ancient site. Phdri is located in a shallow 
depression on a slightly elevated dune. Ii> spile of the site 
being close to the coast, it doesn’t appear to have played 
an important role in the external uadc because the settle¬ 
ment was not located directly on the coast. The site is sit¬ 
uated at least 5-4 km inland and the main intenUon of the 
occupants could have been cultivation. Therefore, the scl- 
llement appears to be have been a processing centre 
where the salt was extracted and then supplied to other 
settlements (Shindc 1992a: 79 86) Even today many 
families from the Padrj and nearby villages ore engaged 
in the manufacture of sail. Among the material mention 
should be made of two copper coins, similar to those 
issued by the Kshatrapa king Nahapan, two boatshaped 
terracmia mDlifs and one tortoise-shaped copper lamp. 
They indicate the overseas trading activity. Besides, an 
array of antiquities such as pottery, iron, copper, leiracot- 
la objects, beads of glass, semiprecious stones and shell 
bangles have been found. 

Another selllcment is called Halhab, which is locat¬ 
ed very close to the sea and covers an area of 40 hectare. 
Of the twenty two settlements, Halhab is the largest set- 
tlciTient in the study region. From the close observation of 
the location of site and surrounding ecology that it can be 
said the site could have been a regional centre (Fig.4}, 
This site is also mentioned in the Periplus of ihe 
Eothraea sea as a port (Schoff 1912) during the Early 
Historic period. 

The Early Historic settlements are distithgtcd in a 
linear pattern in the Shetrunji basin, They form what 
Flannery (1979) describes as long strings of villages in 
"'ribbon band fashion." Possehl (1980) has stated that the 
resources, especially fertile land and grass belts are even¬ 
ly sj^ead all along rivers. With growing population, 
acquisition of new land for agriculture is inevitable and 
people spread their activities to the other rivers basins- 
Flannery (1976: 177) has suggested that villages will be 
located on a particular river bank which affords the best 
catchment area with rc-specl to mountain hunting and 
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galhcring pfusiurcs anJ metal and mineral resout^cs. The 
formula for determining the spacing of setlleinents is 
ba^ed on the density of rural sett]cine pLs, The average 
spacing between the two settlements is determined by 
dividing the total area surveyed by total number of settle- 
men is. In the study region there were altogether twenty 
two settlements. The average spacing between two settle¬ 
ments is 3.78 km. There are factors other than sirx affect¬ 
ed the spacing of settlements. King {1961) has carried out 
spacing in Washington state and observed thai the spacing 
of setliemenis was governed not only by the size of pop^ 
ulaiion but also by the economic potentialities of the area. 

Subsistence Pattern 

The locally produced cereals and domesticated animals 
could have met most of the food lei^uiremenl of the Early 
Historic people in this region. The presence of direct e vi¬ 
dence of fauna! remains at the excavated site of Padri 
(Joglekor J993>and other explored sites in this region and 
evidence of floral re mains suggests that the people in this 
region practised a mixed food economy. The excavations 
at Padri have produced the direct evidence for the domes¬ 
ticated animals, such as cattle. sheepK goat as well as wild 
animals such as wild pig. wolf, jackal, antelopes and chi- 
tal in the Early Historic level (Joglekar 1993). this 
evidence it can be deduced that the Eaxly Historic people 
in this region used domesLicated animal for various pur¬ 
poses like daily products and for meal- A number of fish 
hones recovered from the site indicates that fish was also 
included in their diet. No direct evidence for the culliva- 
(ion of cereals and other food grains was found in the 
Early Historic level at Padri- But the presence of agricul- 
(ural implements and cooking objects at the site suggests 
that agricultural products musi have played an imponani 
role in (heir subsistence pattern. It should be mcniioned, 
apart from Nagara and Somnalh, no other Early Historic 
sites in Saurashlra has given evidence of cereal and other 
food grains. Excavations at Somnath have revealed four 
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kinds of cereals ' Al Nagara some chared seeds und grains 
consisling of Rite, Kudrava. Malha were found from the 
deposit of period f-ll f IAR I96i-M: 11; Mehta ] yfiR; 153). 

Chronofogy 

The exTCnsivre cxpli^rations carried out by the author 
in the lower part nf Shctninji river basin, resulted in Ibe 
discovery of 22 Early Historic as well as Harappan afOi- 
ated sites. The cultural remains paiticularty ceramic 
assembloges from these explored sites have been com¬ 
pared with Padri material, which were obtained from 
proper strata and have been precisely dated The Red 
Slipped ‘’WaieH Red 'Ware and Grey Ware represent the 
Early Historic period at Padri The shapes include cups 
with tapering side.^, globular jor/pot wilh out curved rim, 
deep dish and lids. This period of Padri can be dated to 
the beginning of T century B.C-A.D, on the basis ofevb 
dervee like circular clay (ablet with Brahmi sicript;, a cou¬ 
ple of copper coins similar to those issued by the 
Ksbatrapa King Kahapana, two boat shaped Lcnacotia 
motifs, figurines of Goddess Lajyagauri and suucturcs of 
Goddess Lajjagauri's temple {^hinde 1992a. 1994 and 
1998). This period can be chronologically correlated with 
Valabhipur period ILI phase 1 (Jairath 1986:344-^6), 
Devnimori (Mchte and Chowdhary 1968:27). Shamlaji I 
and II {Mehta and Patel 1967:8) and with Nagara period 
III {Mehta 1960:27). A$ far as ihe present study is 
concened, in the Early Historic period the stratified 
ceramic assemblage of Padri provides a chronological 
index to the potlery obtained os a result of expl oral ion 
from the Early Historic settlements. All explored sites 
have yielded more or less similar type ceramic assem¬ 
blages including their forms and fabric as that of Padri 
However, il could be said that, all the explored Early 
Historic sites in (his region are conlempt>rary wilh (lie 
excavated sites of Padri and il can be dated to the begin¬ 
ning of Ihe M ccnluty B,C.-A,D. on the basis of ceramic 
assemblage and other asstKiated cultural materials. 
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FiR. 2.Early Hisioric Setllemni!; in the lower Sheirunji River Basin tin Respect of sue in HccuutJ, 
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Excavations at Sirpur, District Mahasamund, 

Chhattisgarh 

Jagat Pati Joshi AMD A.K.Skarma* 


1. InlrDduction 

SirpuT. (Ut 2l''20'K, Long in district 

MalwsaitiunJ of Chhattisgarh slate, situated on right 
hanK of Mahiiniidi. was the capital of Daksbin, Kosala. 
^vhlch was then rated by Panduvantsis from 6* century 
A-D. Dr. M-G-Dikshlt who condueted excavations at 
Sirpur in 54*55 and 55-66. has reported three 

peritxis of uecnpalioii. Period 1 has been dated lo the end 
of 5''’ century A D, on the basis of coin belonging to king 
Prasannamaira, ii king of Sarabhapuriya dynasty. First 
mention of ‘Sirpur* or 'Siipuf' is found in the inscription 
of Sarabhapuriya king Maha-sudeoraj and Mahapravaiara] 
of -e* century A-D- During the rule of Panduvamsis 
Sirpur was the nuetcus of not only politicid but also art 
and literary activities in whole of 'Dafcshin Kosula'. 
Attracted by the fame of Sirpur in the fields of architec¬ 
ture, art, literary activities and religious tolerance, 
Chinese traveller Hiusen-Tsang. visited Sirpur and wrote 
that the inhabitants were tall, dark and prosperous, The 
King was Kshauiyaby birth and Buddhist by religion and 
very benevolent, Hiusen-Tsang discovered there as many 
as 100 Buddhist monasteries inhabited by about I0(» 
monks, belonging to the Mahayana seel. From his writ¬ 
ings it US clear that emperor Asoka built a stupa on the 
southern end of the capital of Dakshln Kosala, near a 
Buddhist monastery at a place where Buddha perfonned 


a miracle- Later on Nainijuna Bodhisattva stayed in this 
monastery. 

That the Buddhisi monasteries were subsequently 
occupied by the Saivitc monks in the medieval period is 
clear by the existence of a targe number of plaques and 
images represctiling Brahmanica) divinities like Siva- 
Parvati. Ganesh. and Mhishasurmardini. 

Beglar and Cunnin^am have described the presence 
of many Brithmanical, Saivite. Buddhist and Jain estab- 
lishRients at Sirpur. vvhich was proved by Dr. Ditshit’s 
excavattofls. 

2. Geology and Environment 

The geological formation in the area dates back from 
Archacn limes lo recent Pteislocene. The Hal to gently 
dipping sodimcnuiry beds of Cuddapah or Purana sedi- 
mentaries rest uncomfortably on the Archaean granites 
and gneisses. Uplands run parallel to the Mahanadi and 
lie close lo it. These uplands rise from about 300 m at the 
fool lo about 400-5QO m.. at the top. The archaen and 
Precambrian rock series include mica schists, phyMites, 
hematite, quartnile. basic lava flows and tulTs. The 
Salpuni hell of melamnrphoscd sediments and igneous 
materials also accur iu the area. Laieriie, an iron-rich 
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vcsicukf tiark brown or brick coloured moltled rock is 
often found capping the hill mps. The area is also dolled 
with soodsionc and shells belonging lo the upper 
Uondwana sysicni of ilw Lower Deuscean pedetd. There 
arc cKtensive htnijumial types of gritty and conglomcrai- 
ic, t|uart7.iic and fine purplish sardslonc with spots of 
creen chlorite and pink to buff shales. 

The Mahanadi rises in the Sibawa range and after 
collecting a number of sircams, traverses the Mahiisa- 
inund di.s(ricl in nctrth-caslcrly direction but near Sirpur it 
(lows in south-easterly dincclion with a deviation of near¬ 
ly 23“ east- Stipur region fails in the trans-Mahandi Plain 
(north) in ih drainage system of Chhattisgaih. 

Sirpur region enjoys typical topical rainy climate 
with almost dry winicrs. The tcmperanirc vanes from 
l‘).g''c in January to 44,7"c in May. The area is fed by 
monsuon rains and gels about 140 cm of rain in a year. 
Aboui 95% of Ihe rainfall occurs hciwcen June and 
Sepiembcr-Ociobcr, During the summer while the plains 
around Sirpur is extremely hot, ihe hills around are pleas¬ 
antly cool- Sitpur is surrounded by low hills on the north- 
east to south-east which arc mostly composed of sand¬ 
stone formations with thick jungles. The area around 
Sirpur consisis mostly of alluvial soils which arc fine dark 
and deep. At upper level il is yellow sandy soil with some 
admimure of clay, lighl in tesluie and suitable for rice 
L'lillivalion. ll is locally known as MtHtui, Below il lies 
very thick layer, 1.5 lo 2.00 m of greenish fine sandy clay 
formed as a result of series of flooding and dccomparition 
of organic material like leaves and vegetation of the thick 
forests. Floods in the floodplains of Mahanadi are recur¬ 
ring feature due lo Its low embankments and wide area 

Sirpur is surrounded on almost on all sides, panicu- 
larly on its tight hank with deep foresLs. These forest 
grow teak, sal tfiidu, Bajasoal. sishtim, mahaa. barra. 
huhera, aaaia. Kasiwi, char, palas. kahua. bel. bhiiwatt. 
her, khtiir. harra. setnaL kumbi, bamboo etc. 

The most cotninon animals found around Sirpur arc. 
Monkey {Semnopithecits entellus), kaliftuka bendra. 
Tiger, Leopard, Indian otter, tnangoose. Jackal, the 
stripped hyaena, Indian fos, Indian sloth-bear. Indian 
hear, the nilgai, spotted deer and sambhar. In the villages 
cattle, sheep and goal ar common. Mahanadi and ttumcr- 
aus ptmds and tanks In sirpur abtrund in varieties of fish- 


ill 

Jungle cock, peafowl, bush-quail, green pigetin and spur- 
fowls are common in the area. 

Apart from summer anil winter crops of paddy, gram 
and wheal in summer months, on the sands of Mahanadi 
plenty of vegetable specifically water-melon is grown. 
Now-a-days waicr-mclon is a major export item to as far 
of places as Nagpur by tempos and trucks and has become 
a major secondary source of income for the villageis- 
Anothcr major export item is sla'c, Slate quarries in 
Mahanodi, supply the entire need of the slate slabs of the 
region, 

3. Explonitioti/Excavation 

The present exploration and excavation was conduct¬ 
ed under the aegies of Bodhisallva Nagarjuna Smamk 
Sanslha Va Amisandhan Kendra, Nagpur and was direct¬ 
ed by the authors who were assisted by Shri Jaulfiqur Ali, 
Kumoii ttcema Sobti, and Shri J.S.Dubcy. Tao potential 
areas on the eastern side of the present village to the south 
of Raikem lank, were lakcti up for the excavations. One 
numbered as ,SRP-2-2QtJO is located just outside the 
soulh-easlern end of the fortificaiioti while the other num¬ 
bered a,s Srp-1-2000 is located inside the fortified area. 

4. Pre-historic Period 

From the Buddhist Vihara(RP-1-2000) right over the 
virgin soil at a depth of nearly 2.5 m below the present 
surface two Utc Acheulian stone tools were recovered. 
These tools were recovered from Ihe thick deposit of 
bard, greenish sticky day. This is the first time that evi¬ 
dence of prehistoric period has been noticed from Sirpur. 
Both the tools have been made on quani^ilie sandstonc- 
Onc of the tools is a broken cleaver made on a ftakc- 
Whilc the proximal half is broken, the distal half has a K 
tm wide sharp cutting edge.Tie secondary retouching on 
the periphery is clearly visible. It has been made on thick 
and reddish quani/ite. The other tools are a highly rolled 
and encrusted hand-axe. 14 cm in length and shaped out 
of dark coloured quarlistiie. 

The area around Sirpur abou nds i n rock-she Iters and 
nalurj] eaves in the hills having escarpments. 

5, Siva Temple tSRP-l-MKKl):- (Pis. I & II) 
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It is n west facing massively built stone anti brick 
structure, Ttie plinth i.e. upio the Jfwgha portion is built 
up of slate slabs, liicalty available from the quames in 
and around Mahanadi. Though originally black in colour, 
due to fact that it remained buried under the soil for ecn- 
luries, the outer surface has lumcd while due tej leeching 
out of calcium carbonate. The pancharaiha on plan tem¬ 
ple, externally measuring 12,20 x "J-IO m {in die centre) 
consists of a sanctum. J,25 x J,25 m internally, narrow 
aiuarral<2. measuring J-50 x I .()0 m. a narrow FimUtarnan- 
(tup<t LSn m in width, preceded by a 5.75 x 2.9 m, inlcr- 
nally, which might have been approached by a 

flight of steps. The 1.30 ni high slate slab plinh which is 
moulded consists of ten layers of slabs, over which brick 
supcrslruciure was resting. The brick superstructure is 
available uplo twelve courses of bricks mea-xtiritig in siitc 
40 (41) X 20 X 7 ein. The slate plinth of garbfuigriha and 
tmianila are raped hy single layer of dressed rectangular 
latcritic block.s, mea.surirg 1,70 m in length, 0.55 m in 
width and 20 to 22 cm in thickness, except he central wall 
of grabhagriitci. No such lotcriic capping is available over 
the plinth of mandapa, 

Mandupa; On outer side the monfSapa is 8.0 m in 
length notth'South and 4.15 m in width, cast-west. The 
longer watts arc I.IO m in width while the shorter arms 
arc 1.4t) m in width. Though only thnse courses of slate 
slabs ar available, cpn the western wall of the /lumefapo, in 
collapsed condition, the inner wall consists of six courses 
capped by seventh course of thick slate slab. The inner 
wall is 1.05 m in width, while outer wall is 0.70 m wide. 
The southern wall is 1.30 m wide and the noithcni one 
which ha-v virtually complclely collapsed is only 0,80 m 
wide. On the south-eastern comer 4 to 5 courses of bricks 
ure available. On the ca.sicm wall four square pillar based 
made of I merit ic blocks, two on lltc two comers while the 
other two in the ccittrc, one of which is further capped by 
an octagonal laicritk pillnr base, are available. The lal- 
erittc blocks and pillar bases were joined by iron doweils, 
which are available lu sim also. The base of the mandapa 
is paved by sand stone boulders, 

Anlarala; In rectagular mandapa more than ten 
course of slate slabs and six courses of bricks are available 
on the inner side to the height of 2.10 nt. On the outer side 
of aniaredtt at the Junclioit of mandapa., on rmrtbem and 
southern side at least three flight of steps each, facing cast 
are available. The steps are 35 cm in width and 50 cm in 


height each. On tlie outer wall of antarah both the central 
laieritic slab as well as the slate plinth slabs have vertical 
wide crack in the centre of the wall running east west. 

Gnrbhagrihui At the entrance of gatbbagriha two 
side projections on the slate slab plinth are available, 
making a comer of the brick superstructure. The square 
garbbagnha from inside is from outer side pancfviratfui 
on plan. Hie eastern back wall in 6.40 m in length and 
height of plinlfr is J.50 m. having nine courses of slate 
slabs and three courses of bricks. The central portion of 
mba is I 00 m wide, followed by 0.95 m and 1.20 m 
wide raihas on cither side, white on the northem .tnd 
southern side they are 1.10, 1.0 and 2.05ni. wide. On the 
somhem side the extant height available is 1.65 tn. with 
ten courses of slate slabs. The lowest course of the slate 
is of undressed slabs and projects outwaid slightly. The 
width of the walls is 1.15 m. Thcgrabhtigrffta slate plinth 
is capped by two lines of single latcritic dressed slabs. 
Inside the square grabhagriha there is another square, 
slightly depressed area measuring 1.80 x 1.80 m. In the 
centre of this square is the having diameter of 

1.80 m housing in the centre 1.20 m high block granite, 
polished linga. The girth of lingo is 1.10 m. TTw bottom 
square portion of linga is 40 em in height, followed by 40 
cm high octagonal Visktm pmbhaga and 40 cm high 
rudra-prahhaga which is concave on the top. The central 
socket of Yoni'pEtthu is 45 cm x 45 cut. The linga dis¬ 
plays Brahma satra on western side. 

Inside the grabhagrihe another small linga and 
yonipeclh having makara mukha was also lying. While 
the linga is of granite, yorti^peeth is of white schist. The 
door of grabhagrdia is 1.40 m wide with a lotcrite slab 
having width of U.bOm. On the naithcm side of thegfflb' 
ha-grihu there is a covered drain of dressed bterilic 
blocks. The drain is covered by wide schist slabs and 
leads to the lank on the north-eastern comer of the temple 
and inside the fortification of Buddha-Vihara (SRP-l). 
The drain runs below the eclosure wall, 'fhe drain ha,s 
three layers of latcritic blocks capped by brick super- 
struciurc. With of drain in 0,50 m. Similar to th latcritic 
blocks capped by brick superstructure. Width of drain in 
0.50m. Similar to the latcritic slab of mandapa. the cen¬ 
tra! latcritic slab of grabhagr'tha has also wide vcrli- 
cal crack running in cost-west direction and in the same 
line a* that of tt!madap<i slab. These cracks have been 
caused os a result of severe earthquake, the ptcentre of 
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From this Siva temple site a large numbers of antiq- 
uihes were rceovered wbieh include a while stone plaque 
with si* armed. 'Nairaj' figure carved, head of ‘Siva' in 
black granite, a small plaque on slate showing Mahisa 
surmanlini. a icrracoiia molher goddess figurine, tcrracot- 
la bulls wilb perfomicd solid wheels (such ones arc even 
lo this day being wonhiped by the Hindu commumiy dur¬ 
ing Pola* day which falls in 'Sravana' month of the long 
rainy season), a number of iron objecLs which include, 
sickle, dowclls. fish-hook, pans, variely of nails, chisels, 
and knives. 

The entire area where this Siva temple was exposed 
was in ihc form of a low mound, soitoundcd by fields on 
ihe cast and wcsi, extension of mound in ihc south and 
ponion of fonification wall and lank on the north. The mp 
layer varying in thickness from 0.20 m to 0.70m consists 

of black fine sticky clay with vegetal decomposed deposit 

and interspersed by stone pieces. This layer had in«tly 
^iccuniubicd dut lo dumping of elay by the people fmm 
the adjacent fields and decomposition of subsequent veg- 
eiation gmwih. Uyer 2 is almost uniformly thick with 
maximum deposit at the centre of the mound composing 
fallen bricks and bricks-bais. at places with earth monar 
intact. 

The maximum thickness of this layer of super^c* 
turc debris is 1.85 m. In this layer except the 
.supersliueture there is not a single foreign material which 
indicates that the whole supcrstfuciore collapsed ai one 
lime: another indication ofdcstnjclion due to earthquake. 
Had Ihc deposit been due to slow time spread crumbling 
of the superstructure, there would have been furcigo ele- 
ntents including water and wind home seasonal deposits. 

Layer 3 is composed of greenish siicky, kankamy 
clay mixed with, at places with stone fragments. It vanes 
in thickness from 10 lo 30 cm. Uyer 4 is again p to 3U 
cm in thickness and comprises of sandy clay with pieces 
of biflck sionc. 

Layer 5 is composed of greenish, sticky, kank^y 
clay in which the foundation of the temple h^s been laid. 
Nearly 30 lo 35 cm of this layer was dug to lay the foun¬ 
dation. It is clear that top of this layer fomed ite work¬ 
ing level and from ibis depth upwards bnck debris have 


6. Buddha Temple cunt Nunnery (SRP I*2(MW) (Pis. til 
&IV) 


SRp'1 area which on the surface contained debris of 
broken pillars, sculpluit pieces and an image of headless 
tnnnolilhic Buddha statue, was partly excavated in an 
area of 700 sq. m. So far it has been excavated to ibc 
depth of 2.50 m and has yielded a west facing Buddha 
temple with a central gmbbttgriha housing a 1.45 high 
and 1.25 m broad (Knee to knee) monolithic Buddha 
image in padnuuana posture and in Bhiimi-sparsha 
mtuira. The granite image has praavali cm the back of 
head To the cast and west of central sanctum sanctorum 
two mure shrines were added which occupied the two 

images of Bodhii^lvas, 

The plinth of entire complex was made of schist slab 
while the superstructure was of bricks. Bricks used are of 
three sizes 1^2 x22 * 8cm.. 2-36 x 20 x7..5cm and 3-29 
X 23* 8.5 cm. 


The construction activity was started at the depth of 
2.80 m. from the present surface and consists of five lay¬ 
ers. Uyer I is nearly 5 cm to 15 cm thick humus and is 
composed of fine dark brown clay and decomposed veg¬ 
etation. Being low lying area with stagnant water during 
mtny season and absolutely dry surface during sumrner.. 
bolh water and wind borne deposits are clearly visible m 
Ihc section. Layer 2 varies in thickness from 30 lo 50cm. 
and is composed oc blackish bfown clay layer has yield¬ 
ed most of Ihe black ware sherds and fragments of g^s 
bangles. The two copper coins belonging to Ala-ud-I>m 
Khalji (A-H. 1296 - 1316 ) were also recovred from this 
laver alongwith terracotta animal figurines. Layer 3 
varies in thickness from 40 to 65 cm and consists o«r- 
whclmingly of brick debris (fallen 
eating that it is at this time i.c. on top of layer 4 the entire 
xuper simciure collapsed, as witnes.sed in Siva temple 
also. After a major and sudden fall due f h«vy jerk. ^e 
remaining portion collapsed slowly. It is m this layer *at 
the huge monolithic pillars have also coUapsed. T1 c 
direction of most collapsed members towards east due m 
sudden heavy jerk indicates earthquake with ds cpiccnlrt 
towards west. The phenomenon is further corroborated by 
the borizoftlai simighl tine cracks on huge laicilic s ate 
^hich were used to cap the plinth level of the schist-stone 
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wail and floor of the doors. Vertical cracks appear in (he 
roundatton waNs and brick super structures (where ever 
remaining). Layer 5, 70 to 75 cm. thick is composed of 
greenish, hard sticky clay milled with intervening 
deposits of slate pieces. Hardly any brick pieces could be 
seen in this layer indicating chat while laying the founda- 
tinn, tmly stone blocks for the foundation were stacked 
near ibe site of ennstmetinn. On tt^ level of this layer 
small thin chips are more conspicuous hy tboir presertce. 

Layer 5 which has been exc%ivoted to the deplh of 90 
eni (2.1^0 m below present surface) is composed of green¬ 
ish sticky clay lumps mixed with regular deposition of 
slale-slonc pieces and sand stonenodulcfi. Irv fact just ar 
the lop of (his layer the slate stone pieces form a uniform, 
5 cm thick capping layer. Such layers are unirormly 
deposited at regular intervals of 10 cm i-C. one layer of 5 
cm thickness of slate stone pieces, followed hy JO cm 
thick layer of greenish day indicating that after laylngthe 
foundation of slate stone dressed slabs upto the height of 
90 to 95 cm, the entire dug up area was meticulously 
filled up with clay followed by stone pieces, then clay and 
so on. in order m make the ground strong and solid. In 
fact proper ramming was done after each deposit of clay 
and Slone pieces hy use of good quantity of water. As the 
whole area marked for construction was sunk deep 
instead of (he traditional iTiell>od of digging foundasion 
Irenehes for individual walls* we do not get Foundaiion 
ircnchcs for individual walls except for ihc eastern end 
walls of where ‘V" shaped foundation 

irenches for walls running in south-weshnorth-easi direc- 
lion could easily be demiircatcd* Filling maBeriaJ in these 
trenches consists of stone piece mixed with brick nodules. 
This indicates that as foundation wall went on rising in 
other ureas, they went on niling and ramming the blank 
spots hetween the walls, whereas in case of eastern side 
the foundation trench was Riled up af^cr raising the super- 
strucEure. partly, [n oihcr areas the wewking level went on 
rising as (he sinieiural pans went on rising. 

The foundation of stone slabs was raised upto Irti 
height as be capping stones of the foundation have not 
only the straighl engraved Vmes^ on both the lengthwise 
ends of the stabs, but also carry almost on each slab the 
masons marks in the form of a syllable of Brahmi words 
which consists of Ka. Kha, Wa, A<i, Pa, Ta, etc. of which 
Ka h predommanl- Other symbols like swastika also occur 
in many slabs. 


The suppojling evidence that the slabs heaving 
mason^s marks and engraved lines were the capping layer 
of foundation walls is provided by occurrence of brick 
pieces column over each foundaUon, exactly of ihe s;«ne 
width (thickness) as that of the w idth of engraved lines. 
Such columns rise upto the boitom of layer 3 piercing 
through layer 4, It is on top of layer 4 and iKittom of layer 
J that collapse happened as the pilJai^ and brick debris arc 
lying fight over top of layer 4. As an example in soudiem 
and wcslem area of mn/idapn, the linc?^ engraved for the 
demarcation of the width of brick wallsn are 1,10 m wide 
and exactly following this thickness is the iifipression of 
the brick wall in the section which is also 1.10 m widc^ of 
coiirsc 5 to 10 cm less at places^ due to pressure of the 
adjoining filling. This impression Is avaibble nplo the 
height of 9fi cm to 1.0 m. 

In ihe tbundation of the fitnndapa walls first 2 to 3 
layers of small stone (slate) pieces have been laid and 
(hen covered with big blocks of .slabs upto this height (25 
cms,). This first stage foundation is broadened by nearly 
30 cm (15 cm on each side) and then the second level of 
foundation excepting the eoping stone is laid. Between 
the coping slab and the big slab of first stage there are 
twelve courses of regularly kid. well dressed slate stone 
blocks (mostly rectangular blocks tike bricks) rising to 
the uniform height of 65 to 68 cm. The engraved lines on 
the first and second stage of coping are in perfect straight 
line to ihe plumb. 

In the foundation trench filling of eastern walls, 
pieces of stone and pot sherds could easily be seen. The 
presence of these pot sherds indiciie that before the con- 
stmetion nf this complex in 5*-6* century A.D.* human 
existence predating this complex was in existence in 
Sirpuf. The pot sherds, are mostly of fine red slipped ware 
which is datable to century A.D. The foundation of 

die (rench also contain pieces of charccKa.1 and ash. The 
back wall of the grahhagrika is raised upto the height uf 
2,40 m. It consists of three licfs, in which three oITscts are 
present. 

In the foundation trench first a layer of big skb-sionc 
blocks projeciing out by 5 to 10 cm. from the above raised 
wall is put. Outside these slabs* nodules of stones have 
been arranged. Above thb block eleven courses of 
dressed stone slabs have been raised capped by big blocks 
of stones. TTw first layer of blocks is rtcarJy 10 cm, thick 


Exrtivaiidns at Sirpitr. District Mahasanmnd. Othatth^ar 

foJ lowed by 55 em thick JI courses, to be funher fol¬ 
lowed by big blocks of nearly 15 cm ihjck. Over it again, 
eleven courses of dressed rectangular pieces. These 
courses arc 58 cm high. The second rise is offset hardly 
by ] to 2 cm. The second level is again capped by huge 
blocks of 12-13 cm thick stones, iilfselling hy 2 to 3 cm. 
Over it rises the third level of <> to 10 courses of rectan¬ 
gular stones lo [he height of 50 cm. This level has been 
offset by 5 cm. Above this level another coping stone of 
big blocks has been laid which is 12-13 cm (hick. Over it, 
rise.( 4 ctauses of smaller blocks to the height of 15-17 
cm. Over this fourth stage is the coping slone of 12- J3 cm 
thick blocks. The total height of wall, available, is 2.50 m. 

The Buddha temple consists of three grabhagriiiast 
the ccniml one being occupied by 1,45 cm high mono- 
iilhic Buddha image whose head got severed and lay to 
the west of the torso nearby. Buddha in Bhuttiisparsfui 
nuidra and in pudmmititui portion is enshrined in [he tec- 
lagulor grahhagriim mcasuHng 4,85 m north-south and 
3.20 m cast-west, Width of the schisi slab walls of ibe 
plinth vary from 1.25 lo 1.30 m. The door of the central 
garhhagriha is 1.32 m. m w idth where 0.4fi m wide and 
0.21 thick laicriiic slab has Keen kept. This slab along 
with [he wall on which it rests and the back wall of the 
temple behind the Buddha image have developed wide 
vertical crocks, apparently due to the shock of severe 
earthquake. As a rc.suJt of this {ectunie movemenf the 
huge stiJiuc nf Buddha and some of the pillars have tilted 
towards ea.si where as almost all the remaining pillars in 
the Mihara area have collapsed and broken into fragments 
The fallen pillar in front of this garbbagriha is 2.15 m 
long, 0.44 m wide and 0,28 ra thick. It ha,s been cafV'cd 
with spiral motifs on the inner side. The brick super struc¬ 
ture with thick lime plscsier has collapsed towards east. 

The other two subsidiary grahhagrihas, one each to 
the north and sou Eh of the main one. house the image of 
Bodhisaiivas sitting over huge carved slone pedestal wj(b 
figures of iharduts on the right and left. The garhhagritui 
nn the north is 2.40 cni north-south and t .80 m caM-west 
with thickness of walls vaiying from 1.15 to lo 1,30 m. 
while [he one on ih Hwiihem side is 2.4()rn north-south 
and 1.8(1 m east-wcsl with thickness of walls varying 
from 1.25 to l.40m. The central sanctum sanctorum floor 
was raised thrice, the lowest being of plastered mud, fol¬ 
lowed by brick paved (lour, the top one is plastered with 
lime plaster and pained wiih red-ochre solution making 
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floral designs which have heavily weathered. TIk faci 
that the lower portions of earlier pillars inside the main 
garhfuigriha have got embedded hy the thickness of sub¬ 
sequent floors alsu indicate suhscquenl repair and reno- 
vaiinns of the Buddha temple lo which two more pillars 
were added by he side of lire earlier two pillars. 

In front of the ‘groMiagrrlra’a sixteen pillared mttn- 
dapa of 10 n 8 m dimension has been exposed. The pil¬ 
lars which have alt collapsed, are made of monolilhic 
basal I and sondstonc and arc beautifully carved with 
GfmtapaUav, mithuna-coaplcs, Chauri-dharitth and 
scroll motifs. The tmindapa Is surrounded by a 2.10 m 
wide Verandah on all the four sides. On ihree sides, leav¬ 
ing the eastern side which has the garhhagriha^^ there are 
a row of rooms measuring 2,00 x 2.40 m inside. So far 
iwelve rooms have been ckpused. All open in iheir 
respective varandhas. On the souih-westem side the room 
near the entrance lo the Vihara is also attached with a 
small store or office room, probably meant for (he warden 
of (he nunnery. On the north wesiem side aficr the 3" 
room [here Is a small corridor which had probably steps 
lo go up. The room hy the side of this coiridfiir. lo the west 
is bigger in sikc which was most likely the dinning hall. 
Almost all the moms yielded a number of fragments of 
g!a.s.s bangles in various colours with embossed designs. 
This indicates that ihc rooms were occupied by 
'Bhikshunis'. 

One of the most remarkable and unique feature is the 
discovery of a huge iron-heH. 32 cm. long .ind 30 em in 
diameter, from inside the main gathhagriha. and in front 
of Buddha image. This bell wa.s recovered from the top of 
the liLst-floor level. On lop of the body of the bell there is 
a welded hook for hanging. Probahly this is the first bell 
of its kind to be recovered from a Buddha Vihara. 

Iri a If (he three garbhagrihas. for out let of water, 
carved stone drains have been ptovided which shows that 
due to impac! of Sajvism at Siipur Buddhist's have afto 
started bathing the Buddha and Bodhisallva statues with 
water. Even front in front of the main grabtiagriha. from 
the verandah covered drains flowed upto the nunherm and 
of the Vihara, 

The enlire nunnery complex was enclosed by a 2.5 
HI. thick dressed slate-stone fortiftcation having sixteen 
bastions, mcasurirg alternately 13 m and 30 m in diame- 
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IcJT- In between the two basiions the length of the will h 
42 m and 30 n\ ahemalely. The 250 m x 210 m foitifica- 
lion OT cm:losiirc was on the sonih-western cornel; On the 
sculh-eastEm comer inside the enclosed area is located a 
heaoiiful lank where lotus still blooms and where ihe 
wuicr frofn the garb^tagriht of Siva temple was drained 
through a covered draina 

From ihc Vihara beautiful image of Bodhisalvas, 
Manjushri. Avolokileshwara. ShaiduL rmthuna couples, 
chamin dharinis and gunas were recoveredp though in 
highly damaged condition. Other t^jecis include, glass 
bangles, terracotta figurines, iron objects like nails of var¬ 
ious shapes and 5 i^cs, door jambs, dowels, chisels, pun- 
nehes. shaving razors etc.: a miniature four-anned sculp¬ 
ture on schist stone, a sealing with conch shell embossed 
an it, a Slone amulet depicting a seated male figure with 
folded hands, a stamped pottery on black umished ware. 
From the lop level two round bilingual type billon (an 
alloy of bronze and silver) coins weighing 2.84 gms. each 
belonging to Sultan Muhammad Shah Alaud-Din Khalji. 
A-H. 708 (A.D. 130S-09) were recovered. The Arabic 
legends inscribed on the obverse in typical Na^kh style of 
sultanate period. read-Sultan-ul Azam 'Alaud-Dunya 
Wad-Din% On the reverse in the inner circle the legend in 


Arabic reads "Muhaitimad Shah' whereas in the outer cir^ 
cle in Sanskiii is the title Shri Sultan Allaudin with date 
in Nagari figures 70E. being the date of striking of the 
coin in Hizri era, which cocresponds to A^D. 1308-09 This 
bilingual issue is commonly called Ata/^ 

In both the stnicture It. Siva temple and Buddha 
temple cum nunnery a remarkable fcature ob$crved is the 
orientation of north-south walb from northeast to south¬ 
west dcviariog from the magnetic north by 23^ towards 
cast i.eio hhan dicection. This b a devmUofl from nor¬ 
mally practiced orientatioii of north-south, cast-west. As 
VasmSaSir^ the most sacred and auspicious direction 
for the religious building is north-east. Dciaikd exami- 
nadon of the Survey of India topo sheets of Sitpur area 
clearly show that at Sirpur Mahanadi flows from south¬ 
west to north-east and ibe centre of the bed of the river 
abo shows exactly 23” deviation from the north towards 
east. Bmh the stiuctures face towards the river just par¬ 
allel to the flow,line thus saving the walls the angular 
attack of the flood currents and moreover follow the 
topography of the area. 

As the Buddha Vihara has so far been only portly 
excavated, further digging is likely to reveal more rootm. 


'The coins were smdied the Epigraphy Branch (Persian arvd Arabic) of Aichaeologicai Sqrvey of India. Nagpur 
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The Mchffluli Iron Pillar inscriplion was first brought 
to notice in 1834 by James Princep and was published in 
JBBRASVvl. X by Bhau Daji and was later pubUshetJ by 
Fleet in 1887 (Fleet 1963) 

Hardly any other Indian inscription has been a sub* 
jeet of intense coniiovetsy both about its contents and the 
Issuer. In 1989 M.CJoshi and S.K Gupta collected and 
published the opinions of various scholars about the 
inscription expressed since hs discovery in 1834, Here 
they have included extracts of my article on the Pillar 
published in the summeries of paper IHC1943. By ihc 
way this was my first research article. 

To my mind, the only logical approach should be U) 
examine the achievements of the king Candra in the 
inscription and then try to identify him with ibc known 
king of that name in ancient Indian history. What docs, 
and docs not, the inscriplion say about its hero ‘Candra'? 
Candm is credited with the following accomplishments : 
'— (i) His enemies had gathered in Bengal and he dercat* 
ed and forced them back; (ii) He crossed th seven mouths 
of the Indus and defeated the \fiihlikas; fiii) The southern 
tretan is still today being perfumed by the breezes of his 
powers; (iv) His glory even when he has left the earth is 
still lingering on the earth; (v) He ruled for a long time 
lord-Paramnunt (arHdhirajam) on earth earned by his 


own strength. What the inscription does not say is also 
significant. There is not even a bint to the genealogy and 
dynasty of this King 'Candra', no allusion even to his 
father 

Now who is the King Candra in the ancient Indian 
hUtory down to the 4ih or 5th Century A.D, when the 
inscription was engraved on the pillar at the latest in view 
of its palaeography? Without entering into any long dis^ 
cussion about the identification of Candra with this or that 
king of India, we would refer briefly to some of the iden¬ 
tifications proposed- Majumdar’s view earlier 
(Majumdar, 1943 pp. 179-83) that be could; be Kani-shka is 
not a serious proposition. A recent discovery of a Bactrian 
inscription of Kanishka found in north Afganistan clearly 
states that be started a new era, which clinches the issue; 
the only well known eras which he could start is the Saka 
era of 78 A.D. The palaeography of the Iron-Pillar 
inscription will on the other hand not makes it possible to 
place it in the 1st century A.D. and then Kanishka by no 
stretch of imagination be credited with ‘perfuming the 
southern ocean*. The majority of scholars feel that 
Candragupia It was the 'Candra' of the inscriprion. But it 
is accepted by all that Candragupta IE did not become the 
paramount ruler 'by his own strength*. He stood on the 
shoulders of Candragupta 1. the 1st imperial Gupta ruler, 
and basked in the achievements of his father 


•Retired Pmf. of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Patna Universiiy. Patna. 
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SamEjdra^upEd. Candrugupta'iS activities iti (he Coastal 
souih and in Bengal art not knovi^n to inwripiions and lih 
craturc. Stieh so-eulied 'pchievcincnis’ are, to say the 
least, speculaEive. M^}reovcn >he most resounding success 
of Can drag upla J! over the Seka Satraps finds no mention 
in the inscription, 'rhtn the key siaEcmeiii about Candra in 
ihc inscription is that his glory even when he has left (lie 
canh is still lingering on ihc earth. This eerLiinly suggests 
that Candra was a king of the remote past and not of 
recent times, Goyai has strongly pleaded that 'Candra" of 
the inscription is none other than Samudragupui (Goyai 
1967, pp. 2DI ff). [l is well argued that Samudmgupiai does 
certainly share the major achievements of 'Candra', 
Majumdar faicr held that all that has been said of Chandra 
are applicable to Samudragupta (Majtimdar 1971 
P-234n), However, the claims of his defeat of the Vahlikas 
is certainly more speculative than real. That he went 
beyond the Punjab is most unlikely. But I he identification 
has to he rejccicd on the ground that there is no evidence 
lo show that Samudragupln was ever known as *Candfa\ 
and Sastry (Jo.shi-Gupta 1989, p.86} has shown that the 
inscription clearly mentions “Candra’ as the name of the 
king {CafidrShv-cjia). 

Who is the ‘Candra* then? We had suggested in 1943 
that " nik^aJhiraja' Candra is Candragupta Maury a, and the 
Mehrnuli iron pillar is set up by Candragupia 11 as a 
memofia] to the grt^ai Candragupta Mauiy^a who was the 
ideal and ihe model for the namesake Candragupta 11 
Vikramaditya. The achievemenis attributed to Candra, the 
bygone king^ admirably fit in with Ihc known accom¬ 
plishments of Candragupra Maury a. 

The first great achievement of Candra was lo suc¬ 
cessfully repulse in battle the united action of the enemies 
in the Vanga countries. It is clearly envisaged lhal the 
political revolution led by Candragupta Maury a with the 
advice of Caisakya, resulting in the overthrow of the 
Nanda dynastyp caused serious convullions in the earsl- 
while Nanda's empire. Wt know from the Hathigumpha 
insciipticm of Khtu'avela that the Nandas had overrun 
Kalinga which appears to have later cut loose from the 
Nanda’s apron in ibe uoubfous days of the Mauryan rev¬ 
olution. Kalinga. as wc know was lo be conquered by 
Asoka. Besides ICalinga, the Van gas also must have risen 
against the Magadhan imperialism and even posed a 
threat to the new^ Magadhan emperor Candragupta 
Maury a, who defeated them. From the Tibetan account 


we learn that Sindusara was the governor of Gauda for 
many years (Sarkar 19401. He must have assisted his 
falJier in resisting ihe Vanga revolt. The Vanga"s rebellion 
against Candragupta Maurya may have another historical 
background. D.C.Sircor (Sircar 1983, pp.8-9) has argued 
that Ihe Nandas originally belonged to the Vanga Country 
(Gaugmidae). It was, there fore, nalund for the people of 
Ihe Vanga Country, a part of the Mugadhan empire of the 
Nandas, to rebel against Candragupta who had uprooted 
the Nanda dynasty and captured the imperial capitak 
Paialipuira, The people living in the Vanga country 
(Dellaic region) appear to have taken offensive by force- 
fully moving into the Mauiynn Icrritory of Gauda 
(Western Bengal), and had to be repulsed. This is clearly 
borne out from the Mcharauli pilar inscription (Lst liae - 
Reel i%1, pT4Ih wherein *1t is stated that be (Caadm) 
kneeled (and turned hack) with (his) breast the enemies 
who, uniting togethett came against him/“ We h^vc 
already seen that Bindusllm was the governor of Gauda. 
Hranatha stales, “then Bindusim, son of king 
Candragupta, ruled Gauda for 37 years' (Taranatha. 
p.l30). This imisi have included the period of his gover¬ 
norship of Gauda under his father. It is very likely thai 
after the defeat of the people of the Vanga country, the 
region came under ihc Maury an rule. From the stone 
plaque inscripijon we know that ihe MuhEmitra has asked 
Ehe officer of Pundravardhana to replenish the store-house 
in apprehension of the implcnding scarcity for the use of 
the samvangiya people ((fhatiopadhya 1977, pp, 94-95). 
Wtule some scholars see in it a special concern For a par- 
rieuiar Buddhist sect; in our opinioni il may allude to the 
people of the Vahga, The inscription refers lo the time of 
Bindus^a, who, on the advice of his father to pmpitiaie 
the hostile Vangas, tried tp secure help for them during 
the last years of his father's rule when a terrible famine 
had broken put. Even if ihe inscription is ascribed to 
A%oka« it Is clear From this as well as referenccc to the 
Chinese traveller’s account of having siecn Akoka's stupas 
at Samatata, Pundravaidhana and Karnasuvnrna. This 
would indirectly suggest that eniirc Sengal-Gauda and 
Samatata (Vanga) fonned pari of A$pka*s empire. Asoka 
had conquerred only Kalihga, Bindusara had merely 
crushed rebellions and so Chajidragupla Maurya should 
be credited with the inclusion of Gai^a and the conquest 
of Vahga, 

For Candra, claim is made that he crossed the seven 
mouihs of the Indus and dcfcaiod the Vahlikas, This 
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aehievcmi^nt i:aniiot be legitimately attributed \o 
Candragupta FI. There is no positive and even indirect 
evidence to deduce his forays in Bactria (Vdhllka) or even 
in die Punjab. As a matter of fact, no [ndian king of the 
name Candra can be attributed to have cro^d ihc seven 
mouths of the Indus except Candragupta Maurya_ It is he 
who expelled the Greeks from the nonhwest and liberat¬ 
ed the country from 'Greek servitude*. He defeated the 
aiieinpt of SeJeucus to ovcnriin the Indian provinces, and 
in the bargain obtained the territories of Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, Makran, Herat and Kandhar. Scleucus cer¬ 
tainly conlTolled Bactria as known from Justin, but as a 
result of this victory of Candragupta, must have lost its 
control to the Mauryan empire. 

For Candra, the claim is made that "the Southern 
ocean is still today being perfumed by the breezes of his 
powers'. That Candraguptas empire included Deccan and 
south India down to Mysore is beyond doubt. Asoka did 
not conquer it^ but his inscriptions are found in the south. 
Bindusam did not conquer the region. Taranatha atiribut’^ 
es to him only the supression of revolts of kingdoms 
between the eastern and western seas. It has been well 
observed. So, it seems lhal. "the revolting states were 
brought under his conlroh not all at one time”^ 
(Chatiopadhyaya 1977, We know that A^ofca as a 
prince went to quell the rebellion in Taxila. So 
Candrugupta's breeze of power definitely blew over the 
southern seas. 

[L is further claimed in the insciipliun that he ruled on 
the earth as 'a paramounl emperor l^ikSdhirJjBw) earned 
by his own strength*. This credit can hardly be given to 
Candragupia 11 whose only conquest was of Malwa and 
Gujarat. He bad inherited and not won the empire. 
Samudragupta was the first real paramount Gupta ruler 
ruling over north and south India as a result of his mili¬ 
tary campaigns described in the Allahabad Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion. But Candragupta Maury a had all by himself to con¬ 
quer the empire and had extended its territories to the 
northwest down to Kandhar - the foot-hills of he 
Hindukush, the scientific frontier tn the northwest. There 
appears to be no exaggeration in Plutarch^s siaiement that 
‘Sandrocottus with an army of six hundred-thousand men 
ovcitao and subdued all ]ndia^ This is confirmed by 
Tamil writers also who attribute Moriyar's capaigns with 
the help of their golden chariuls into far south of the 
Peninsula (Chatiopadhyaya 1977^ p.90). This was all the 


work of Candragupla Maurya"s geniosity as a military 
leader and empire builder. Mahapadma Nanda's empire 
had collapsed due to the political turmoil during the reign 
of the last Nanda king -Dhananandla. Candragupta had to 
win it back by his own strength. The Mehrauli pillar 
iniicription confirms this achievement. 

It is claimed that Candm earned by the force of his 
own arms [pniptena svubhujifjjii^nX the sole soveriegnty 
of the earth (aikSdhiFUjasn kshitim). It may of some sig- 
nificnce that while from Candragupta 1 onwards, the 
u.sual paramounE title is mah§raj5dhir3jo. Candra is 
*aikadhif^ja/ It is very near to ekr^t assigned to 
Mahapadma Nanda was the title of Mahar^jadhiraja for 
Candra not used deliberately to make distinction between 
Cnndra and Candragupta 117 We know that Candmgupla 
Maury a is referred to as Candra in the MucJfiIraksh35n 
many time and Candragupta H Is 'Candra* on the obverse 
of his coinSr Only the imperial title thus could distinguish 
between them, tt is possible to presume that the entire 
area over which edicts of Asoka prevailed were con¬ 
quered by Candragupta with the exception of Kalinga 
(Sinha 1974, Pt. 1, p.932). Basham rightly regards 
Candragupta "the chief architect of the grestest of India’s 
ancient empires*. Chatiopadhyaya is of the view that 
"with the exception of the far south and the region east of 
the Brahmaputra all India, lay under the banner of the 
founder of the Maury a dynasty (Chatiopadhyaya 1977, 
p,91 )* So all these make it clear that Candragupta Maury a 
won the targe Indian empire by the force of his own arms 
- an achieventent aiuibuied to Candra in the Mehrauli pil¬ 
lar inscription. No Indian king of the name of Candra can 
rightfully boast of or he a king of the name of Candra. 
who can rightfully boast of or be credited with this mem- 
ornhle feat, before or after Candragupta Maurya. 

Another significant suggestion may be considered. lE 
is sUted in Ehe inscription that bis achievements still per¬ 
fumes the southern ocean {udyapyikdhirMctsy. It is further 
spoken of him that though Ehe king has quitted this earth, 
his *fCirTj\ still lingers on the earth {Kirkyttshksisya 
kshirim), and even now his victorious fame against his 
enemies still remains on ihc earth (iSeshafi 

kshitim). All these certainly would lead one to infer that 
Candra and his victories over his enemies had occurred 
not immediately before the inscription was composed, but 
long before, Wc all know that paleographLcally the 
inscription caimot be placed long after Allahabad Pillar- 
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inscription of Samudra^upla and not much before Ehc 
Bik[id pillar of Kum^^upta [ of the year % (415-16 
A.D.) Candrappta IT would be too much near the time to 
which Candra is said to have earned ihe sole mjyam 
(uiL^dhirQjysm), when hh fame was still (a master of sur¬ 
prise) perfuming the souLhem seas. 

It w^ould be of some interest to take into account the 
Mudr^akshasa written in the Gupta age. [ts theme is 
political revolution and intense diplomatic activities led 
by C^nakya and Candraguptak rule over ihe vast empin:: 
with its capital Kusumapura (PStalipuira). Here 
Candragupta is called 'rBjadhirija * (Act [lh Act IV) near¬ 
er to '‘aikadhirijf^* oF the Mehrauli [ron-Piliar. The word 
MahllrSjSdhirSjiiy the usual tide of ihc Gupsa empenx 
since Candraguta L is deliberaiely passed over 
Rcrcrencc to the rulei^ down to the southern seas, as his 
dependent vassals (Act Iff) reminds us of Candra's sway 
over the southern seas in the Mehrauli [ron-Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion. Then we have reference to the ladies of Gaudadesa 
as subser\'ianr to Candragupta's army (Act V) in the 
MudrSrtikshaisa. h reminds us of Bindtis9ra governorship 
of Gauda as known from Tibetan sources. 

When wc proposed as early as in 1943 that the 
achievements attributed to Candm in the Mchrauli Iron- 
Pillar inscription are alUibutahle to none else than 
Candragupia Maury a it was never claimed that the 
inscription on the pillar was ioscrihed in the time of 
Candragupta Maury a. That would be absurd in view of 
the palaeography of the inscription and the fact that any 
inscription, much less a sanskriE inscription, could never 
have enlisted anywhere before Asoka, not much before 
Girnar inscription of Rudradamana of the 2nd -3rd centu¬ 
ry A.D. The only plausible explanation is that 
Candragupta [I Vikramiditya had this pillar set up to 
bring back to memory ihe heroic achievements of his 
name-sake, great predecessor Candragupta Maury a. It 
appears that Candragupla II had a sense of history. He 
was highly inspired by ihe career and achievements of 
Candragupta Maury a. And why not, like the Maury a 
emperor who has liberated ihe country of Greek servi¬ 
tude^ Candragupta II had wrested western India from the 
rule of the Western Kshlrapa.s, It is not* therefore, unrea¬ 
sonable to ascribe to him the patronage of the drama 
Mudra^k^sa and its enaclment in memory of the suc¬ 
cessful pofilieaJ revolution overthrowing the oppressive 
rule of the Nandas. Candragupta 11 himself had rescued 


the Dhruvaswamin! and ihe kingdom from the dutches of 
Ramagupta and his mentors, the Sdkas or the Khasas. The 
slocy related a work of the same dramatist Visikhajdaiia. 
The date of this author, as in the case of many authors k 
quite controversiaL But the significant point is that the 
same author writes about the successful political revolu¬ 
tions by the kings of the same name but Living at an inter¬ 
val of nearly 700 years. Almost the same feat is referred 
to by the composer of the Meharauli Iron-Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion when It attributes the conquesi of Irvdiu by the force 
of hjs own amts to Candra 

It is our pica that Candragupta 11 had gorxi reasons to 
adopt Candragupta Muurya as his model and ftero, and 
had arranged not only dw composition of the drama — 
Mudr^kshsa to highlight the political revolution engi¬ 
neered by C3^akya and put into effect by Candragupta 
Maury a. Is it beyond the realm of possibility for 
Candragupta 11 then to highlight the political activities 
arkd conquest of Ihc whole of India by his hero - 
Candragupta Maurya- in the Mehrauli Iron-Pillar inscrip- 
tion, which in a way he loolced up<ni as supplement to the 
Mudr^fMkshas^? We support of Ibe view of Jayaswal and 
others that VisSkhadatta lived in the time of Candragupta 
U, iind wrote atmuL both political revolutions by Candra. 
The 6ch century dale for the Miidrar§ksb^<;^ is suspected 
edBasham. puts a note of intenogalion about it iBasham 
I975t p.443). That the author was a great admirer of 
Candragupta II. is clear fmiri d>c last verse (Act VII) of 
the Mudr^kshasa when he compares Candittgupta with 
Vishnu, particularly in His Var^a incarnation stating that 
as the Earth had taken shelter behind His powerful tooth 
to be rescued from the difftcult to be conquered^ enemy 
(die nSgask one is reminded of the powerful sculpture of 
VSr^a rescuing die earth in the Uebyagiri cave of the 
time of Candragupta 11. SOt now the earth had found sup- 
pert on the powerful arms of Candragupta to rid herself of 
the oppression of the Miecchas. Here Visakhadatta could 
easily mean both the Candraguplas (Maurya and Gupta) 
who in their own limes freed the couniiy from the servi¬ 
tude of the foreigners {miccchas — Greeks and the 
Sakas). It may not be mere speculation to suggest that the 
Mudf^raksha^ could have been composed after 
Udayagiri cave scukpure in bold relief was completed. 

it is not claimed that the inscription was composed 
by the orders of Candragupta Maurya. Our contention is 
that The inscription records the historical achievemenis of 
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Candragupm Maury a as a menffcorial tribute by his name 
sake Cafidragupta ]] who remembered him by aTranginf 
the eumpusision and efaeiineni of ihe 
wriuen by (he same auihor who by his Dcvlvafidmguptsm 
had pul on record she peditka] revolution by Candragupta 
Ll against She Saka and his brother Ramagnpia, who^ wc 
now kns?w, on epigraphk evidence was ihc 
Mahrtrajikihirujii after Samudragupta. 

Now die only (|uesiion that remains to be answered is 
ilias how Candragupla Maury a could be consempiated to 
be a dcvosec of Vishiriu as she Cnndra of the Mehraull pil¬ 
lar dcftnitcly is. It is known from the Jaina sources lhal 
CandragupEa Maurya had turned a JainSn had later abdi¬ 
cated the throne and as Muni Candragupta meditated ort 
Ihc Sravanabelagola hill in the south. 

But it is qute resonable to assume that under 
KauEilya's guardianship he was a follower of 

Brahmanism. Magasthenese also speaks of the devotees 
of Vishnu and Siva, and not much about the Buddhists 
and Jainas. Magasthenes refers to Soumsenias of Mathura 
and Kpihnapura holing Heracles (Krshna) in high honour 
Kautjlya refers to /tprut/ftata ans Sri, meaning Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, as deities. He refers to Krshna and Kan^sa also 
tSinha I97fi. pp. 170-172), Tlierefore. it is possible to 
hold that Candragupta Maurya. a follower of 

Brahmanism, worshipped Vishnu. From Tibetan sources 
we learn that Kautrlya continued to be the ChaTiccllor of 
Hindus^ U appears that change in religion could have 
been one of the causes that led to the difference between 
Kami lya and Candragupta who had lo leave the throne for 
the life of a Mna ascelic. In view of ihis it was quite in 
gotxJ Mndc for Candragupra II himscift a great devotee of 
Vishnu, to record the aehievemenEs of Vaisnavite Candra 
on a Vkhflut//iavii/a, 

So, Candragupta H got this memorial inscription 
engraved on the Iron Pillar (Vus/inuJ/ivajii) which may 
have had Ganjda on the top (as Besnagar inscribed pillar) 
most probably in front of a Vishnu temple, We karn from 
the inscription that it was set upon Vishnupadagsri. Where 
should we kK-'atc this Vlshnupada hill? The pillar, as il 
stands today, is not on a hill ihough in a hilly region, but 
it has never been known as Vishnupadagiri. Fleet^s sur- 
ntise thus has to be rejected. Then the Si rearms identifica¬ 
tion of Vpshnupada with the region round Kunikshetra, 
and Da.saratha Sharma's conjecture that the Vishnupada 


hill be loeated in the Ambala dislricl of Punjab (Joshi and 
Gupta pp. 168-69) lack any positive supportive evi¬ 
dence. As a matter of facl. tndian history and culture 
knows of only one Visbnupada'biliock and that is in the 
Gaya town proper. Wc have no knowledge of any other 
Vishpupadagiri or hill of lhal name in ancient Indian lil- 
craiune or epigraphy. Monier-Williams in his Sanskrit 
English dictionary (Wiliams 1899. p.999) mentions 
Vishnupada as a foot mark of Vishnu worshipped at Gaya. 

It has been well observed. "At all events rhene is not a sin¬ 
gle instance known lo us where the footmarks of the 
Buddha are worshipped by the Buddhishls in the manner 
of die Hindu worship of Vishnupada for the reka,se of the 
departed spirits of (heir forefathers." There is no doubt 
that in the 4th Century A D. there was a clear knowledge 
of the existence of Vishnupada on the Vlshnupadagiri as 
known from the Mchrauli Iron-Pillar inscription {Fleet 
l%3,pp. 139-141). 

Further although V,A.Smith located it near Katra in 
Mathura, but it should be absoluiety clear lhal there could 
be no Vlshnupadagiri at Katra near Mathura cither The 
Katra mound has been excavated and it has given a 
sequence of cultures from c. 600 B-C, to the Saka- 
KushSna period. Remains of mud-fortiflcaiion (Dhul-kot) 
were observed. Nothing from the excavations have .^hown 
that the mound had some prominent rock and was ever 
known as Vishnupada. Nothing particularly important 
Gupta antiquities were observed in course of three sea¬ 
sons of excavations (MR 1992-93; 1994-95, p.49: MR, 
1975-76, p.53fr.) As a maEtcr of fact inscriptions of 
Candragupta II and Kuni^ragupEa I are found at places in 
U-P^ other than Mathura. Our pomi is that Mathura has 
not been associated with fool marks of Vishnu, and there 
is no Vtshunupada hill at Mathura. 

On [he other hand, we find Vishnu's step being asso¬ 
ciated with Vishnupada from the time of \liska or even 
earlier. Anmarhha stales that the earlier conception of the 
Sun's movement as sunii^^e, noon and sunset, on the 
Meridian, were only planting of the Sun's fool on the 
mounlains which were now being rnentiones as terrestial 
Uiliiyagiruu on Vishnupada Gayasirsa as 
hills in the city of Gaya which had become by the time of 
the Buddha a centre of Brahmanism. Later, the 
Vishnupada hill became Ehc cciiiire of the Bhakli cull, and 
revered as a pilgrimage centre for the release of the 
depaned snub. It is |x> 5 sible that something tike a shrine 
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was olreod^ iherc by ihc ertti of the 1st Cenluiy B.C,i and 
Candragupta U erected the Vishnudfivajo, probably 
before a Vishi>u\s shrine on the Vifihriupada hill ensitlirin- 
ing the foot-print on a rock rcprcsenling the a-sura Gaya. 
Candra does no^ ebirn to build a temple. The roins of the 
earlier temple may be beneath the present temple built by 
Ahulya Bai in the 18th Century. The name of the temple 
is derived from the foot-print of Vishnu cneased by the 
shrine, Some support foe an earlier shrine may be had 
from ancient Brahmanical texts, such as Vishrtu and Aoi 
referring die Vishnupada as most disfincfive 
object in Gaya along with Gayasirsha hill (Bruhmayoml, 
The author nF the A^ri SAmhkS recommends the pilgrims 
to have she darshan of the divine mace-bearer 
(Cudadhara) in Gaya. Buddhists aJ$o refers to Siva and 
Vishnu temples in Gaya (Barua I975+ p. 146)* That as late 
as in the time of the Pala king Narayanapula (9di Cenlury 
A.D.), a Vishnu lemple at Vishnupuda existed is borne 
out by the fact thal an inscription of his time makes invo¬ 
cation to lord Vishnu and dedication of a Vasa for the pil¬ 
grims of Gaya. A.'s a matter of facL many temples arose in 
later Pala period in the compound of rhe Vishnupada 
temple. A temple at Vishijupada before the 5th Century 
A.D. may he infered from a South-East Asian source. 
R.C. Majumdar (Kamboja inscriptions) $ays dun a temple 
containing Vishnu foot-print was buit by King Gugavar- 
man in Kiinibuja. This must have been inspired by such a 
lemple in [ndia proper and whcrelse in India the temple 
could he hul at Vishriupada hill in Gaya A seal froiri 
Vaisiih with the legend Vjshnupada swJmin^dya/ie' 
shows that such a temple of N^ayana (Vishnupada), cpit- 
nmised by his foot-print was know^n to have existed in the 
5lh Century A D- Nandalal Dcy says that the pre.senl 
VishTjiupada temple was built by Ahalya Bai 'on the site 
of a more ancient lempte". The Vishnupada was set up 
prior to Fahxien's visit (Dcy^ p.64). It could have come 
early in the time of Candragupia H or even earlier. The 
Gaya copper plate jnscriplion of Samudragupta of the 
Year 9, may be an early forgery but the seal with Garudn 
figure and the legend is genuine. It shows the Vaishnava 
inclination of Samudragupta^ The inscription was found 
at Gaya and refers to Gayavishaya, which may be a gen¬ 
uine reference to Gaya as a Vishaya in the time of 
Samudraguplu, So Gaya was becoming important in 
Gupia history at least from the lime of Samiidragupia who 
could be a dcvolee of Vishnu. Did he build the 
Vishnupadu temple* we cannoE say, but that his son 
Candragupta It set up the Iron -Pillar in front of an exist¬ 


ing Vishnupada temple on ihe Vishnupada hill at Gaya 
brooks no deying. 

1 am aware of certain difficulties in accepting the 
hypothesis put forward. One is that ancient memorial or 
commcmoraltvc inscriptions ure not generally tbund, 
Allan {Allan 1914^ pp. XVIIl) hold that Candmgupta- 
KumSradevi type of coins were commcminraiivc coins 
issued by Samudragupta. His main contentipn was the 
standard type of Samudragupta^s coins 'is a close copy of 
the later coins of Kushana type (Allan I914„ pp. LCV^^ 
LXVIZ). Altekar has tried to rebut ibe arguments of Allen 
^nd has held with odicr scholars like V.A.Smith that the 
Candmgupia-Kutniradevi type of coins were bsued by 
Candragupia t him,'ielf (AUekar 1954, pp, 20-23), But jn 
our opinion, there is no conclusive evidence to explain 
the obvious fact that the standard type of Samudraguptu's 
coins are copies of Kushana coins and it is difficult lo 
explain why after comparatis^e originality in Indianising 
of the Candragupta-Kumaxadevi coins, Somudragupla 
would revert lo almost slavish imitation of later Kushana 
type. We may aLso refer to the Eran poslhuitiou$ Pillar 
inscription (Fleet 1963^ No. 20, pp+ 91-93). This U clear¬ 
ly a memorial inscription lo commemorate the memory of 
King Copariija and hi$ queen who became a sati with him 
on the funeral pyre. So memorial coins and Inscriptions 
are uol unknown in ancient Indian history. 

A more ^rious difficulty is whether It is possible to 
suggest that Candra in the inscription means both 
Candragupta Maury a and Candragupta 11 VikramSdltya- 
In this connection we may refer to the MamJasore inscrip¬ 
tion daied in the M^lava Year 493 and 529 (Reel 1963, 
No. IS, pp. 84 ff.). This long inscription refers to the 
building of the Sun temple hy King Bandhuvarman in 
M,E. 493 (437-438 A.D.), It then goes on lo say that in 
course of long 36 years lime, under other kings, the tem¬ 
ple fell Into dispair, and iE had been Tcpaited again in M,E. 
529. And this (long) composition is Ihe work of 
Vatsabhatta. hhas been expressly stated that Kum5rngup- 
La was ruling. We have argued (Sinha 1953+ pp. 7fb71) 
that it is clear from the phrase (Kumiragupta w&s ruling 
the earth, i-c, in A.D. 473+ when die temple wils repaired 
after many kings has passed away in the meantime. Now 
who was the king who was ruling when the temple was 
built? Clearly, kumargupta 1 who ruled from c. A.D. 415- 
455). So+ here King Kumaragupia though fneotioned once 
represents two kings of the same name, one in whose time 
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the letnpic was buill, and the other when the tempk was 
repaired. Bandhuvannan was a feudaiory king under 
Kumaragupia [, while, when the temple was repaired, ihc 
cotporatioti is only ntcniioned and not the feudatory ruler 
because of change in political situation at the time. Many 
kings intervening between the building and the repair of 
the temple could be Kumaragnpta L Purugupia, 
Skandagupta. and even Ghatotkacagupia. We argued that 
the Mandasore inscription dated in the Malva era 473 and 
529 mfers to both itumaraguptn 1 and Kumaragupta 11 
(Sinha 1993. p. 113). though the word Kumaragupta 
appears only once. In the same way the Mchrauli Iron* 
Pillar inscription's Candra refers to both Candragupta 
Mauiya artd Candragupta 11 

Can the Mchrauli Pillar Inscription be re interpreted 
a.s such? The mcTtiorial pan of the inscription ends with 
the phrase '.waWtu/aiii/iaiii* and then the operation part of 
the inscription begins staling that Candra erected the pil¬ 
lar Vishnudhvaja nn the Vishiriupadagiri 'and the use of 
the word *ca* after 'svahhujMijjitam' makes the break. 

It is clear that Candragopla 11 had set up the 
inscribed Iron-Pillar at Vishnupadagiri in Gaya. But the 
pillar now stands in MehrauU in Delhi. About the exact 
position of the pillar in Mcbrauli. Heel observes—"The 
actual position of the column is in a slight depression, 
with rising grounds on both sides: a position which hard¬ 
ly answers to the description of its being on a 'gin' or a 

hill.lays it quite open to argument whether this is the 

real original prHiilion of the column or whether... it 

was brought to where it now stands from some other 
place tFIcet 1963, pp.140-141). It is immaterial that final¬ 
ly Fleet favoured its being now in its original position. 
This posi(ic}n cannot be defended, archacologically and 
historically. 

Candragupta H's foray into the northwest, as far as 
Gilgil, becomes very suspicious. Bui Candragupta 
Maury a's reaching Mbiika is much more possible. 
Seleucus who ruled over Syria and the country including 
Bacteria (North Afghanistan) and Herat and Baluchistan 
as successor of Alexander, had ad vanced into India across 
■he Indus in the west but was defeated by Candragupta 
Maurya, who obtained as a result of the victory not only 
a Greek princes? but the provinces of Kabul, Kandhar, 
Herat and Baluchisiait. We do not know where the deci¬ 
sive battle took place. However, taking into account the 


geography of the cited provinces, it is not unreasonable to 
believe in Candragupta as a sound military .strategist 
pushing Seleucus down to Bactria (V^lika), and forcing 
him to cede the provinces, which may or may not have 
included Bactria. He was interested in only securing the 
northwestern region down to Kandhar and Bactria as a 
dcfence-oulposl against any future Setcucidan or later 
adventurers into India. Cangrugupla did not press up lo 
Syria, the seat of Selecus empire which he could very 
welt have done after the resounding victory in Bactria. 
because he was not on an aggressive imperial compaign 
as a matter of fact no Indian emperor before or after him 
set his eye-s beyond the Indian territory and its borders. As 
a matter of fact all the three major military achicvenicnts 
of Candra of the Mehrauti Iron-Pillar (up lo line 5>, are 
most reasonably atrribtitable to Candragupta Maurrya 
than to any other king bearing the name of Candra. To us. 
the phrase 'adyipiadivasyaic' in line 2, suggest a consid¬ 
erable lapse of time between the actual achievements and 
the recording of the exploits. And the statement that 
though he lias left this earth for the land (paradise) which 
he has won by his action but his fame still (adyapii 
remains on this earth (the memory of his fame) also rcin- 
forees the idea of bis having departed long before the time 
of the recording of the inscriplion. If by 'Candra" only 
Candragupta II wa-S to be meant there is no reason why he 
or his successor hod not recoidcd his genealogy or some 
specific distinction for the remarkable achievmcnls to be 
recounted in his name. But as the great achievements are 
referred to his ancient predecessor Candragupta 
(Mauiya), whose genealogy is not even known today, and 
was not known even in Ihc 4ih-5lh Ccnlury A-D. and so 
was not given in the record. So, the position we hold is 
that the inscriplion belongs to the 4lh-5lh Ccnlury A,D. 
and the operative part, that of setting up Vishnudhavaja 
on the Vishnupadagiri belongs to the credit of 
Candragupta 11, who as a form of memorial to his great 
predecessor, recorded it in the laudatory verses (l-,5> the 
achievements of Candragupta Maurya. 

The inscriplion is generally believed lo N posthu¬ 
mous and line 2 says that the king was dead and had gone 
to the heaven. But this refers to Candra who is credited 
with the military achieve menus and not necessarily lo the 
Candra who set up the pillar on Vishnupadagiri. U is 
therefore, possible that C.andragupta 11 himself had pul up 
die pillar with the inscriplion, "niis is quite reasonable. 
Candragupta 11 had built a Jaina temple on the 
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Vaib^ilrngiri RSjagrtia. he had also bull l ihe MahSbcxJhi 
lomple at ^odh Gaya in Maga-dha^ the centre of ihe Gupta 
empire. Then how could the F^ramabMgavaiu 
Caudraggpia forget his own ishiadevaia in Magadha? So 
he set up the Vishnudhvaja with the Garud^ on the capi¬ 
tal. The Caruda may have been lost in she irausponaiion 
fjfutti Vish^upada (Gaya) to Meharauli (Delhi) or was 
desiroycd hy the iconactasl Muslim ruler who huill the 
Kuiuh complex by after destroying Hindu and Jaina Sem¬ 
ple stnjCiMre^. They just could have left she pillar wiih ihe 
iUiSCiipiion which they ceriainly could nos read. But an 
inicresung poins Tefcrred by S. Sankaranarayan (Joshi and 
Gupta 1939, pp. 171‘I79) is worih mentioning, good 
deal of intellectual exercise has been done by way of 
interpreting the expression 'murtya' kamiFnajitavamm 
gnavflfflih*(line 3). King is dead and inEetpreting 'munya" 
in the sense "in bodily form’ it is argued that as no one can 
go with one's body to the heaven, this expression must be 
taken as indicative of ihe fact that the King was alive at 
the time of the composition of she edict on the verse indi- 
cati;^ that Candra had abdicted and was living as a men¬ 
dicant munya is divya murtya (heavenly bcMly), Wc 
known I hat Candragupta Maury a had abdicaicd- And, 
there fore, in my opinion Candragupta U Vikramaditya 
himself set up the inscribed pillar on Vishnupadagiri and 
we arc disposed to agree with K.C. Chattopadhyaya 
(Jushi and Gupta 1989, p. 169) that there Is much simi¬ 
larity in the style of the Mehrauli and Udayagiri insertp- 
lions. and boih ihc inscriptions might have been com¬ 
posed by Virasena, Sava (who had come from Fatal iputra 
and Candragupta to Malava, and was his minister. 
Candragupta 11 could have trusted his Magadhan itiinister 
ID compose this intricate inscription and who might have 
been wcll-vericd with achievements of CandragupEa 
Mautya. This expression musl he taken as indicalive of 
the fact that the enlire verse indicates that Candra had 
abdicated his thniwn and was living as a mendicant. If 
there is any sense in this interpretation, then it admirably 
suits Candragupta Maury a who had abdicated die throne 
and become a Jaina mendieant as gleaned ftoiu the 
Sravanabclgola inscription. 

Cunningham (CASRI) declared 'Ihci'c are no existing 
remains that can be assigned with certainty to the old 
Hindu city of Dclhi'^. V.A. Smith (1 S97» pp. 1 ff) observed 
, "there is absolutely no reason to suppose that any build¬ 
ings of the 5ih Century, from the beginning of which the 
pillar certainly dates ever existed on the spot/" The pave¬ 


ment, according to him, in which the pillar stands is the 
] I th Century structure which was covered over by a layer 
of rubbish due to destruction by Qiitbuddin or Allamash. 
Smith is certain that the pavement does not, like the pil¬ 
lar, dale from the 5Lfi Century A.D. M.C. foshi (Joshi and 
Gupta 1989, p. 135) is of the view that no structural 
remains of the Gupta period are noticed hen: or have been 
reported earlier except the [ron-Pillar itself. As a matter 
of fact, opposite the pillar on the west within the pmycr 
hall or elsewhere in the mosque one could observe old 
stone columnsK decorated or olherwise, some of them in 
situ* date not before the 9* century or so. The 
Arcbacologtcu) Survey of India accepts that the pillar was 
brought to Lalkot Delhi from somewhere else 
(YD.Sharmn. Archaeological Remains. Monuments und 
Museums, pt. 11, p.248). 

Our point is that Candragupta It set up this 
VishiTiudlivaja (Mehrauli Iron-pi Ibr) before a temple of 
Vishnu on the Vishnupadagiri at Gaya. The pillar was not 
sel up by Candragupta Maury a and so all arguments of 
Gopals about the palaeography and state of iron technol¬ 
ogy in ihe Maury an limes (Joshi and Gupta 1989. pp 
124fl) art unnecessary exercises. About the validity of 
Candragupta Maurya“s victory over the Vafjgas, it can be 
said that it is based on beUcr evidence than that credited 
to Candragupta 11. It should be borne in mind that the 
Mehamuli inscription refers not to the aggression of 
Candra against the Vahgas, but to the repulsing of the 
aggressive aiiempi by the united Vahgas (peoples) to 
uproot Candra. D.C. Sircar, as we have shown, argued for 
the Nanda's original home being in Deltaic Bengal, and if 
so^ it is logical to argue that the Vahgas had good reason 
to lead an aggression against Candra (gupta) who had 
uprooted the Nandas. The victory over the Vahlikas also 
can be more reasonably attributed to Candragupta 
Maury a than to Candragupta IT. The Hunja inscriptions 
referreing to Devasri Candra (Vikramaditya) are shown 
by S.K. Gupta lo belong not to Candragupta 11 
Vitraniaditya hut to a later local king, the date 143 is 
referred to in the Harsha era (Joshi and Gupta 1939, pp. 
159 ff)- And about Cendragupta^s suzerainty over the 
souLhern seas much less said than better. There is no evi¬ 
dence of Candragupta VikramSditya by ihe force of his 
own arms reaching the southern seas. As a matter of fact, 
only tangible memorable conquests that he made were of 
the Wcsiem Kshairapa (Saka dominion of Malava and 
some pans of Gujarat) and that is not at all even hinted in 
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ihe MehniLili Iron-Pillar inscripEion. The pica i\m these 
conquests i^etc made after ihe inscription was engraved 
on the pillar k ekarly fallacious as ihe inscription is 
according ip the author posihumous one, and so if 
CanJragupia ITs successors have recorded ihe greatest 
achievement, the conqusi of Malwa by his father must 
have been a pan of the inscription. 

Thus, ihcrc appears to he no solid evidence al ail to 
ideniify Candra of the Iron-Pillar inscripiion with 
Candragupia 11. And no other king bearing the same name 
except Candragupta Maury a foots the bill totally. 

So the question that boils down simply is when and 
who got this pillar {Vkhnudhvsja) from Visbniipada 
removed and reset up in Delhi, presuinahly before a 
Vishnu temple? 

In this connection we may have to consider the his¬ 
tory of Delhi. As is well known the city of Indraprasiba 
was set up by Yudhisihira after burning of Khandava for¬ 
es E and driving away of the N&Mas. It is certainly intrigu¬ 
ing that after the Mahabharata war, Indraprasiha appears 
tn have become an obseum leititory. The excavations at 
Purana Qila (ihe old Jndraprastha site) yielded some 
Painted Grey Ware sherds and Northern Black Polished 
ware sherds in ihe limited excavated area. Delhi appears 
to be, in post-Harsha period, a part of Hariyanaka territO' 
ry. Tlus is known from some inscriptions of the 14ih cen- 
Eury (Ray 1936). Delhi was also known as Yoginipura as 
mentioned in Balihagarh stone inscription dated V.S. 
1385 (=1328 A.D.). According to bardic iradilion 
Anangapala Tuar (Tomara) founded Delhi in V.S. 792 
(736 A.DJ (M.CJoshI in Joshi & Gupla 19K9, p. 135 and 
note 2) and esiablished the Tomar Dynasly (Ray 1936, 
DHNL IT p, 1145). The Eklhi Museum inscripiion of ihc 
time of Muhammad Tughlaq daled In 1328 A.D. says 
There is a country called Haryana, a very heaven on 
earth: there lies the city called Dhillika built by Tomaras”* 
Ibn Baiuia also observed that Delhi is the old city built by 
the idolators (Ray 1936,. note 2^ p. 1145). Curningham 
makes an unequivocal statement, "The Tomar Family is 
admitted by all Ehc aulhorilies to have been established by 
Anaitgapala I in V.S.792 or A.D. 736. The same date is 
given in another era on the Iron-Pillar al Delhi* as Sam 
418 Raja Tunwar Adi Anang. Taking this dale as lecord- 
ed in the Gupta era it will be A.D. 418+318=736'" 
(Cunningham 1967p p.SI). Did Anangapala in 8lh 


Century knew that the pillar is of the Gupta period? Amir 
Kbusru. the contempenny of Alauddin Kbilji (A D. 1300) 
siays that Anangapnia I wa.s ‘a great Rai who lived five 
hundred or six hundricd ycai^ ago, that is between A.D. 
700 and 800 Elliot HI, 565}. The Pabm Basti inscription 
dated in V.S. 1337 (A.D. 1280) says that ihc land of 
Haiiyanaka was first enjoyed by the Tomaras, and then by 
the Chauhanas. Thus, it is clear that Anangapala I 
(Tomar) in the 8th Ccnlury A D- carved an independent 
kingdom of Delhi in HairySnaka territory. It is very like¬ 
ly that he got the Vishnudhvaja set up by candragupia 11 
of the Vishnupadagirt (Gaya) transferred to the new city 
he had founded. The poliiicai situation in northern India 
in the Post-Harsha period was very confused. The 
Chinese and Tibelan invasions had occurred, and the 
political condition in Magadha was very unstable. We 
cannot be definite as to who were ruling. The later Guptas 
who maintained some semblance of authority had passed 
qut by A.D. 725 when Jivitagupta II passed away. We had 
observed, "But the end of the later Gupta dynasty did not 
only mean ihc itclipse of Magadha, at least for sometime 
to come. Worse than dial It heralded an era of anorehy and 
confusion in the Gangetic valley^ and Magadha and 
Bengal suffered most (Sinha 1953, p.3l2). It was in ibis 
volatile siiuadon when one after another invasions w^ere 
coming and in the west ihe Pratiharas had not yet consol¬ 
idated ihcir position, that Anangapila who may have 
come on a pilgrimage of Gaya, removed the Iron-Pillar to 
his new ciiy. He could have been a devotee of Vi.shnu as 
most of his successors were, as can be inferred from the 
coins of Ajayapaladcva, Kumarapiladeva, who had four- 
armed Lakshmi figure on their coins. (Cunningham 
1967), Anangapala could have built a temple of Vishnu 
before which ihe Vishnudhvaja (Mehrauli Iron-Pi liar) 
was reset up. Cunningham bad noticed the inscription of 
Anangapala dated A.D. 736 on the iron-pillaj. The eiiy's 
name Dhillika may have become popular because the 
reset Iron-Pillar wa-S somewhat loose (dhila) and ihe city 
became Dhilhki- Cunninghatn refers in detail to legend 
concerning it (CASE I, pp. 170ff)r his well documenled 
that ihe Tomans of Dhillika and the Chauhanas of 
Sakamhhari had long history of hostilities between them, 
and Visaladcva-Vigraharaja IV of the Chauhana dynasty* 
according to the Bijolia inscription of his so Somesvara. 
conquered Dhillika and Aska (Hissar) from thcTomars in 
A.D. 1163 (Majumdar, Vol. V, 1966, p. 52). It appears that 
after AnangapOla I, the Pfatih^lra king Bhoja esiahlishcd 
his sovereignty over Delhi and Haryana region and 
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Tomoju-s were iheir fcydaiorics. A fragpieniary sione- 
insciipriojfi of Bhoja was fotiiitl incesscd m a small piece 
of stone boilt m the 9th step inside the Pandvon Ka Kila 
(Purana Qib^ vide Rajputana Museum Report (1924, 
p.8). But with the end of the reign of Mahendrapala 
Pralihaia power began to decliito and during this time the 
Tomaras regained their position as independent kings of 
Delhi region about the beginning of the lOih century A-D. 
In the 1 hh Century Anangap^ta [1 was a ruler of impor¬ 
tance and he with a view to counter the offensive of 
Muslim rulers of the Punjab, appears lo have built the 
Lalkot and the Delhi gate. Anangaptia (1 issued Goins 
which have a figure of recumbenl humped bull. So, he 
was a Saiva whik most of Ws predecessors and success 
sons were Vaishnavas. Anangapala II ‘s inscription appears 


on the tron-Pillar. But it does not claim that the pittar was 
j®i up by him. As he had built the fort, he preferred io get 
his name inscribed on the pillar as his ancestor 
AnangapsUa i's inscription was there on the pillar. So. 
AuangapSlIa [ of the Tornara dynasty who founded 
Dhillika (Delhi) had brought the lion-pillar from Gaya. 
Anangaplla 1. the founder of Delhi, to impress on the 
people his prowess and devorion, and to have a uni(|ue 
object of veneration in his new city (now Mehniuli) 
hauled down the pillar from Vishnupadagiri and carried it 
to Delhi Largely by boat on the Phalgu flowing below the 
Vishriupada via the PUnpun the and soneto the Ganga and 
Yamuna to Delhi. Heavy A^sokan Pllars have been 
removed by Fenu? Tughlaq to Eklhi. 
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Excavation at Mansar, Distt* Nagpur, 
Maharashtra—1997-2Q00 

Jag AT Pati Joshi and A.K.Sharma* 


Under the acgics of Bodhisalva Kagajunii Smarak 
Sansiha Va Aimsundhan Kendra, Nagpun excavations at 
Mansar (Lat 2*24'N Long 79'’17'B} located 40 kms 
north-east of Nagpur, have been carried out for the last 
three field seasoiis (1997-2000). 

attracted the notice of archaeologists from 
I92S. Arnung^t the early references there is an article by 
TA Wcllstcd entitled 'Notes on the Vakatakas of the 
Central Provinces anti Berar and their country, 4*^ to 8^ 
cenury A.D. in the Jaumal of the Bombay Asiatic society 
in 1935 menlioning the remains of Asvamedha and other 
antiquities found during mining operations. He also men¬ 
tions of Buddhist monastery near Mansar. The site was 
protected as a site of national importance in 1935, 

Work Done S« Far 

The site earlier excavated by ibe University of 
Nagpur and found some veiy impressive brick structures 
in the flat area of ih site now named MNS-l. A few years 
back. Archaeological Survey of India found the remains 
of some ancieni simctures in an area which is now called 
MNS-2\ These excavations have revealed the presence 
of a brick temple complex built up in three phases. 
Structural remains froin the complex include live 
clay human aiKl animal figures. The present excavations 


have been carried out in the mouad locally known as 
HidimbaTekdi has been named as MNS-3 

Exploration 

The exploration carried out (by us) in the area have 
yielded slone tools right from Early Stone Age to Late 
Stone Age. The Early S lone Age tools (PI. 1) which have 
been shaped out of quartzltic sandstone and crystalline 
quartz, found in the seams of granitic deposit comprise of 
hand-axes, cleavers, choppers, scrapers etc., mostly 
belong to Late Acheulian period. The Middle Stone Age 
tool kit comprising of smaller hand-axes^ points, cleavers, 
scrapefs etc., are mostly on quarriziric matcriaL Majority 
of the tools of these periods are digging and cutting tools, 
pointing to the fact that the Early Man al Mansar was pre¬ 
dominantly dcpcn±nt on vegeiarian food rather than on 
hunting. The Late Stone Age tools both geometric and 
non-gcometric ones, have been shaped out off crystalline 
material such as quarts, chert, chidcedony and agate. 
These comprise of trianglcSt points, trapeze, luriaies, 
burins etc. In the hillocks few rock shelters and caves 
have been noticed which were probably used by the Early 
Man of Mansar. 

Along the bank of the present Mansar lake few 
megahthic cairn circle have also bocn noticed. Probing 
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done by Dr. S.N. Rajguro in May 2000* showed that prior 
to ihe formation of the Mansar lake (ancient Mansarovar) 

a Stream flowed from east to wcsl- 

Period 4. Circa 200 BC to 250 AD 

Digging In ihc casiern peripherial and the central 
areas of MKS 3 the evidence that ihe early settlers 
of the area of the historical period decided to build n 
Stupid faJlpwing the natural coniotir of the hill The early 
mifki also found in the central area was having estant 
four to five courses of bricks measuring 4gx25xB cm in 
size. This earliest .mpa {stupa-1) wa having a dia of S m. 
Not much could he said about its superstructure as its 
three sides were superimposed with massive later struct 
lures which could not be removed. This smpa was later 
enlarged by using bricks of the tim 42x22)^7 cm (stupa- 
2) PI. 2. It was increased by making brick boxes filled 
with earth and small boulders, a iccbnique of building 
stupa also found at Pauni- The present available height 
thus achieved was 2 m in the peripheral area artd 3.6 m in 
the central area of the stupt? boxes. The approximate dia 
of the stupa is 14 

[t has a brick pFodakshitm path around it and a rec* 
{angular projeciion is also available in the eastern side. 
The stupa has been given support on the eastern side wiih 
a stone-rubble revetment having B to 9 courses of boul¬ 
ders. A fragmcnl of a soap-stone relic-casket along with a 
lid fragment has also been recovered from the peripheral 
area of his stupa. On ihe north-easlcm side there is anolh- 
cr brick-structure which has been badly damaged. 

Another stupa (Stupa-3) roughly roundish in shapes 
of undressed boulders having a dia. of H m with an 
extant height of 2.70 m. has 7-8 courses of undressed 
stones. 1 1 has a Pradakshina path of I m wide which has 
been built right over ihc northern wall of the last box of 
the stupc-2. This stupa came into disuse along wiih stupa- 
2. 

On Ihe nonh-eastern side of the central area an oval 
CHaiiya built in two phases having a pedstaJ on the north- 
cm side and an entrance on the western side was exposed. 
It is B m long in the north-south and 5.50 m wide in east- 
wesL 

After an accumulation of 1 -35 m deposit, at the end 


of the Saivohana periesd and beginning of the Vakataka 
period two sacrificial altars, one in the shape of a syrm- 
c/fffj and the other a Kurma Chiti, made of bricks have 
been exposed. The syecnuachiti which is in t!w north was 
made after smashing the cro^s-walls of he earlier stupa 
which has gone out of the use by that time making the 
ground levelled. 

In the syenachitis^ figure of a Punisa made of lime 
has been found sacrificed with his head smashed {PI. 3))^ 
The "head of the figure is oriented towards west, whereas 
the legs arc put towards cast. A vedi in the chest portion 
with a hole for fixing a over i1 was made and an 
earthen lamp was found kept nearby. Two pots have 
been kept near the knee region of the figure which lies on 
his right side with on iron snake kept near his left toe. 
looking towards the human figure. 

The emrance lo the sytnachisi and Kurmachiti^ is 
2.90 ni in width with three flight of steps. The lower two 
lying in the centre of O.SO tn in width. The entrance has 
two side arms. While exposing the entrance ii was noticed 
that ii was blocked at a later period with n brick wall, 
which Jaier on collapsed, all at a time^ due to a sudden 
jerk apparently caused by tectonic movement that niighl 
have occurred, as per this evidence ^ after the performance 
of Furmamedha Yajna and before the conslmction of the 
lop most stupa i.c. some Lime between 4* and 6* ctitimy 
A,D. All the bricks have fallen in brick-on-edge position 
with mnftar in between remaining intact- The eastern 
outer wall of the two €hitis, exposed also display same tri¬ 
angular method of construction technique as has been 
witnessed in constructing the inner side of the Chisis, 

Adjoining the Kumia-chitis in the southern side there 
is a stonc-slairease comprising of eight steps leading 
towards a small havauA iund a bmt kiln and a square 
shrine mode of bricks which apparently appears lo have 
been a Saiva shrine as there is a hole for oudci of water. 
Small graphically, it appears that the socriftce was made at 
the end of the Satvahana period and beginning of 
Vokataka period. A whitish layer scab the socriftcial 
alters and other associated structures. 

Periad-n {Circa 250 to 500 A.D.} 

During this period, on top of he mound, a magnifi' 
cent icmpic wiih ptindi of dreSw^d sand stone blocks and 
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supper siniclurc of bricks was built by the Vakalakas. 
This icntple wilh two phases of consimclion has yielded 
many fragmentary sculptures Itaving impressive head 
dress and bedecked wiih jeweliry. These arc in the best 
Kniditions of She Vakaiaka art. 

The temple facing east eonsisls of a large nmisdapn 
and a garbhha-griha. In the ccnlre of the western wall of 
the sanctum sanclonim their is a brick platfoim. Major 
pan of the temple complex is concealed under the waJts 
of the later stupiu The side entrance in the nurth is 0.90 m 
in width and comjMdses of five courses of dressed rough 
grained whitish sand-stone. North-south width of the tem¬ 
ple is 1160 m. In order to strengthen the norhem and 
southern slopes of the hillock massive pitching walls 
were mised to an extent of 60 m on each side, using huge 
boulders Due to this pitching the temple complex would 
have looked like a fortress. 

This icniple appears to have been built cither by 
Pravarasena [ (275-335 A.D.) or by his son Rudrasen I 
(335-355 A-D.) as Manser was the Devckulsthanam of the 
Vakatakas, which has been proved by further evidences 
described later. Incidentally the rose coloured, fine 
grained sand stone sculpture of a sitting deity, now 
housed in the National Museum. New Delhi and identi¬ 
fied as Siva-waman by late Dr. C^Sivrammurthy. was 
recovered in 1970 near the south western end of this tem¬ 
ple. This statue was probably installed in the main temple 
by Pravarasena 11 (420-455 A.D.) who declared the 
Dcvakulslhanam of Mansar as Pravarpur in honour of his 
illustratious great grandfather Pravarasena 1 and the tem¬ 
ple as Lhal of Eh^aviircswara. Probably while carving ihis 
irnage Eh'avarasena 11 wanted to elevate his great grandfa¬ 
ther to the status of god. hence named the temple as 
Pravareswarasya, This was observed and commented 
upon by ihe well-known archaeologists Shri Krishna 
Deva. 

On the eastern side, in the central line of the strnc- 
luncs^ an Impressive staircase has been exposed for 
approaching structures built in different periods keeping 
its length and height increased ihrough the centuries (PL 
4), The staircase also shows the evidence of the use of 
temple material in the stage of its renovation and enlarge¬ 
ment during the lime of the last xluptt This period has 
yielded a copper coin of Vishnukundin Dynasty and 
belongs to King Mahendra Verman of 5*^ century A,D- 


Further dig on the north-western, south-western and 
western slopes of tli site MNS-3 revealed a si^;ahle temple 
complex belonging to Eastcin Vakatakas. U is quite evi¬ 
dent that the Siva shrines exposed so far, belong to two 
phases. Taking advanioge of the massive retaining walls 
built of dressed and undressed stone blocks and of bricks 
measuring 46x27x7 cm were apparently raised to make a 
flat plalform on the top of the hill for The cotislruction of 
a temple and later a slupa. Around the temple in the first 
phase the shrines were mosity constructed on ihe northern 
side where two natural caves exist. One of the cave was 
also converted into a shrine by laying bricky on the floor 
and plastering it with lime plasjcr and then applying over 
it red-ochre painL while the other cave was used as a 
meditating chamber by consrtucting concave brick walled 
approach- The shrines were built over fluted bases with 
sharp angles making octagons. Over these octagons sim¬ 
ple rectangular shrines were raised, each having a nich 
facing north for the diely aivd having an approach from 
either the east or the west, Right From the bottom of the 
octagonal base a straight staircase led up to the outer side 
of the shrines and later on to the cave shrine^ The foot of 
this staircase had a brick built semicircular Chaitdrasila^ 
where as two narrow staircase lead to the cave shrine 
apparently to maintain one way flow of devotees. In order 
to close the roof of these staircases, triangles and invert¬ 
ed triangles have been used in the constniciion. The walls 
and the steps were well plastered with lime plaster, also 
using lime concrete for strengthening the surface of the 
steps. Red sand-ijtone sculptured pieces mostly belonging 
to Saiva cull have been recovered from these shrines- 

On the weslem and souihem side a row of Siva 
shrines built of bricks were exposed. These shrines built 
in three leirujces are approached by flight of step,s. So far 
three rows of flight of steps have been exposed. Out of 
total 16 shrines exposed six have Siva lingas^ one each 
resting over a square brick pedestal having a pranulu on 
the northern side whereas in some only pedestals aie pre¬ 
sent. The pedestals have been made out of chiseled 
bricks. None of the Sivalinga is associated with any stone 
circular Yam-phhit. However most inlcrXJSLingly one of 
the shrine itself has been built in the form of a Yoni-piiha 
with the tmga kept in the centre of th shrine over a brick 
pedestal, (PI V and Vl) 

VcriicaJly all the shrines have been built in she form 
of lotus buds" by adopting she triangles and inverted tri- 
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angles (cquil^itcrtiL). Method for lui^ing that iiitj- 
maiely clo^ into a pointed end making the eltiise roof of 
the Sikhara has been adopted. The evidence clearly show 
that the whole complex was plastered with lime moitar. 
Ai the base of these shrines, on the sombem comer of one 
of (he steps a burnt wooden Yupa was foand, apparently 
for offering sacrifices to the deltie-s. The iriafigles, partic¬ 
ularly on the PitEer side pf the Janghn portion of the ftr^t 
row of shrines, make a human face. Almost each shrine 
has an approach either from the easi or west, with some 
having a small *wimdapa ' and a small seirticircular or tri¬ 
angular 'kund^ for water storage near the steps. In one of 
the shrines the linga has been kept over a square brick 
pedestal just below the natural rock inclined. 

On the sonth-easiem comer at the base of the steps 
two square kundst. with hrick linings were exposed 
in front of the Siva shrines- The larger hasw kund is hav¬ 
ing two rows of brick Linings^ outer 3-0x3.00 m while the 
inner one 1.35x1.35m. The outer lining have iwo 
pranatikas on each $ide having a widlh of 0.20 m. 
Thickness of the lining walls is 0,85 iti. The inner square 
is built around a outcrop of rock. Just in from of the 
fmwan-kufud^ to (he north, a shrine has been constructed 
to house a 'Swayambhu" dicty-whicb is a huge natural 
rock. 

On the southern side to the east of the havan ktituh^ 
a man iniide cave, by the side of ihe huge natural granitic 
outcrop was dug and its side wal|$ were lined with bricks 
Eo a depth of 1.5 m in corhelkd arch fashion to close the 
top. On the western side of this cave brick steps were laid 
to go down the cavc^ 

A large number of fragmentary sculptures and anchi- 
tecturaJ members of LcmpleSi mostly of red sand-stonet 
have been recovered from the debris sealing these 
shrines. The sculpurc display superb craftsmanship in 
delineation of the facial^ physical fealuies as well as the 
decorations. 

The sculptures mostly Saivite images, particularly 
belonging to Tan trie cult, arc well delineated. Sulpiures of 
Siva-Parvali, Uma-Maheswar, Gaitast Lajjagaurit a 
Khinam (PI. 7), Lakshmi with an atlendant (PI. 3) and 
structural fragments are noteworthy. A good number of 
inscriptions on structural fragnvents in typical Eastern 
Vakataka style box headed Brahmi have been recovered. 


An earlier inscription datable to 3^ century B.C.has also 
been recovered. The inscriptions are mostly prayer hymns 
in Sanskrit, A number of iron objects were also recovered. 
Base of an earthen jar having cicveti holes on fine slipped 
red ware was found from one of the shrines. 

The most noteworthy find is the factory site of clay 
sealing on the north-eastern comer, Jitsl al the base of the 
northern row of shrines. The baked clay sealing bear the 
legend in box-headed Brtshmt character, reading 
Pravareswfirmya\ (fig Iji Tefcffing obviously to 
'Pravareswam deva Kulsthnnat* referred to in the well 


Fig. 1. Age copy of the ioK-ihed sealing. 

known coppCT plate itiseripticm from Pandhuma, The 
main shrine was obviously the devakuL temple, the dynas¬ 
tic temple of the Vakatakats renovated by Pmvaxesena II 
(420450 A.Dj in memory of his great grand fa0Kr 
Ptuvarsena 1. Incidentally the Pandhuma cupper plate 
mentions its issuance from Pravareshwara 
Devakulsthanat or Pravareshwara temple which has now 
been unearthed at Mansar (ancient Ptavarupur), The addi¬ 
tions in llnd phuse were carried out probably by 
PhLhvlsena 11, who was a known devout Saivite, 

Apart from a number of sealing that bear the legend 
^Frdvamhwarasya' and *Shri JaivirdhP, some sealings 
depict elephant, the animal that appears to have been of 
great importance to the 'Eastern Vakatakas^ 

The 'Intus hud' pattern of shrines discovered al 
Mansar display superb example of UistuknkM artd con- 
struct!Dtt of shrines without any regular Sikhara or dcied 
(Peedha) roofi as the ends of top petals joined md made 
the simple Sikkara.^ of the shrines. 
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Further on the western side, on the foot of the Siva 
shrine a huge hall fneasuring 9.60 x 9.60 m with 
attached verandah, x L.60 m and a eomdor on the 
southern side leading to the main entf^nce of the cave 
shrine, was ejtposed. While constructing these structures 
of bricks, the huge granitic outemp on the north-eastern 
side was not disturbed. The southern and eastern walls 
had two projections and were decorated with mouldings 
in the entire tenglh. 

To the north of the Furshamedha, at a higher level 
abutting the northern wall of the boxes of the earlier 
Stupa, a Slone Stupa built of semi^dressed stones was 
exposed. It has a diameter of 13,0 m and is enclosed by a 
1,10 m wide pradakshmapaih of bricks measuring 
42x22x7cm in size. The inner side of the Stupa has been 
strengthened by providing two stone walls, running in 
east-west direction. On the ea!itera side stupa elevation is 
available to a height of 2. lO m having six courses of semi- 
dressed stones. 

To the cast of the grand steps and amphithcaireH on a 
levelled surface a vihar^ made of bricks was exposed upto 
twelve courses. It comprises of atleast nine rooms mea¬ 
suring 2.20 X 2,20 m each, on the north, south and east, 
which have been created by partitioning an earlier 12,50 
% 12.50 m hall. In between the two rows of rooms. S.OO m 
long east-west and 2.30 m wide, north-sotiib, open space 
(cads 0 a 7.00 m long cast-west, and 2JO wide, north- 
south. prayer hall. Bricks^ used in the constniciion of this 


vihara are 3D x 22 x 7 cm in size. 

A stiver coin of western Kshatrpa king showing 
Swaini Rudrasena Ill's bust on the obverse and on the 
reverse a chaitya with inscripltoiis reading Maha 
Kshtrapa,sa Swartii Rudradaman Puiasa Raja Maha 
Kshtrapa Swami Rudrasena 21 SaJta (348-378 A.D.) was 
recdvered from the surface. 

PcHod UI (Ctren 500 to 7W A,D. 

During this period after the Vakalaka activities 
ceased, particularly keeping in view the commanding 
position of the hill, the Buddhist's finally built a Suipa - 
4 (PL 9) having 24 brick built boxes with a central box 
filled with mbble ard stones. It is having a diameter of 18 
m and steps on the eastern side. This large stupa was built 
at the top and remained in existence till the end of 7^ cen¬ 
tury AD. This stupa was also associated with an oval 
chaitya on the south eastern side which was built over an 
earlier chailyo- 

While exposing the boulder foundation of the upper 
most Stupa, on ific south-eastern comer, at the depth of 
1.00 m below surface, fragments of an earthen relic cas¬ 
ket is made of micacious clay with an additional coating 
of mica on the outer surface. A copper coin of Bahmani 
king of 14* century has also been found from the top 
layer. 
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Purani Marmi: A Late Ahar Culture Settlement in 

Chitaurgarh District, Rasjasthan 

R K. Moraxty, Anup Mjshra, RR JocLEKAit, RK. Thomas, 
JEEWAN KHARAKWAt ARD TaMA PaNDA* 


The Site 

The ancient Si te of Ptirani Marmi (25'* 06' N: 74® 25' 
E) was discovered way back in 1957-58 by K.N. Puri 
{fAR 1957-SS^t43-45) in Chitaurgaih Districl, Rajasthan. 
The site is situated on the right bank of the river Banas in 
the Rasin TehsiL The present village Nai Marmi, or sim¬ 
ply as it is called Marmi, is situated half-a-kilonveter 
southeast of the ancicnl sclllement. Regular bus services 
arc available from Chitaiirgarh as well as freun Udaipur to 
this place. 

The people of Marmi are aware of the ancient settle¬ 
ment and rceolleci that due to recurring heavy floods 
about iwd centuries back Purani Marmi was abandoned 
and the people shifted to ihe present location. 

The ancient seiclemeni is located on the undulaied 
loamy, sandy-silty soil deposited by ihe river on its right 
bank. The river has cm the extreme northeastern part of 
the mound. Because of its topography the habilation has 
been spread over a larger area forming several mounds 
intercepted by shallow rain gullies. The mounds are about 
20-25m above the preseni river-bed. Though the site 
spread over an area of about eight hectares, k is not con¬ 
tinuous. Again different localities within the site were 
inhabited at different period starting from Chakolithic of 
Medieval period. The southern part of the mound was 

•Department of Archaeology, Deccan Collegep Punc-4t 1006. 
']n.^titate of Rajasihan Studies, Udaipur. Etajasthan. 


mostly occupied during Early Historic period, which on 
the surface has yielded Early Historic pottery, burnt- 
bricks^ fresh water shells and iron slag (Hooja 1988:210; 
Misra el aL 1993). A sporadic scatter of Ahar pottery 
could be found in the entire site. However, a sizable 
habitaiional deposit of ihe Chalcoliihic period along with 
ihc concentratioii of Ahar pottery was observed in the 
noFtheastem side of the mound. This part of the mound 
has been dlssecred by a number of rain gullies filled with 
washed out Ahar pottery. 

Topography and EnviroDinciit 

Both the present and the ancient settlements are 
located on an undulated shallow basin resulting out of a 
low hill range to the northeast of the settlcmenis on one 
side and flash flood deposits of once very active river on 
the oiher In this particular place, the ri ver is about 6D0m 
wide, which meanders and cuts deep into the right side of 
the bed near the mound. Even in lean seasons waier Is 
available till March-April as was noticed during 
1999-^2000 fietd trip to the site. Though, Mewar experi¬ 
enced very low rainfall in this season and most of the 
deep wells dried up^ yet some water was retaJited in the 
river near the aivcient settlement. Even lillle digging on 
the river-bed could provide water throughout the year. 

The area beyoud the left bank is plain that support 
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shnibsi thiiffiy bushes like khejri {Pfvsopts spktgem}, 
h<ihul(Av<icia {imhica), neem (A^irechla mdica) and 
variety of gr^asses. The vcgelalion armind I he hills and ihe 
land surrounding the sellleinenl on cither bank of the ri ver 
provides subsLantial pasturelarid for dumcstkaied anl- 
malsn like cattle, sheep, goal and camel. The silualion 
must have nol been vci^ different dimrig the period when 
[I'm: Aharian people moved Eo Lhls place some three thou* 
sand and five hundred years back. 

The land surrounding the site has sandy loamy soils 
with patches of black soil The average rainfall in this 
region is about 800 mm and mostly precipitates during 
the rainy season. However, during November-Deeember 
it rains sporadicalLy, which helps the winter crops. Now- 
a-days, with extensive use of well irrigation, a variety of 
crops are grown throughout the year. The important ones 
are inaize^iro/;^/iHm, and pulses like tur, mustards linseed, 
wheat, cotton and sugarcane. 

The condition shat probably induced the Ahar culture 
people to settle aE this pl^e could have been the vast tract 
of pastuncland On either bank of the river. The river action 
must probably had been subdued, i.e, no more heavy 
ricK^ds causing damage to the right bank by depositing 
sand and silt was experienced. On the other hand, proba¬ 
bly the river retained .sufficient water to last for the whole 
year. As it seems, during this period mote of the Ahar cul¬ 
ture Skites were coming up veiy close to the riverbank ( 
Misra ni 1993)* which were earlier often prone to 
licavy flooding- fn Other wonjSt the precipitation during 
this period had declined causing riverbanks inhabitable 
and also mushrooming up of settlements around natural 
depressions and lakes, which could rctaiii enough water 
to sustain ihc entire year rtmnd^ This phenDmenon could 
he observed cspcciatly in all the excavated Ahar culture 
.sites in Mewar (Sankalia at. 1969; lAR 1959-60:41- 
46 ; Misra €f uL 1995 : 57 80; Misra ei al 1997.: 35-59; 
Misrn 1997: 251-273) 

Aim of the Study 

During past eight years, while excavating at Balathal, 
it had bccornc an annual pilgrimage to visit Marmi with 
trainee students. The attraction was iu location, the envi¬ 
ronment. the exposed mound due to tilling in some parts, 
the top of which was strewn wiih the terracotta stylised 
bull figurines that we had found in large number in our 


first visit to ihe site. Earlier explorer (Misra 1993, Hoesja 
19SE; 210) have also reported it. 

'Hie poitcry samples collected in our every visit to 
the site were compared with thai of Balathal, which indi- 
caled that they belong to a very late period of Ahar 
Culture- Another interesting point was that the previous 
aiuhoni had focussed only on the bull flguriness coUccLed 
from the site However* nothing was known about the cul¬ 
tural materials., life style of the people and the relative 
chronoJogy of the Chalcolithic phase at this site. 

As usual during our excavation at Balathal in this 
year the site was visited in the first week of March 2000. 
It was really disappointing to see the entire mound 'under 
farming". The government has granted the land to the eco^ 
nomically and socially backward farmers nf the village. 
These farmers have levelled the mound by using bulldoz¬ 
er and have left no trace of the ancient settlement, Wells 
have been dug at several places for irrigation. Only the 
north eastern part of the mounds where the village ceme* 
tciy is located, has been spared. It covers an area of 40 m 
X 10 ni. In order to recover, whatsoever, the available 
data, a rescue operation was undertaken. 

Salvage Excavation 

The section of the mound near the cemetery was 
available for an intensive investigation- SecUon scrapirtgs 
at two places were carried out to understand the nature of 
deposit and their cultural contcnls. One scraping of I m x 
5 was undertaken at the extreme western part of the 
mound facing the river and other, I m x 5 m, was on the 
southern side opposite to the recently levelled field. 

1he total deposit of the mound al the north western 
end and southern side was 1.70 m and 1.50 m respective¬ 
ly. It comprised of five layers. The lop layer was of two 
to three centimetres in thickness and had mixed pottery of 
Ahar and Barly Historic period. The layers 2 to 5 
belonged to the Ahar culture. The site has a thick deposit 
of alluvium about 4*5 m above the riverbed. The erosion 
and deposition of cultural material on the slopes had 
made the earlier archaeologisis to estimate the cultural 
deposit to about six metres (Misra ri at 1993). The lay¬ 
ers were distinguished on the basis of the nature of $oiL 
i.e.. texture and colour, while the cultural materia] did not 
show much variation except for a few varieties of pottery 
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wcftr cither fell Pill of use or could nol l>e recovered from 
a small collection. Unlike AhM. Balathal and Gilund ihc 
cniifc exposed sections or even the levelled ground did 
not show any kind of slructund aclivily either on stone or 
mud bricks. We could hardly gather any infomiaiion 
about the Clialcolithic structural remains al the site. 

The Cultural Remains 

The cultural material recovered frorn these two 
scrapmg-s yielded a variety of ceramics, a large number of 
terracotta bull figurinciiit animal bones, a long bairel agate 
bead, a few fresb water shells and a fluted core.The stone 
tool assemblages of Ahar culture has been reported from 
some of the sites (Misra 1964: Sankaha el ai. 1969; 
Hot^ja 1988; Mism el at 1995; Misra et 1997) The 
amount and characteristics of these stone toob do not 
suggest that it was an tntegral pan of the lifcsiylc of the 
Aharians, as observed at Balathal and Marrni in particu¬ 
lar. Probably, the tool came into the contest either with 
the solid brought to the site from a Late Stone Age local- 
ily near to ibe silCt or such sites existed there iliclf prior 
to the Chalcolithic settlements. It b also possible that 
these people liad contact with the Laic Stone Age inhabi- 
tani of the region. The ternieolla bull figurines are similar 
to the Finding that has been reported earlier from Marnii 
(Misra 1993) and Gilund (MW 1959-60; 4They are 
well compared with the bull figurines reported from ihe 
Kayatha excavations (Ansari 1975). 

Chalcoltthic Ceraniics of Mann! 

There arc four types of wares, broadly divided into 
(wo groups, i.e., (1) medium fine/coarse and (2) coarse^ 
present in the Chaleoliihic ceramic assemblage of Marrni. 
The medium line group comprises Black-and-Red ware 
and a few Red Slipped ware. While the coarse group 
comprises Thick Red Slipped, Coarse Red and Grey 
Slipped ware. 

In comparison to the Ahar inn ceramic teehnology^ the 
(echnology at Marmi seems lo be very degenemted type. 
Mostly I lie waxes are coarse with lot of sand used as 
degraissanrs. The clay has nor been carefully kneaded in 
order to achieve the so-calfed * well-levigated' state. The 
vessels arc mosily made hy hand. The bigger size of ves¬ 
sels has been achieved by eormnonly used dabhing 
mcihnd. Slipping and decorating processes are very poor. 


Other than a few Black-and-Red ware, most of the wares 
are undecorated, Applique designs and incised decora¬ 
tions, in which the Aharians were the pionfcer, are scarce¬ 
ly noted on the pottery of this site. The firing techniques 
remain as usual, though the vessels are poorly fired. 
There are three type^ of firing techniques used by the pol¬ 
lers, (1) open firing - for Red ware, (2) closed firing - for 
Orey ware^ and (3) inverted firing - for Black-and-Red 
Ware^ The wares along with their shapes and forms arc 
described below. 

Medium FinWCoarse Ware 

Btach-aud-R#d ware 

This ware comprises howls and is made by hand or 
by wheels The clay used for ihis ware is mixed with lots 
of coarse sand. The bowls in the beginning (lowest level) 
have outwardly projected rim and are decorated in white 
pi|tnent on the outer surface. The designs are simple geo¬ 
metric and executed on a black background, such as cdss^ 
cross lines, series of oblique lines and dots. In the later 
pun of the Chalcolithic period the bowls have simple or 
featurtless rim. Some have tapering tip. In this lime. Ihe 
black portion of the ware is confined to the inner side and 
the outer part is completely red or du!t red in colour, So, 
the decorations are only made on the inner surface. All 
the bowls arc convex-side with wide mouth and round 
bottom (fig. Ll-4). 

Thin Red Slipped Ware 

A few fragments of Red Slipped ware with thin 
cross-section have been noted in the ceramic assemblage. 
The ware comprises small bowls with flared or out- 
turned, short rim and convex sides. These bowls are 
entirely slipped with a dark or dull red slip. On some frag¬ 
ments cotdun designs are made on the shoulder. The cor¬ 
dons, at tifnes^ have been cut with narrow intervals. These 
bowls are wheel and fired at a high temperature 
(fig. 1.10^11) 

Coarse Wares 

Thick Red .Slipped Ware 

Thick Red Slipped ware is the major ware that com¬ 
prises about 50% of the total ceramics. However, it 
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recedes Ritlically towards ihe end of the Qtalcoliihic cul- 
lure giving rise lo ihe number of Coarse Red and Gmy 
Slipped wares. It aJso becomes cjtiremeiy coarse and 
crude. Thick Red Slipped ware is a lypicai Ahartan ware. 
In ihis Jvitc, the ware has a bciier fabric in dvc beginning. 

1 1 comprises mostly high-necked big jars. These jars are 
slipped with a dull red slip from the lip of ihe rim lo ihc 
shoulder. The lower portion is unslipped and is lusticaied. 
The Jars are made in two parish the upper neck and rim 
pt:»rtion and the bottom pari, which has been dabbed to 
increase ihc siac. Aridge followed by incised designs sep- 
arales ibc slipped and unslipped portions. The designs are 
simple gcomeuic. such as sets of oblique lines arranged 
alternatively. A hori?:onral line abounds the designs. The 
big jars have thick body. The rim is thick, out turned or 
beaked with flat or pointed lop. The neck flares down¬ 
wardly (fig. l.S“7). 

ITic small poUi have high straight or concave neck. 
The rim is simple everted or out turned. The body docs 
not have any decoroiions, but is enliiely slipped. The bol- 
tom is round. 

A few fragments of dish-on-stand are present in this 
wore. It includes a complete hollow stent of 10 cm. It has 
two prominent applique ridges at the proKimai end- The 
distal end flares oul and forms the base or stand Cfig. 
1.12). The stands are simple inverted funnel type. They 
have concave profile and splayed oul base (fig. 1.8-9). 
The dish-on-stand has a better fabric and is well baked in 
comparison to other shapes of Thick Red Slipped ware, h 
is completely slipped wilh a dull red slip. 

{irey Slipped ware 

In the beginning the Grey Slipped ware is represent¬ 
ed by a few fragments. However, later ihe number 
increase.^ to 25% of the ceramics. In appearance Grey 
Slipped ware is identical to the Thick Red Slipped ware. 
The vessels of this ware can be divided into two partSK an 
upper slipped and lower unslipped/msiicated body* The 
decorating patterns are both incised and applique, such as 
cordons, ridges, and incised and cut designs. The popular 
shapes arc narrow-mouthed* high* straight or concave 
necked jars* concave necked globular handis, small pots 
and dishes-on-stand {fig. 1.13-16). 

The high-necked, narrow-rnombed jars are medium 


to small in .si^. These arc decorated with cordon designs 
on the neck and shoulder. The necks are cylindrical - The 
rim is simple everted or flared. The waist is also decorat¬ 
ed with cordons and some have closely spuced cut marks. 

The fmnilis have wide mouth with short concave 
neck and flared uul, simple rim. These arc decorated with 
cordons at the waist. The small pocs have round body and 
ore similar to handis. 

The dish-on-sland has a short* thin and solid stem. It 
is decorated with spiral cordons from lop lo botlom. The 
length of the sicm is six centimetres. The base fragments 
arc inverted fonnel-.shapcd. 

Coarse Red Ware 

The Coarse Red Ware is anolher major ware that 
comprises about 30 to 40% of the total ceramics. The per¬ 
centage increa-scs towards the end of the Chalcolithic 
Culture while the percentage of Thick Red Slipped ware 
decreases. The ware is very coarse in texture. It compris¬ 
es a variety of deep pans and basins (fig 1.17-18). These 
vessels art unslipped, but have sinooih inner surface and 
rusticated ouier surface. They arc hand-made or moulded 
on a similar baked vc.ssel. The rims are simplcp thick, 
rounded, and beaked wilh Oat or pointed top. Some have 
under-cut rim. A few of them arc decorated with cut 
marks and appositely placed set of the oblique lines at the 
top of Ihc rim (fig. 1.17). The soot marks on the outer sur¬ 
face indii^ate their use in conking. 

Ceramics of Marmi in Relsition lo Ralathal 

The CMcolilhic ceramic assemblage of Balathal has 
been divided into two major phases (1 and HDapan from 
a uan.sitional phase (II) that lasied for a short lime. The 
Phase I and Ith beginning and mature phase in order have 
two sub-phases each, such as Early (la and Ilia) and Late 
(lb and lllh) (Mishra 2(X)0), The ceramics of Pbasc-1 and 
111 of Balathal Hm been briefly described here for a com¬ 
parative study with lhat of Marmi. 

The Phase I pottery at Balathiil has been divided into 
five wares, vj'j.* a ) Red, b) Black-and-Rcd, c) Grey, d) 
Reserved Slip and c) Buff. The Red ware has iwo cate¬ 
gories, I) fine and 2) coarse. The fine category encom¬ 
passes Sturdy Red ware and Perforated ware, while the 
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coarse category includes Thick Red Slipped and Coarse 
Red wares In general, ihe characteristic features of these 
wares are - (i) these are made mostly on slow wheel and 
are also moulded by hand; (ii) occasionally decorated 
with simple incised designs and (iii) prevalence of a 
paiirted tradition. The red slip is as thin as a wash. Thick 
Red Slipped ware has rustical ion on Ihe outer surface but 
does not have incised decoration. Some of the Thick Red 
Slipped ware potsherds bear red painted decorations. A 
Sturdy Red ware is present that tallies with Tan ware of 
Phase III in terms of the fabric. It, however, dc3cs not have 
the unique shapes of Tar ware. The Reserved Slip ware, 
Painted Buff ware and Black-and-Rcd ware represent the 
exuberance of the pottery tradition of this phase. The 
common shapes found in the pottery as.semb1age of this 
phase arc jars of various sizes, bowls, dishes and dishes* 
on*stand and basins, Be.sidcs, cooking pots and pans are 
also present. 

Phase 111 is characterised by the development of a 
wide range of pottery types, complete disappearance of 
ibe Sturdy Red ware and a change in Reserved Slip ware 
in quality and quantity. However, Red ware and Grey 
ware continue having more evolved new shaped- 
introduction of a variety of lids with animal figurine han¬ 
dles. pots elegantly decorated with inci*:d lines and pots 
wilh thick ledge below the rini are importanl. Coarse Red 
ware, that was one of the major wares in the previous 
phase (i). sharply recedes in number Thick Red ware. Tan 
ware and Chocolate Slipped ware appear for the first 
time. Perforated ware and Painted Buff ware still occur in 
lhi.s phase. Shapes vaguely rescmhling Harappan types, 
such as dishes, dtshe-s-on-stand, basins and Jars have been 
more prominent in this phase. However, these vessels are 
mostly undccoralcd and have highly burnished surface. 
An overall maturity in the technology, multiplication of 
vessel forms and improvement in the standard of living of 
the people is clearly noticed in this phase. The ceramic 
assemblage of this phase exhibits clear Ahnrian charac- 
teristics. This pottery phase of Balathal can be compared 
with that of Period 1 (Phase la. b and c) and Ahar. 

The ceramic a.sseTnblage of M ami does not represent 
any fine variciy of Aharian wares, such as Tan, Chocolate 
slipped. Thin Red ware and the dishes, dishcs-on-siand 
and basins of Tan/Chocolale Slipped ware do not figure in 
the ceramics of Marmi, let alone the intricately decorated 
Reserved Slip ware of Balalhal.Tbc Black-and-Red ware 


of Balathal has been seen changing its shape and form 
from wide-mouthed carinated bowl of Phase 1 lo convex¬ 
sided bowl of Phase III through a humped or shouldered 
bowl of Phase U. However, Martni represenU another 
type of shape, i,e.. sbaight-sided and round-bottomed 
deep bowl, which is peculiar in the Ahar Culture. 

From the above perusal of the ceramic assemblages 
of Marmi and Balathal. it is apparent that there is radical 
dilfcrence between them, A severe (kterioialion of the 
ceramic technology and manufacturing ability of the pol¬ 
lers of Marmi with respeci to the poor standard of the 
people is envisaged. So. the ceramics of Mareti indicaic 
funher devolution and modificatiofi of the pottery types 
represented by Balathal and Ahar. Thus, they can well be 
pul into another Phase (IV) of Ahar Culture. It would not 
be out of place lo note here that such type of ceramics 
have been obtained from ihc upper levels of Gilund. The 
surface collection of potleiy from Gilund in our several 
visits to the site since 1993-94 during the excavations at 
Balathal confirms the existence of such a phase. This 
phase can be called as the decline phase of Ahar Culture. 

Fauna] Remains 

The faunal malcrial coliccled from two seeHon scrap- 
ings comprised a loial of 545 skeletal elcnttnis. Of those. 
356 were identifiable,, white 18“^ (34.79%) could not be 
identified even lo the gcnits/family level This collection 
revealed presence of domestic as well as wild animals and 
mulluscan shells. The domesiic sfwcies are Bas indkus 
(Callk). Buhaluibuba!u(B\iff^oX Capra hircus 
atitJ Galtus danifsiicus (Fowl), The collection ha$ some 
bones lhai possibly belong to (his aries (Sheep), btii dec 
lo absence of dear disiinguishing markers on them have 
been iden lined ^ of shcep/goai. Wild Animals include 
Axiioxts (Chilall aiid Antilope cejykapm 
The two freshwater inolliiscan species are Lameiiidetts 
£p. and Vtviparus sp. 

Thc species found al Marmi are comparable to ibose 
al other Chalcolilhic sites in ihc region (Table 1). Among 
the domestic animals, cattle, buffalo, sheep and goal seem 
to have been present aimosl al all the sites. It is inleresl'" 
ing to find that black buck is also highly ubiquitous. 
Marimi showed presence of 9 species oul of expected 22 
at the Chalcolilhic sites in the r^sgion. This expected count 
i$ finm Balathal. and it is on two considerations - Balathal 
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Species/Sites 
Bos indkas 
Bubaiiis bubalis 
Copra hirtiis 
Ovis aries 
Ckilltis domestkus 
Cams famUiaris 
Bos gourus 

Boselaphus rmgocamdus 
Amihpe ccrvicopra 
Tertractms quadricontis 
Cfn^us 
Ajrit axis 

Sus semfa crisiaSus 
Hf;rpesses sp^ 

Upas sp^ 

Pava cristaus 
Turtle/Tortoise 
Larrullidens sp. 

Farreysia sp 
Viviparus sp. 
Indoplattorbis ^xustus 
Fr^shwai^rfish 
No. of species 


Table 1 Species found 

at Chatcolilhk sites 

tn R^astlian 



MRM 

BTL 

TVT 

AHR 

Obiquity 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-1- 

1.00 

+ 


+ 

+ 

l.fX) 


+ 

- 

-f 

0.75 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

0,75 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

0.50 


+ 

— 

+ 

0,50 


+ 

- 

- 

0.25 



+ 

- 

0.50 

+ 

+ 

■1- 

- 

0.75 


+ 

— 

- 

0.25 


+ 

- 

•¥ 

0.50 


+ 


- 

0.50 


+ 


+ 

0.50 


+ 

- 

+ 

0.50 


+ 

- 

- 

0.25 


+ 


- 

0.25 


+ 

- 

+ 

0.50 

+ 

■f 

- 

- 

0.50 

-K- 

+ 

- 

- 

0,25 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

0.50 

— 

+ 


+ 

0.50 


+ 

- 

+ 

0.50 

9 

22 

4 

10 

- 


MRM: Mami - Jngkkar {luipublished observations) 

BTL: Balathal - Thomas and Joglckar 91996) and Jogkkai (on-site observations) 
TVT : Taraval - Joglekar (unpublished observations) 

AHR: Ahar - Shah (1969) 


was quite extensively excavated for a number of seasons 
and the faunal identificatitHi is based on modem archaeo- 
zoologicat lechniqves. Though the collection from 
Taravat is from the surface, it has provided a useful point 
for comparison. 

Cattle bones were most abundant at all the four sites. 
Measurements of available cattle bones suggest that per¬ 
haps at least two (nmliuni-ta]]) types of cattle existed dur¬ 
ing the Chalcolithic period in Rajasthan (Table 2), 


Qualitative observations of cattle from Tam vat also indi- 
cate that they were of tall type, Shah (1979) in her report 
on cattle at Ahar has suggested that both “longhor*' and 
‘‘shoTthom" cattle existed. Although, she has not indicat¬ 
ed about possible siie, ber observations match to the find¬ 
ings at Balathal. As it has been pointed out, the measure¬ 
ments fall well within the range of present-day "Malwi” 
cattle breed that is common in Udaipur, Chitaurgarh and 
other districts of Rajasthan (Thomas and Joglekar 1996). 
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Tabli* 2 Estimates of cattle height 

Site Cattle heighs (ia cm) based on astragalus 

Manni 107.54 

Balathal %.77,99.11, 110.93. 115.15. 135.99* 

^Based on mciatarsal 
niscussion 

Ihc decline of Chalcolithic culture at Balulhal and 
ihe abandon me lit of ihc site have beeii attributed to seven? 
water scarcity (Mishra 2000) for which the people were 
rendered to reseitle near I he perennial wa!er-bodies. A 
closer observation of ihc seEtkments in south eastern 
Rajasihan reveals that a number of major siles^ like 
Bulaihal, are located near the large reservoirs. However, 
during the late Ahanaa phase such siles have been desert¬ 
ed. As a result, scttlemenLi like Tara vat and Purani Marmi 
have come up in this regions. The unlashing climatk sii- 
upiion has reinforced the people to change their adaptn- 
lion and now the area, which was once inaccessible due 
to the active Hooding of the river, has been occupied. It 
tells that around Iasi quarter of the second millennium 
B.C, the rainfall was erratic. The flash Hood of the river 
wa.% reslrainedH but had enough water to support small set- 
llcmenis are comparativety smaller in size and the habita* 
tional deposit is, by and large, less than two metres. On 
the contrary, Ihc bigger sites, which wen; strategically sit¬ 
uated near the rivcrbanfcs. such as Gitund, have susiaincd 
ihe cusp of the climatic nuciuation. 

The recent work on Holocene climate of western 
Rajasthan reveals that around 4SOO B.P. there was abrupt 
flue I nation in the south western monsoon and the region 
was experiencing inadequate rainfall and a dry phase was 
prevailed (Enzei nai 1999). The lakes were getting des¬ 
iccated and were dried out by 2430 \o 2 f 60 B.R However, 
the eastern part of Aravalli might have witnessed a belter 
climatic condition during tliis period in comparison to the 
western part. 

The situation in the wesiem and north western 
Gujarat is quite unequivocal. From the researches cairicd 
out by several scholiirs in Gujarat, it is apparent that dur¬ 
ing Ihc lale Harrpan limes the settlements were shifted 
from Ihe hinterlands to ihe perennial water resources. The 
selticmcnis arc clustered around ihc water-locked areas 


amidst the stabilized sand dunes (Bhan 1992). These set- 
tlemeris arc smaller in sijsc, less populated and have low- 
level infrasiructurc (Desai 1985: 103). Such settlements 
are suggested to be temporary and associated with pa.%- 
lornJ economy (Bhan 1989). The $.itua[ion is qniic maich- 
ing with that of south easiem Rajasthan. Some to such 
late Hiira|>pan sites, e.g.. Ratanpuni (Bhan 1989), Jokha 
(Mehta er aL 1971), Dhatva (Mehta ei al. 1975) and 
Rangpur (Rao 1963), have also revealed contacts with the 
Ahar Culture and Maiwa Culture, which establishes eon- 
tempomneiiy and greater mobility of the people. 

At Marmi, the faunat remains suggest ihai it was 
mosily cattle pastoral km along with sheep-goat herding. 
A few wild animals were also hunted. Constdering the 
limited area from where the bones were collected die 
quantity of bones are very high. The dependence on 
domesticated fauna is higher at the site in comparison to 
more agriculturally oriented phase in the culture. 
Therefore, it may imply that the economy was more 
inclined to a pastoral mode of life. The large number of 
tarracoLia bui! figurines found at the site, if it had any 
thing to do with the socio-cultiuaJ and religious aspect of 
the people, do not show any significant impact on the 
nature and amount of cattle bones recovered in the faunaJ 
assemblages. However, they (bull figurines of both 
stylised and natumlistic types) certainty emphosisees on 
the vital role of the cattle in the society. 

Settlement pattern of Ahar culture Suggests ihor the 
siies locaicd near water bodies were getting deserted 
around 3500 B.P, and moving towards more perenriial 
water sc:»urces. Misra (1967) has suggested a general 
chronology on the basis of pottery typology from bis 
explored site in Berach basin, that the *"sites on the west¬ 
ern fringe of the (Ahar) cultural zone show earlier wares* 
while tho^ lying on the eastern edge of the ezplofcd area 
show later features, such as the sdisence of Tan Slipped 
and Thin Red wares, paucity of decomlive patterns and 
the presence of painted red sherds"^ (Misra 1967: 196). 
llis observations probably holds good, when Marmi is 
viewed in that light. 

The obscrvatioiis made from the pottery assemblage 
of Marmi suggest a degenerated phase of Ahar Culture^ 
Some of Ihe typical Aharian was, such m Thin Red, Taon 
Chocolate Slipped, Buff, Reserved Slipped and 
Perforated wares are absent In the collection. The peatery 
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becomes micaceous towards the end of the culture, par¬ 
ticularly liw Coarse Red ware. The evideocc from Gilund 
unequivocally conesponds to the above observations 
{IAR 1959'^0:4l-46>, It is, therefore, not uoliltely that 
the scttlcroenl like lhal of at Marmi was established when 
the condition at the site like Balalhal was inhospitable. 
However, the lechnologicai and typological gap between 
the Marmi pottery and the Early Histone pottery of the 
region is far apart. This suggests lapse of a big gap of time 
between them. A technology lapse scale of ceramics from 
Chalcolithic to Early Historic can be helpful to determine 
a relative lime bracket between ihcra. 

it is clear from the above findings that Furani mmni 
represents a hitherto unknown Phase (IV) of the Ahar cul- 
ime. As far os the date and duration of the settlement is 
concerned, further investigation on this phase and some 
jdjsolutc dates are required to confirm die place of Poreni 
Mantii within the chronological framework of Ahar cul¬ 


ture. The calibrated radiocarbon dales indicate that chal¬ 
colithic period of Ahar began around 2596-2 110 B.C. and 
continued until 1500 B.C. or later (Alkhin and Allchin 
1982:262). Taking into account the uncalibraled date 
from Ahar, Sankalia had suggested that the beginning of 
Chalcolithic culture could have been around 2100 and 
continued till HOO B.C. (Sankalia er al. 1969). 
However, a series of dales available from Balaihal exca¬ 
vation suggest a long span of occupation during Phase III. 
It can be firmly placed between 2900-1500 B-C. (Misra 
er al. 1997; Misra 1997). Two dales available from the 
upper part of the Phase 1. i.e., from OE layer 23 (PRL- No 
1933-577±l00)t and HX2 layer 18 (PRL. No. 1928 = 
455±180), when calibrated gives date around 4500-3300 
B.C. Considering the terminal dales available from Ahar 
and Balaihal, al present, it can safely be suggested that the 
settlement at Puiani marmi came up when Balathal was 
already deserted around 14(X)-1500 B-C, 
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Fltf+L Chalcolithk Ceramics of Manni: 1-4 Blnck-and Red ware, 5-12 Red Slipped 
ware, 13-16 Grey Slipped ware and 17-13 Csjarsc Red ware 










































Small Game Hunting Musahars: 
An Ethnoarchaeological Approach 

Shahid A Ansari* 


The preseni author has carried oui eKtcnsive field¬ 
work on small game hunting practices among Musahais 
of Allahabad district of Uttar Pradesh. MttsaliariS are con¬ 
noisseur in small game hunting of ral+ squiml, tortoise 
and birds. Their hunting style sets ibem apart from that of 
other hunters since they use only nsintmum equipment 
during the hunting operations. It is interesting to note fau¬ 
nal assemblages at Mesolithic sites of Gang^ valley have 
yielded the faunal assemblage consisting of rat, tortoise 
and birds. The ral hurling depicted in the rock painlings 
at Jaora of early huiuer-gatherers is intriguing. Depiction 
of an elaborate scene of ^veral women cooperating in 
catching rats (fig. I) from their burrows is available from 
(Neumaycr 1993: 78). The use of slicks for digging is 
intriguing as Musahars today are still using digging sticks 
for rat hunting. The other depiction shows although they 
burned big game, rats were carried by the hunters .These 
illustrations (fig. 1 > of rat hunters tn the roek-an depict the 
type of hunting carried out during the ancient times. 
Although there was no scareity of antmals, rats were part 
of iheir usual diet. The present article aims to use elh- 
noarctiacologicnl approach to better interpretation of the 
small game remains from these archaeological sites, the 
role played by small mammals in prehistoric diet^ the 
technique involved in hunting and what remains do we 
expect after they are processed. 


AnchaeoCogteal evidence 

The Ganga valley Mesolithic siic of Damdama (26"^ 
IQf N: 82'' If}' 36"'E) has yielded evidence of animal-based 
subsisience. A witJe range of animals were exploited for 
food, irH:luding mairnnaljan species from elephant lo rat. 
The faunal assemblage has bones of rodent species like 
Resfms resiu^ and Bandicesa rmffc^; birds (GaUitJ gisllus 
8.%%); arKl tortoise species ( Ussemys punctata and 
itidide}. The remains of tortoise bones at 
Damdama is 10.93%, and for the first time such a disiri- 
bulion has been observed in any faunal sites from Endia. 
Majority of the bone fragments reported were liny {of 
about 1 to 3 cm in length) and 90% of ihese fragments 
were charred, particularly those belonging to the main 
habitation area (Thomas tL aL 1996: 258-259). 

From the Mesolithic site of Mahadaha (25* 29' 2" 
N.^ 82° I r 30" E.)^ 768 specimens were examined out of 
which 319 belong lo ihe lake area, 165 to the butchering 
area, and 284 to the cemelery-ririu-habitation area from 
the Icvel-Mcsolithic Geometric without pottery. These 
assemblages include rat (Rarsu's rastus) tortoise 
(CAe/^nio) and bird - Geiius galRformts (Shaima ct. el 
1980:211-212,227). 

From the open-air Mesolithic site of Sarai-Nahar-Rai 
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(25* 48' N; S I' E) ihe animal bontcs were found from iwo 
locaiiuns i.e., hearths and floor area. Those recovered 
from ihe hearths were in different siages of roasting with 
extensive swl on them. The faunal assemblage from the 
level- Mesolithic with Geometric microhUis ore without 
potter)', cotiiflincd bones of tortoise {Chehnia) of roasted 
and partly roasted variety, found from hearths. There 
were dorsal plates and the shells of these repUlcs- 

Study Area and the People 

Ethnographic fieldwork was carried out among the 
Musahar settlements of Allahabad District (24® 47' and 
25* 47' N; 81* 9' and 82* 21' E.) of Uttar Pradesh. The 
Musahars t.C, rat catchers are also called Banmanus, 
Bftnraja, Conr, Mia/iera and Musaha. Their traditional 
economic activity is collecuoi) and sale of medicinal roots 
and herbs, wild honey, preparalion and sole of leaf plates, 
collection and sale of gum, live lizard (gidii), lighting of 
brick kilns, field labourers, rearing silk worm and carry¬ 
ing palanquins (Crooke 1896: 12-13. 36-37). But now¬ 
adays, they are working os palanquin bearers, labourers In 
brick kilns, and agricultural labourers. Some ore involved 
in piggery (Sin^ 1993:969-970). 

During the fieldwork it was observed that Musahars 
have varied type of settlement style. Some stay in mango 
or mahua plantations of the village head or of a influen¬ 
tial villager, Here they prefer to suty just under these huge 
trees, which pratcet them from seasonal severities. They 
moke no hutinenl of any kind during iheir slay. These 
Musahars supply leaf platters and cups to the villagers 
and local markets. Therefore, only few can be accommo¬ 
dated in a particular village (4 to5 families only). Usually 
they prefer to slay near the field as they get leaves to 
make leaf plates. Here field rats not only provide them 
with meat but also the grains from their holes. Sometimes 
(hey are especially colled upon to clear the rat menace 
from the agricultural fields. 

Ibc other Musahars settlements arc mainly on the 
outskirts of villages, mostly near the agricultural fields. 
They make temporary huts of strew and nearby wood/ 
branches. They work as agriculiuial Jabouieni, sionecui- 
lers and also make leaf platc.s aitd cups. About 7 to 8 fam¬ 
ilies stay in such type of settlements. Some Musahars stay 
in villages in groups in mud bouse.s. These are partly well 
off and ovvn land and are involved in agriculture. Here 15 
to 20 families stay in a settlement- But it is interesting to 


note that lat eating is a delicacy and relished hy all, 

Small Game Hunting 

According to Musahars they eat 36 types of small 
and big animals including snakes. They never kill mon¬ 
key and cow. They domeslicaic pigs For consumption and 
sacriricial offEriiigs- 

tl b more often that the small game huming is pre¬ 
ferred to the big game hunting as it is less laborious and 
saves time. They usually cany out hunting while gather¬ 
ing Icoves from nearby forest area. 

Rat Hunting 

A peculiar type of rat bunting practice sets the 
Musahars opart from that of the other rat hunters like 
frulas, Bondos and Yanadi. When approached for ret 
hunting they enthusiastically look the task after the day's 
tiredness of working os part time labourers in the rice 
field, they immediately took all the items required for 
hunting. Rat hunting is actively participated by men, 
women and children alike. The tools used during the 
hunting operations are: 

1. Multipurpose tool 'khama' has iron head halted in 
bamboo. It is generally used for digging, cutting, 
hunting and selfprotectioti. 

2. Iron tool 'CahdaUi' is used during digging and bur¬ 
rowing. 

3. Digging tool 'Pharm' has a handle and broad blade. 

4. Sticks of various length and sizes. 

5. Bucket for water. 

Two to ten people hunt the raw i.c.. mits depending 
on the quantity required- First and foremost is locating rat 
holes and to make sure that the raw are in. They excel in 
diflcrentialiitg llw rat holes than those of other burrowing 
animals. Generally the rat holes arc near or in the aj^- 
cultural fields. The average diameter of a burrow varies 
from 15-20 cm and some are 2 m deep. Every burrow 
includes surface openings, feeding tunnels, nesting cham¬ 
ber. and food cache. Feeding tunnels are parallel to sur¬ 
face. while storage chambers are usually found at greater 
depths than feeding tunnels. Sometimes there may be as 
many as 7 to 10 adult a,-: well a.s young rats in a single 
hole Besides this they also lake out the r^ins collected 
by the rats in the rat hole. The best season for rat hunting 
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is when ibe gmins are ripe and threshing of gmins sians. 

After iracing Uie rat hole a man slam digging the 
hole with khanm and the other man simultaneously pours 
water with the buirkel after the feeding tunnel is clearly 
visible. This whole process is to scare the rat inside the 
hole. Tht water suffocates the rat and it tries to escape 
from other outlets Meantime the accompanying children 
CKCUpy the outlets of the rat holes and wait with sticks in 
their hands. Now when the rai tries to escape^ a hit of the 
slick kills it or they catch them with barn hands. 

In the other situation when the rats do not escape and 
dies inside, the hunlers dig {using Gak£iald) them up. 
Musahars prefer field rats to other types. TTicy never eat 
house rats as according to them the house rats stink and 
don't taste good. Many Musahars keep the rats by capti- 
vaiing it in small poLs for Inter consumption and these 
pots arc gencTaJly placed/ buried tn one comer of the 
hou-sc. 

After the rats are caught preparations for roasting 
starts. An adult rat may attain a length of 30 cirin includ¬ 
ing the tail. If the kill is of two or three rats they roast it 
there on spot, and eat it, otherwise bring them back to the 
seitlcment. They collect twigs and dried leaves from the 
surrounding area and choose a dry area to roast the kill. 
When the fire is lighted they start roasting the rat, by 
holding the ear and the tail with both hands. This is done 
for aboul 5 to 6 minutes during this time the rat is fiimed 
around several limes and this process makes the body 
stiffen and all the hairs on the body bums. Now the rat is 
removed from the fire and the body is rubbed with dried 
leaves or with sharp sticks for removing the burnt hair. 

The second slep is lo break the rodent tooth (incisor), 
which works like a sharp blade. The cook cuts open the 
belly and removes unwanted body parts. Again fire i$ 
lighted and inner body is roasts. Sometime this is not 
done as it depends on the type of taste they prefer to have. 
The kill is equally distributed among all. Front the ear to 
the tail every part is consumed and nothing is spared. The 
waste body parts, the tooth (Incisor) and the burnt twigs 
remain behind. 

The most itnpqilant part of rat hunling carried out by 
Musahars is miniidutn use of tools. No small blade or 
knife is required to cut the rats (tooth i,c. incisors are 
sharp enough to cany out the task). After len days the site 


was again visited to check the remains, and it was noticed 
that the wind had blown away the twigs and ash and just 
an ashy appeamnee remained with a rodent tooth 
(incisor), tt is the remains of rats kept in ihc pots for later 
consumption, which were due lo some reasons never con¬ 
sumed, are the only evidence of rats from the Musahars 
house, buried in the ground. It is worth mentioning lhal 
the hearth at Mahadaha and Sarai-Nahar-Rai, from the 
hearth loose blackish ash was obtained (but charcoal was 
conspicuous by ils abseneeX suggesting that for roasting 
flesh only twigs, grass or leaves were used (Sharma et aL 
1980: 99). 

Squirrel Hunting 

Men and children hunt Lhe common striped squirrel 
i.e., Sciums palrmrus^ Children use cat^mlt for hunting 
while men use sticks to kill them. To hunt a squirrel at 
least four men are required. When men are hunting only 
the adolescent boys are allowed to accompany them, the 
reason that squirrels nm very fast and hide away on slight 
noise, 

Firslly trees arc searched for squirrels, if they ^ 
sighted, one among them climbs the tree and the otbem 
stand about 2 to 3m away on three sides. Each knows well 
his area for chasing the animal once it is on the ground. 
Now the man up in the tree starts shaking the branches 
and simultaneously makes loud noises to scare the ani¬ 
mal. This lakes some rime as the squirrel jumps froin one 
branch to other very fast: the idea is to tire the animal. 
Once the animal comes down the laan nearest to it runs 
towards it and gives a blow by using stick. One hit and ibe 
animal faints^ [t is then picked the legs aie broken it is 
because the animal is smart to fool the man by acting 
dead and often runs off. They never kill the animal com¬ 
pletely till they start the fire for cooking. 

The other type of squirrel hunling is when about 15 
to 20 men accompany. In this, group of trees or trees in a 
row are selected. For example if there are about 6 tfcei in 
a row, then six men climb on the individual tree and the 
others surround lhe uees^ the same hunting technique fol¬ 
lows as described above. Bui the only difference is that 
large number of squirrel cm be caught by this technique 

The procedure of roasting is similar to that of rat. The 
only difference is that it is very rare that lhe squirrels arc 
taken back to the settlement, and is always relished soon 
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after ihe hunling is over. Equal dislribulion is done for all; 
from tar (o wil every ihing is consumed. Knitting is 
spared cstccpl ihc wasic body pari*, the rodents tooth 
{inL'isor). and ihc burnt twigs. In one instance the squirrel 
was pregnanl, the babies were removed nnd placed on 
green leaves artU were disposed in water, but the adult 
was consunted. 

It is iniercsling that none of the Mesoliitiic sites of 
Ganga valley has yielded the evidence of squirrels in ihe 
faunal as,scniblage. The probable reason is that the hunt¬ 
ed squirrel is never lakcn back to the settlement and eaten 
away from the sclllcmcnt soon after the hunting operation 
is over. 

Tortoise Hunting 

Musahars catch freshwater slow moving reptiles i.e., 
lonoisc Chtiania. The tools required to remove lortoisc 
from underground are the digging sticks and khanta. 
Generally young boys and women catch tortoise from 
nearby ponds and lakes by hand, and bring it back alive 
to ihe settlement. 

The placement of hearths of Musahois is always out¬ 
side the hut, in open. U is only during rainy season the 
hearth the buili inside. Firstly, they light the wood and 
twigs in the hearth and wash the tortoise. The body of tor¬ 
toise remains within shell and the neck, limbs and tail 
outside the shell but when are caught they hide inside the 
shell and it is very important to kill them before roasting 
and are thus placed near the flames. Due to warmness the 
tortoise brings out the head, which the women immedi¬ 
ately breaks the neck with the hands. 

The reason for roasting is to loosen the body from the 
hard oulcr bony shell. After Toa.siing the inner layer the 
bony plale is opened by hand. Once it is open ihe flesh is 
removed. This is then cooked wiih oil and spices. 

The outer shell and the bony plates arc placed on the 
mof of the huts to dry. which is later powdered and eaten 
during the ailment of slomach problems. The scatter of 
large quantity of discarded bone and shells were seen 
inside the old hearths, behind the huts, and nearby scUle- 
ment. 

The tortoise (Lisicmys punctata and Cftffna indicat 


remains from Damdama were 10.93^. and 90% of these 
fragments were charred, particularly those belonging to 
the main habitation area. From Mahadaha evidence of 
tortoise iChetoifia} shells mainly comes from ihc lake 
area, hulchcnng area and the cemctciy-cutn-hahiiaiion 
area, From Sarai-Nahar-Rai the animal hones were found 
from two locations i.c.. heartks and floor area, The bones 
of tortoise (Oif/ofrio), found from hearths were of roast¬ 
ed and have partly roasted variety. The contents were the 
dorsal plates and the shells. 

The ethnographic work carried among Musahars 
helped in understanding why the fauna! assemblage were 
either found in the hearth or in habitation area and the 
placement of hearth outside in open: 

1. The placement of the hearth is always outside the hut 
because the food preparation requires lot more roast¬ 
ing, which gives smoke and burning of flesh smell. 
(The placement of hearths at Chopani-Mando is out¬ 
side the floors (Shonna et. ai 1980: 40}, 

2. They often place hearth wherever suitable for roast¬ 
ing, generally direction of wind is kepi on mind 
while cooking. The tortoise is roasted in the hearth 
and thus the remains are left in the hearth. They also 
cpnstime roasted tortoise without further preparation, 
resulting to the leflovcT scattered near hearth, These 
shells are reused for fire. 

3. When new hearths are made the old hearths are left 
with the remains of tortoise and other charred animal 
bones. 

4. The hearth if cleared, the bones and shells are usual¬ 
ly thrown behind the hul. 

5. They also bury these shells in rice fields as it attracts 
filed rats. 

Bird Trapping 

The men and young boys generally trap all types of 
birds aviiilable in the area except vultures, eagles and 
owls. The birds are either hunted for consumption or for 
sale in the local market. Though they work as labourers in 
the fields they do not gel much time for bird hunting but 
whenever they do gel an opportunity they go for bird 
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mulching. Same of their favorite birdi mcnliuncd during 
the survey were collected, further lilcnuy sources (Ali: 
1996) were referred for their Engjishn scienlific and local 
name ETable la, Ih) 

The mcihods described below, however, arc die ones 
ihai are currenTty adopted by Mm^ahars in the study area 
and they serve to iltustrate dw ingenuity wiih which 
CKplaitative oclivides are adapted according to the pecu^ 
liar habits of various birds. The techniques followed for 
birds trapping are as follows: 

Nel 

To trap the bird they spread a net made of thread with 
0.615 m X 0.615 m dimension between the two big trees. 
The net is spread at least 0.2 m above the ground. They 
then spread grains to lure birds^ when the bird cumes and 
sils on it to cat ihe get entangled and are caught in the net. 
Laser Ehey are removed by hand and placed in a hag and 
carried to the camp, but a few arc consumed then and 
there it,self if the bird's quantity is more. 

Gummed Bambrm Stick 

They apply guin (of Aracr^r am^jca Willd.) to the 
bamboo sticks^ which is available in the nearby area and 
jungles. The sticks of about 0.30 m lengths, to which gum 
is applied and then is, placed in between the branches and 
[eaves of any fruit bearing tree. As soon ^ ihe groups of 
birds come to the tree to cat the fruits they are entrapped. 
These arc later removed. which are to be con¬ 

sumed, are kept separately and the others are kept in the 
cage, which are later sold in the market 

Catapult 

Firstly small sEoncs or pellet are collected to use in 
the catapult- Once hit by the peLLei the birds faint, which 
are then collected. 

Well 

In this method birds which sit In a well for its eoob 
ncss, like pigeon.'; arc trapped. About 4 to 6 people sur¬ 
round and simultaneously cover the well with nel from 
the lop to which gum is tubbed, Then noise is made to 
scare them, which leads ihem to fly upwards. In this 


process they get entangled and ore caught due to the gum 
applied to iL Net is overturned and the birds are removed. 

Birds caught in big quantity and big sized birds arc 
generally brought to the eamp^ otherwise they are con^ 
sumed then and there. Birds are hroughi alive to the set- 
dcmcni. Firstly twigs and grasses are collected and fire is 
lit, meanwhile other men slrangulalc the biftls by twist¬ 
ing Ihe neck. Immediately feathers are removed, as it is 
easier when the bird is warm. Now the bird is roasted, 
after which the abdomen is cut with a sharp stick or 
knife. The waste parts are removed and thrown away. 
71 k bird again is roasted from inside. Small birds are 
always roasted and consumed but elaborate cooking fol¬ 
lows for large birds. 

lE is interesting to note that besides beak, feathers, 
waste body parts and ash nothing remains at the sile 
everything else is consumed. But when big birds arc 
cooked and eonsumed the leftover bones are thrown in 
the hearth or behind the hut. 

The evidence of bird species [Caitm ^aUm) k from 
Damdama. It is interesling to note here that Guttas gattm 
is regarded as the ancestor of all domestic breeds of fowl 
(All 1996: 125). 

Division of lal>Dur 

The division of labour is according to age and sex. 
Men do more strenuous work while women atiend to del¬ 
icate and simple tasks and children do the lighiest work. 
Small game hunting as food quest demands different con¬ 
tribution. Following table shows the work carried out by 
them: 

The faunal remains at Damdama indicated that large 
species were preferred for some tiiTic and then the prefer¬ 
ence shifted to smaller animals. In gcneraL about 23% of 
the identified bones belonged to aquatic (reptiles, mollus- 
ca and fish) and avian species. The cyclical trend 
observed in the resource managennenl is interesting. The 
exploitation of one class of the mammalian resources for 
a longer period of time, thereby depleting it to such an 
extent that olher alternatives such as the aquatic and avtan 
respurees had lo be chosen to furfill ihcir food require- 
meuls (Hiomas tL uL 1996: 261), It was noticed among 
Musahars that they prefer small game hunting more often 
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Table t a Game birds of Musahars 


No. 

English name 

Sclentlfie name 

Local name 

1. 

Barhciukd goose 

An^er indicus Lathiim 

Kartyce hans. bans 

2. 

Black breasted of mn 
quail 

Commix coromandclka 

Cemliti 

China haler 

3 , 

Black partridge 

Fmnc&lims /mnco/firus 

Linn 

Kafu tectar 

4 . 

BustMd quail 

Ftf nrtr ^mdtafor Gmelin 

Hattr 

5. 

Common or grey 
quail 

Caiuntix commix Lmn 

Biuta baser 

6 

Coininon liwlian sand 

grouse 

Ptemclex exmrux 

Temminck 

Kuhar, hhat tectar 

8. 

Common peafowl 

Pavo cHsmtus Linn 

Mor, mayur 

9 

Crow pheasant or 
coucal 

Centmpux sinensis 

Stephens 

Mahoka 

10. 

Cotmnon snipe 

Cattingo gaiiinso Linn 

Chaha 

lU 

Greyleg goose 

Anser amer Linn 

Rajhans 

12, 

Great Indian bustard 

Choriotis mgriceps Vigros 

Sohan, hulna 

13. 

Grey partridge 

Fmneotinus pondicfiiimus 

Gmelin 

Safed icemr 

14. 

Hoopoe 

Upupo epops Liim 

Hkdhud 

15. 

IrKiian myna 

AcridorhcFcs tfistis linn 

Desi myna 

16. 

Jungle bush quail 

Peidicala asintica Lalham 

Lowwa 

17 

Jungle crow 

Corvm ntocmrhynchos 

Wagler 

Kala jemgti 

18 . 

Koel 

Eudynamys scohpocta 

Linn 

Kwul 

19. 

Lesser florican 

Sypheoddes ittdica Miller 

Sarsaii 

20. 

Painted snipe 

Rostramia hcngalcnsis 

Linn 

Table 1b Birds caught for Ihe sale 

Ragehatio 

No. 

English name 

Scientiric name 

Local nnme 

1. 

Blue rock pigeon 

Columha tiviCk Gmelin 

Kahutar 

2. 

Red munta 

Esfrildu anmndukrti Linn 

La! 

3, 

Red turtle dove 

Stntpiopciia trmquebadca 
Herman 

Seioii 

4 

Roseringed parakeet 

Psirmckia kramcri Scopoli 

Tom 

5. 

Spotted dove 

SfPT/jfflpeh'fl chmensis 

Scopoli 

Chitmka 
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Men 

Women 

Children 

Hunting small 
animals including 
rat and squirrels. 

Processing and 
cooking 

Hunting rat and 
squirrel 

Roasting 

Catch turtle in 
in pond 
Processing and 
cooking 

Catch turtle in 
ponds and lakes 

Bird trapping. 
Roasting 

Processing and 
cooking 

Bird 1 rapping 
with net 

Birds selling in 
local Tnorkcl 

- 

- 


ihAn ihe big game bunting, as il rcquiTics less energy and 
tools. They have knowledge lo how much Ihe animals are 
to be hnnlcd otherwise ibey will be eKtinci and create 
harm to the ecology. The Mesolithic man must be well 
acquainted lo how much the animal has to be exploited, 
which invariably left I hem with the option of eTtploring 
new food resources from Lime to time. But it is interesting 
(hat the animals are seen either in less or more percentage 
from all the layers leading to think that the Mesolithic 
man was experimenling due to the scarcity of stone tools 
and thai might he ihe reason why every '^econd or third 
hone in Damdama was a worked bone, if not a well-made 
tool. 

Conclusion 

Small mammals like rodents do represent a poten^ 
lially rich food source. However, despite dietary potcnttal 
afforded by small mammals they are generally assigned 
minor significance in archaeological inlerpretation. The 
evidence of prehistoric diet can very well be itcefi from 
the Mesdithic sites of Ganga valley which included 
bandicoot rat Btittdicora cf. bf^gal^nsis^ porcupines 
species Hystrix indica, tortoise Lissemys pimctaia and 
Cihitra indicti and birds Gailus galiiformes. 


Every part is cansumed in case of these small ani¬ 
mals thus, are likely to leave few an^hneological traces. 
Less quantity of bones does not mean they didnT con¬ 
sume small animals- The bones recovered from the sites 
of small animals certainly contribute to our knowledge 
that these were consumed but how much each species 
contributed to the diet of the Mesolithic people is difficult 
from the amount of remains recovered, which ts hardly 
anything. The point should be taken into account that why 
is that they consume such small animals in their diet, 
which demands more energy but fewer yields^ and how 
nutritive tk^y are if consumed. It was observed that small 
animals suggest relatively high edible meat to live weight 
ratio. However, despite the dietary potentials afforded by 
small animalSp they are generally assigned minor sLgnifi- 
caiicc iti archaeological inLerpretation and are constantly 
overshadowed by larger animals, as these small animals 
remains can be an important indicator in reconstructing 
the prehistoric diet. This study shows Ihe inclusion of rat 
bones at site, .showing their dietary habits, besides rat 
holes provide ihem gniins for consumption. Mesolithic 
man may have explored these possibiEttics and started 
collecung wild grains. 

The placement of hearth is of archaeological impor¬ 
tance, Among the Musahars the placemenl of hearths 
helps in understanding why they are placed outside as 
menlioned earlier. Roasting is always carried out in open 
and nuely in hearth. The animal bones are scattered near 
the site and hearths similar to excavated skes. Thus, ii can 
be said that this study has largely helped in undei^tanding 
the significance of small animal remains and how ethno¬ 
graphic studies can help in undersLanding them. 
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Fie-1* Depiction of ni hunting and hunters canytn* rua from the lock painting, J»fa. 










Copper Objects from Dihor: Archaeotechnical Studies 


PftANAb K. Cmattopai^hyay* 


In West Bengal a rkumber of Chalcoliihic were 
discovered and excavated by the Archaeology 
Departments of the Universities and the Slate and the 
Central Govemmenis. Amongst the sites Dihor is one of 
them. The site (23''f)8'N, 87'^86E) is situated at the con^ 
flucnce of the Darakeswar and the Kana nadi (dried bed 
of the former). 6 km north of Vishnupur in Banknm dis¬ 
trict* West Bengal. Late Manik Lai Sing ha of Vangiya 
Sahilya Parishad* Vishnupur.r discovered the site in 1974. 
He discovefcti a large number of Neoliths tools from this 
site along with three hundred cast copper coins of differ¬ 
ent shapes, etc. A number of ancient villages were dis¬ 
covered which yield the runs in she surrounding localities^ 

Late Professor Anil Chandra Pal and his colleague of 
Calcutta University conducted three sessions of excava- 
lions during 1983-84^ 1984—85 and S990-91. The first 
Chalcolithic level in Bankura district was established. 
TWo distinct cultural divisions of Chalcolithic and Eaxly 
Historic periods were identified. 

Metallic Finds 

From the three sessions of cxcavalions fragments of 
copper-bronze objects, comprising antimony fods, frag¬ 
ment of a bangle* a spool of copper wire, etc. were found 
from period L i.c. Chalcolithic level tn Early Hisioric 


level along wiih other objects the cast copper coins* 
(sqaure and round) were recovered. These coins were in 
circulation in West Bengal from c,4® centufy B.C. 

The cast copper coins of ihcsc varieties have been 
found in Early Hiistoric phase that have been observed at 
Baneswardiinga (E^riod Til)* Bangarii* Bharatpur (Period 
HI) Chandraketugarh (Period 11). Dihor (Period IT), 
Kotasur (Period II)* Mahisdal (Period ll), Mangolkot 
(Period III). Pakhanna (Period ttl)t Pandurajar Dhibi 
(Period IV), andTamluk (Period U). 

Analysis 

The detials of the copper-hronze objects that were 
selected for analysis are included in Table-K The objets 
am shown along with the original specimen number, layer 
from which they were collected, locus and the dale of 
excavation. 

A. Round ca^t copper coin: One side of it bcais a 
symbol of an elephant and ihc other side that of a Chmiyu. 
h was made of a melallic core with patina - a complex salt 
of chloride, oxide, sulfate or hydrated oxide of copper. 

B. /ffcr^tftgwfrrr cart capper coin: This coin w as high¬ 
ly corrxKled and brittle* Fain symbols appeared which 
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TABLE -1 


SI No, 

Spec, No. 

Object 

Layer 

Locus 

Date 

A 

DR 38 

Round cast copper coin 

2 

3,%ji 1.32 —40 cm 

18.03.84 

B 

DR 45 

Rectangular cast copper coin 

3 

0,57 Nl 

01.03.84 

C 

DR 4 

Copper Bangle 

4 

0.65 M 

14.03.84 

D 

DR 27 

Copper Wire 

6 

2.88x3.18 — 1,65 m 

28.03.84 


retiognizc ihsi Lhc obverse bcwc ihiii of clephanl and the 
revere int^ludes the tree in ruling. 

C. Copper Bongte: A uniqye fragment of a bangle the 
^hape of an are, about 29 mm in length and 3 mm in diam¬ 
eter in cro^-scclion. Its external surface was engraved 
with grooves. E^rojcciing the arc> it appeared that its inter¬ 
nal diameter was about 60 mm. The speeimen was cov¬ 
ered wilh blackish green patina. A small portion was cut 
off for analysis. 

D. Copper wire: This was a very important paltcnt of 
a spool of wire. The cross-section of the wire was oval 
irregular 5 i 2 £: of 2,45 x 1-65 inm. About 20 ram in length 
of the specimen was selected for diffemnt observalior^s. 
After removal of greenish patina the core became 2.15 x 
1.35 mm in size. 

Methodology of Analysis 

The objective of this study was to examine the coit- 
slituents of the metal pieces and the trace elements pre¬ 
sent. From the analysis of trace elements there is some 
possibility to locale the sotirce of the copper along with 
the probable identification of ore-mineral Since the 


quaniity of specimen was very small simple specino- 
chcmical method was applied. A large hiSger Walls 
Spectrograph performed this. TTie selected spectral re^on 
was 2700-4400 A, RU being the standard. In Table- 2* 
semiquantiiaiive presence nf the major constitutions are 
given. Al these four specimens are confimied with copper 
as base elemeiiL The qualitative presence of elements 
together with the rave elements is indicated M follows. 
All the four specimens are found to be same in quality. 
Elements present me Ag, FCt As^ Pb. Bip Cu. Sn, Nj, Al. 
Mg and Si. Elements ab^jit are Sb, Zn» Mn, COi^ Au, Cr, 
Mo, Zr. W and Ti. 

To dcicrmine the probobk ores which the meial 
had been extracted for manufactuiing the artifacts 
Friedman El. Als {1966} method was applied. The relative 
probability of occurrence for the three types of ores (i.e, 
l-fiadve, 11- oxidized and tit-reduced type) is also includ¬ 
ed in Table-2, 

Metallurgy 

The specimen B and D had been selected for metllo- 
graphic studies. One small piece was taken from each of 
the specimens and was fixed in polystyrene mounting. 


TABLErl 


Sp 

Ag 

As 

Pc 

Bi 

Pb 

Sb 

Sn 

Ai 

Si 

Zn 

NoTmalized Prababiltiy % 












1 

11 

111 

A 

0.02 

0.10 

0.005 

0.1 

a5o 

0,2 

6.0 

0.1 

0,1 

0 

2.41 

70.74 

26.64 

B 

0,02 

D.OS 

0-005 

0.1 

0.05 

0 

5,9 

Tf. 

0.1 

0 

0.44 

88.01 

11-54 

C 

0.02 

0.10 

0.005 

0.1 

0.20 

0 

9.0 

Tr, 

0.1 

0.5 

1.27 

37.33 

61.39 

D 

0.02 

0 50 

0.S0 

0.1 

0.50 

0 

OS 

0,1 

o.t 

0 

sm 

62.92 

31-99 
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Coppt^r Objects fnmi Dihar: Arc^meoteclmicat Studies 

After cancful pultshing wilh tmery papers of increasing 
lincncss sitid fmishmg with diamond cloth the specifnens 
were ohsen'ed through an NEOPHOT-H) meiallographiL- 
nhi-TosctJpc. 

Tlie specimen B [reclangutar cast copper coin) was 
(bund with greenish black matrix wilh grains of copper 
Ibis clearly indicates the iniergranular corrosion - spe¬ 
cially formed id cnia copper coin and this Teprescni its 
dendrite churactcrislics, 

Tlic specitnen D {Spool of wire) was found with a 
relatively cleaner surface, Throughoul the length of 15 
mm only one inclusion was noticed. Its nature and colour 
appears icj be €u-Cu 20 - 

Erchwg: This is the ptoccss of revealing the structur¬ 
al details by preferential dissolution- The etching of 
aneieni copper specimen is an an. Generally these speci¬ 
mens do not respond lo the traditional etching processes. 
With a^agents lots of experiments were made and the best 
response was ohtained. A few feme chloride cry.'iials 
were directly dropped in a watch glass containing ammo- 
niuiTi hydroxide and mixing straight with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide and then a little distilled water was added. A reac¬ 
tion immediately siarts with the evolution of nascent 
gasses. The mounted specimens were swabbed with col- 
|{)n. After washing thoroughly with absolute alcohol and 
drying the specimens become ready for observations, 
through tnicTOScope. By alternately polishing and etching 
several times the (rue slniclure of the metal was revealed. 

As mentioned earlier in Tab1c-2, except the wire, 
oihcr ihrec objects arc intemionally alloyed. The spcxjl of 
wire with this low amount of tin and lead arc probably 
without any alloying. Tlwre is every possibility of naiur- 
al contamination from ore btkly or rjux. On ihe other 
hand^ because of non-availability of supply of alloying 
elements the metal smiths failed lo make the proper alloy. 
Whereas, for making the bangle ot other ctmamcrtis, the 
mcial smiths of Ditn>r used « to 10% tin which is quite 
satisfactory in ease of true bronze, nr better alpha- 
bmttze. 

Fntcess meudlurgyr When the working on a metal 
lakes placeK say iorging, the force applied to it tries lo 
change its shape or deformed it. The process of deform¬ 
ing a metal below ihe ‘rccry stalIination temperature' is 


called *eold working/31ie said temperature varied from 
metal to niclal. it has no connection of our coEmtion sense 
hot or cold, Simibrlyn the mear^ing with *hot working' is 
processing above I hat temperature. When a metal is cold 
worked its strcngih and harness increases but at the same 
time the metal becomes briulc due lo the development of 
high internal stresses. ‘Annealing' is ihe process lo reduce 
the hardness and lo relieve internal stresses. 

The figure represents the pholomicrograph of the 
copper nflcr etching. This is shown at a magnt^cation of 
250 X, The structure is dilfcrcat from that of the cast 
structure conlaining dendrilcs. The slnicttiral details have 
been revealed and a poly crystal line metal is shtjwn with 
grain boundaries, A poly cry slallinc solid is composed of 
many grains. Tliese are oriented at random and are well 
separated by gain boundaries. The sirueiurc as shown in 
figure is termed as ^ I wins" This is especially evident in 
copper and some «sther metals. A crystal is twinned when 
one poniem of the laiiicc is a miiTor image of the neigh¬ 
boring ponion. The twin Is generally of two types. One of 
them is called - "annealing twins*. In PI. I the microslmc- 
turc of Ihe same is shown which was revealed at a mag¬ 
nification of 250 X, 

From ihis observniion it appeared that Ihe sptKd of 
wire w^as made by means of cold forging and subsequent¬ 
ly the metal was annealed at a higher lempcrature. In this 
figure some scaiicmd minute particles arc also seen. 
These are ihe Inclusions mainly ofCu-Cu20, appearing 
greenish in colour and also a few spherical black particles 
lhal are lead. From this it is inferred that moderate poling 
wail performed. 

The uiicrosimclure of The coir is Tnodc of 2 strucTurc 
of ciist dendrites. (PI. 2, lOOn) For casling, small canhen 
moulds were used. In case of cast cooper coin the metal- 
smiihs used the similar mantifacluring techniques that 
were practiced in northern pan of the country. Pure cop¬ 
per was perhaps not used for niianurpcturing cast coins. 
Alloying with tin and lead was practiced. The knowledge 
in making! cast copper coin with 5 lo 7% tins and 4 lo 5% 
lead was matured enough. 

Source of Cooper 

The probable source for copper for A, B and D was 
from malachitc-azurilc minerals. The source for C is per¬ 
haps from chalcopyrilc. But this specimen was very small 
in quantities and that high amount of tin was added to it. 
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so (here perhups sonic stall Stic ql error niij^ht have 
occurred. 

Agrawal artaly/cd some Indian copper ores. His find¬ 
ings on the inico elements with regard to Singhbhum, 
Rakha copper ores (samples P-56 k P'57, P-5Sand P-188), 
Rajasthan (P-98) and Gujarat (P-189) may be compared 
with the Eiacc elements in Dihor specimens, ft is found 
ihat absence or Ag, As, Sn and Bi along with the presence 
ofTi and Mn difTercnEialod il with Singhbhum chalcopy- 
riie ores. On the oihcr hand, ihe presence of Zn, Mn, Co 
and Sh and absence of Bf in Rakha ores totally diiTcnrnii- 
aJed it with Dit^r coppers. Tlic same has differentiated in 
wilb the copper ores of Rajasihan and Giijaral- 

In this part of Wesi Bengal a few ancient copper 
mincs/workings had been explored by the Geologicaj 
Sursey of India, The imponani ones are as follows. 
Particularly al Bankura district, Chhedapathar and 
TaTfiakban!i (22'53^N, 86'“45'E)* from Purulia, Bcldie 
(23^5-. 8618% Biramdi (22*05N. 36 l2'E), Kharind- 
wara. Pun da (22"59\ 36'40"), Ranganigota and 
Tamakhun, (22'’5y\ 86*36') arc well known and, the last 
but not the leasi, souree is from Gohalbaira (22''39'N> 
8fr'43'E) of Medinipur district. Unfonunaiely. no analysis 
of this group of ores is available .These small pockets pro¬ 
duced small quantities of copper since the Chalcolithic 
period. Since ihere is much work to be done in future the 
exact identification is incomplete at present- 


Conclusion 

[t may be concluded from Ihe present study that the 
melalsmilks of Dihor were conversant with forging of 
cooper, wire drawing and annealing from the Chalcolithic 
period. Suhsequcntly, ihey learnt the technology of alloy¬ 
ing and broniSe making. The people of Chalcolithic Dihor 
were agriculturists. Their coppef-tool kits were meager. 
From these studies it was found that they also knew^ 
adding tin and lead to copper to reduce the melting point 
and better fusibility required in case of manufacturing of 
cooper coins in Early Historic peri ixj* It ruay also be mcn- 
lioued that in specimen D the presence of sodium was 
noted. Like similar copper artificals*of this region, it is 
possible that the smiths used borax as a flux. Iron was 
introduced in Early Historic period, 
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Excavation at Bisokhar, Distt 
Ghaziabad, (U.P.) 1999 


The site al Bisokhar ties in one of ibc cultivated 
fields in the village Bisokhar (Lat- 28"51' 15 N”. Long. 
?7'‘35' E.). In a chance discoveryt some heaulirul sculp- 
tures in sand-stone, and lintel, doorjambs etc, of a Hindu 
temple of Pratiham period were found in June 9H. 

With a view; {i) to study the actual nature of the 
structures, if nay. at the find spot of the sculptures, (ii), to 
find out any other related material of the temple tlic 
Excavation Bnuich-II, Mew Delhi of the Suney under 
the direction of the author examined the temple remains 
and the site In August 93 and carried out excavation. 

The excavation revealed a step-we 11 (PI, IJ, a circu¬ 
lar type burnt earth siniclure (fig, 1) and some other archi¬ 
tectural remains from the loamy deposit. It seems that the 
other .structural evidence, which were under a metre from 
present ground level, the villagers in June. 98, complete¬ 
ly destroyed for agricultural operations and no plan of the 
temple os such could be traced out. 

The exposed step-well has 24 steps with an average 
rise and tread of about 20 cm and 25 cm respectively. The 
height of rise was maintained by brick-lining below 
stones. The available total height of steps is about 6.30 m 
and total available length with the wall is about 8.80 m, 
The 1.5 m. broad steps have a 80 cm, wide brick-retain¬ 
ing wall on both sides. The lower 24th step with side 
retaining wall is connected with the well having a dia 4.5 

TTl. 

Mojit tif the steps arc made olT locally aval bWe 
kdijkar stotic slabs. However, later on, sarnc of ihc steps 
were rcpIiSircd by the slabs of the disused temple remiiins. 
In this series 9 lIi, lOth. I3lh, 16ih and 24th steps arc fully 


or partly rcplajced. The 9lh step is of red sand stone slab 
with decorated Kinjarakshij type design. The lime con- 
crcic plaster was used to seal the corner joints and other 
steps For water lightening. 

A profusely carved porch pillar adoTned with ih pil¬ 
lar KirnmuUm capital and Ghatapailava at the middle was 
found fixed in a re-used postlion os an eastern side door 
jamb far a small passage of the size of I m x L54 m and 
was closed later on. It seems that due to heavy water 
ihrust the step-well as well as temple was damaged- Later 
on, step-well was repaired by ihe readily available mate¬ 
rial at Ihe site Lc. temple remains/brick-debris, have been 
fciund used. The architceiural pieces of the lemple were 
reused as per the requirement of the stones in the present 
available step-well at a later stage. When the area of step- 
well was nded up it appears that the welLshaft was raised 
and used by the people. 

From the loamy deposit over the lower steps, two 
fallen arcthtcctunil pieces, the first one is doof lintel and 
other one lies a pillar^ were collected. The fragmenis of 
decorated bricks were also collected froin this area. 

In ihe eastern side of the step-well, remains of a eir- 
culur type burnt hearth was uneanhed. The outer and 
inner diameter arc 1.80 m and 1.5 ni. respectively. The 
available height of structure is about 3 to 5 cm. According 
to the villagers from this place pure ash was scooped out 
in a huge quantity in June 98. This structure al the site 
was popularly named as Hawan Kuntl. 

About sixteen archileclural fragments are found from 
the temple site at Bisokhar Out of lliese, three door lin¬ 
tels, three dcHJT jambs, I wo porch pillars, two pillaslcrs. 
one Gane^b panel, two Krishna Lila panels, one deeoral- 
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m 

cd slab, one lotus mcdaliisin jiiul one pranala (paiH of a 
drain) with olhcr plain slate* arc found. Amongs! ihesCt 
one doof lintel dccoralcd v^ith variouii incamatiQns of 
Vishnu (Da.savaiafas i.e. Matasyap Kurma. Varaha, 
Narsiinha. Vpmana* Parasiinima, RamUn Balrama, Buddha 
and Kalk* The door jambs are ornamented with 
Makars^ahini Canga. or, Kurmavahini Yamuna at ihc 
lower ponion, and* profusely cars^cd porch pillars deco¬ 
rated with ic$rtii7nikhas and ghatapaifava designs. Krishna 
Lila panels bear the scenes of Dadhi-Manthana, 
Pulunavadha. Yumalarjun Uddhar, Shakatasuravadha. 
Dhenakasur vadha, Kaliya mardan, raising of 


Goverdhana par vat etc, (Pte- 2-3), 

An unique Ganestei panel shows seven four armed 
images of Ganesha ifi silling poslaress. 

The step-welt was a part of the lemple of the 9th cen¬ 
tury A.D. The sculplitfes found from here arc one of the 
finest ejtamples of the Pratiharu sculptural art. Possibly, 
this step-we 11 was used for laking water for worship and 
a!so to take holy baih at the temple site. It appears that 
even after the temple came into disuse the step-well con¬ 
tinued to be' is use for a considerable period of time. 
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Fir. I. Bisokhar. Disti, Ghwinbad {UP.) Pictorial View of Sicpwcll 





























































A Note on a Seal Matrix from Budhigarh, District 

Kalahandi, Orissa 


The present paper primarily deals with a unique seal 
matriK fuund rrom the Early Hisloric site of Budhigarh, 
(19” 3‘N and 11'^ 5 N latitudes and S2” 2fy longitudes) dur¬ 
ing the course uf this season *s (1999-2000) fieldwork. 
The site lies Rve hundred metres to the cast of Madanpur 
upper primary school in Madanpur village which falls 
under the Rampur-Madanpur subdivision of Kalahandi 
district (Hg. I). The mounds extensive in nature, is about 
three meire in height and covers an area of lOQO x 500 
metres in nonh^souih di reel ion, is situated on the left 
bank of the Rahul river, which ulrimaiely joins ihe Tel 
fiver further downstream- Most of the mound has 
remained intact except the middle portion where a path 
has been made by the villagers to go to ihc Rahul river 
Another portion of the mound close to ihe village shrine 
is under cultivation. Tlic artefactual evidence from the 
site indicates that Ihc site was occupied from the Early 
Historic lo the Medieval Perifxl. The site has revealed a 
rich ceramic industry^ teiracottaH an enormous quanLiiy of 
cast and punchmarked coins, iron implements tn eon!sid- 
crahle number, faunal remains, brick siructures, and lav¬ 
ish use heads made of precious and semiprecious stones 
(Mohaniy and Mishra 1999; Mohanly tt ai J999; 
Mohanty and Mishra 20fXla. b and c; Mishra and 
McAanty 2(X)0>. 

The seal matrix, engraved on a pendant made of red 
jasper is abiut a ccntimclcr in diamond shape, was 
uncanhed frcim (he surfiKe of Bud hi garb (I to 4). Tlic 
proximal end of the seal bears a flower moiif. It is well 
polished, attractive and aesthetically appealing. 1l bears a 
legend in reverse. The legend constsis of two lines. 

According to Ptnf, B-N. Mukherjee if the lines are 
Luken as written hc)d;£ontatty« as should have been the 
case, no sensible reading is prj.ssible. Moreover, a contin¬ 


uous serif at the head of each line (if it is taken as written 
hori^onlaly) would have been very u it likely in Brahmi 
inscription of the 1* millennium A.D. Hence (he legend 
has to be read vertically. 

The legend in reverse, (as it t$ to be incised in this 
manner in a matrix) (i) its positive form, (ii) and the let¬ 
ters, detached from one another (jji) can be arranged as 
follows: 



The first vertical line can now be read as^ano wriiien 
in Brahmi. The second vertical line can be deciphered 
or^ly as dhn pefj^ taking if ha and pc (=pa -h ^e) as 
Kharoshti letters and ta (m + "u) a written in Brahmi. 
Hence I he legend is written in the now well known 
Mixed-script of early ceriituries A.D_ which consisted of 
Kharoshii and Brahmi letters. The script was in popular 
use in lower Bengal in the early cemuries A,D. 
(Mukhe-rjee 1990). TTie present inscription is the second 
instance of wriiing in the Mixed Script found in Orissa. 
The oiher evidence was found at Manikapatano^ on Early 
Historic port she on the Bay of Bengal fPmdhan et ai. 
2BO0). 

The inscription is in Prakrit and if can be palaco- 
graphically dated lo Cfita 2^ century A D. Tl can be read 
and translated as follows; 


=r|':T-{ 


Notca: News 


m 


Texl. 

IJ - Jiin^ 

Lit - iibi^pcizt 

Sansikritisi-d Version 

I. ] -2. yjjjT.j - sihMpcyii^ 

TninNhitions 

(A) founder or csLihlii^hcr or sacrifices 

The seal wiairix belonged to a person v^ho wax a 


patron of Bnilnnanical sacrifice. The perforation in the 
top region of the matrix, may sugges^t that il was used ax 
a pendant of a siring garland. U was probably wont by the 
owner, who used the matrix whenever necessary. This 
also indicates how Briiamaaical religion hiid infiltrated 
into the upland region of tribal principality. 
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Unveiling the Ancient Trade Route of Paratewadi 


The recent discoveiy of the 'Golhc' cave (Mulst 
Taluka, Pune disiricl) is an important discovery. It sheds 
new light on the ancient i™3c route of Prate wadi In 
Maharashtra with the other trade routes such as Nameghal 
and Borghai. 

The village Paratewadi is located oir westward 
boundary of Pune district (Talulti Mulsi, 74 km from 
Pune city). Paratewadi is situated near the valley of 
'Kundalika' river which flows through the 'Sinarkhind’, 

i.c.. pass of Sahyadri mountain range, For entering the 
valley, there art nearly seventy rockcui step, descending 
in the Konkan region. At the beginning of these step.s, 
there are two walcrtanks on both sides of steps. After 
descending forty steps there is another watcriank and 
after funhennorc thirty steps, the footpath goe.s to right 
side of the valley. By entering lOOtn down in the valley, 
there is another watertank. The footpath goes vanishing in 
the Jungle after this watertank. 

The rock-cut steps, tanks and the geographical loca- 
linn of Pratewadi signirics it as an ancient trade route; as 
similar as other trade routes in the Sahyadri range like 
Nancghat and Boighat which travel from Konkan region 
IQ Desh regiomThc 'Kundalika’ river, passing from 
Pralewadi, runs down to Bhira, Roba and it finally ends in 
the Arabian sea at Chaul. Chau I is a well-know trading 
port city of ancient Indi-Roman trading circuit which 
nourished from the second century 0.C. onwards. 

In Konkan region, there are many rock-cul caves 
such as Chaul, Ramdharana, ThanaJe. Kbadasamblc, 
Gomashi and Kude-mandada which arc dated from 1' 
century B.C. to 2™* ceatuiy A.D. In the parallel lines of 
these caves, there arc many contemporary caves on the 
Deccan, such as Bhnje, Karle, Palana, Bedsa, Shelarwadi 


with other minor rock-cut caves at Telbaila, Ghanagad. 
Kailasgad, Ttkona. Therefore the rock-cut steps of 
paratewadi - connecting the Konkan region to the Deccan 
plateau - are considered to be contemporary to the above 
mentioned rock-cut eaves. 

By the study of the geographical features of this area 
and the peculiar placement of these caves, we can recon¬ 
struct the ancient trade routes as under: 

). Chaul > Thanale caves > Waghajai pass > Telbaila ? 
Baipc village. 

2. Chaul > Khadasamblc caves > Kivani pass > Ttkona > 
Barpe village. 

3. Chaul > Gomashi caves > Paraiewadi > Barpe village. 

All these three routes meet at Baipc village and trav¬ 
el towards Bedsa caves via Ttkona fort, which further 
meets the main route from fiorghat. This route connects 
Junnar and Paithana (ancient 'Pralishlhatia'), the capital 
of the Satavahanas- 

To complete this route the proper evidence from 
pralewadi was not available earlier. But the discovery of 
'Gothe caves" solved this prohlcin and the missing link of 
this ancient trade route are clear now. 

The village *Gothc' is located 7 km away from 
Paratewadi. At the west side of Golhe village there is a 
huge waterfall. The natural cave hides behind this water¬ 
fall. This naivral cave was further turned inin rock-cut 
cave manually. Due lo the loose rock bond, the walls had 
collapsed, but originally with the seven Vihara-S. the cave 
is measured as 108 ft x 25fl x 7 ft. The presence of chis- 
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el marks on ihe roofs and ihc left wall signifies the cave 
as manmaiJe rock-cut cave. The six Viharas aic mcasiLTcd 
as 14fi X 16fl X 7ft stnd the only one small Vihara is mea¬ 
sured as 11ft jc 4 ft X 7 ft. In ihe third Vihara^ there is a 
'Shayatiasana^ - i.c.. Rock-cut bench {6fl x 2.5ft). Due lo 
;hc mud in the cave, only 10 inches of the bench is 
exposed from ihc surface level. Besides these remains, 
ihe remains of mudftlicd rock-cut waiertank on ihe left 
side of [he cave was found. 

Behind the Mulsi dam, there is a small pass which 
joins the Tikona fort wiih ihe Bedsa eaves. The recent dis¬ 


covery of Gothe cave now links Ihc Becba caves with the 
Paratewadi route. 

This discovery makes the ancient trade route much 
clear and definite. Even the placement of 'mana* cave 
(village Mana^ Mtilsi Taluka, near Nnjawadi Infotech 
Park}p which has a single Vihani daled to 1*^ cent. A.D., 
was not clear with reference to this trade route earlier. But 
tiow^ due to finding of the Goche cave, we can link up the 
Mana cave with Gothe cave > KaJlasgad 7 Mona cave 7 
Shclarwadl cave. This link proves thal Mana cave was 
abo on the Paraiewadj trade route. 
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Report of the First Archaeological Campaign at 

Drupad Kila (Kampilya) 

K.N.D1KSHIT* 


The binh of this !ndtvlia!ian Kampilya project in 
collaboration with Indian Archaeological Society look 
place on 1" day of Febmory, 1999 at Delhi in a meeting 
between Dr. S.P. Gupta and Prof. G.G.Filippi of 'Ca' 
Foscari' Univesily. Venice where it was agreed that new 
techniques of encavaiicm including use of latest technolo¬ 
gies like remote sensing will be put into use. The rivers of 
Rajasthan and Gujarai were slcdied in the past from this 
angle but not of Uttar Pradesh. Another point favouring 
this project was the neglect of historical archaeology a-S 
the literature on this period is of mligious nrienlation and 
devoid of historical content. With the arrival of Wheeler 
in India, protohistory became the main ambit and the 
period after the Indus valley civilization to Buddha 
remained tcira incognito. However, after Wheeler exca¬ 
vations at Hastinapur. Atranjikhera and Hulas frllcd up 
the chrontological gap. lit this context the excavation of 
places mentioned in Mahabharat and Ramayan are worth 
mcnlionitig. With this background this collaborated pro¬ 
ject was finnUsed and refeTTcd to the Archaeological 
Survey of India for clearance. 

The excavations at Drupad Kila (Lai. 26®3<l' and 
28“30’N. Long 77*33' and StTOO'E). 5 kilotnctrcs from 
Kampilya in Kaimganj lahsil. District Farrokhabad lUltai 
Pradesh) were carried out by Prof. G.G. Fillipi of 
Department of Indology and Far Eastern Studies of 'Ca' 
Fascari' University, Venice and K.N. Dikshit of Indian 


Archaeological society. Prof. Bruno Maicolongo of 
CRN-IRPI, Padova and Shri KJd.Srivastava of Indian 
Archaeological Society also Joined this project. From the 
Italian side Dr. Anitamaria Dallaporta and Dr. Lticio 
Marcato were also present. The Venetian Academy of 
Indian Studies. Venice and the Archaeological Survey of 
India extended financial support. Shri R.P.Sharma. Dr. 
Hari Shankar. Df. Vijnesb Kumar and Ms. Anuja Gectali 
provided necessary assistance. Shri Hajarimal Banthia of 
Pancha! Shodh Sansthan and Shri Chandra Prokash 
Agarwal. a philanlhropist of Kaimganj extended their full 
suppnn to this project. Thanks are also due to Shri 
Gauiam Shukla of Kodak India, New Delhi and to Shri 
Pukhraj Jain for their help. 

Ramayana and Mahabharata mentioned Kampilya as 
the capital of south Panchala Cunningham, V,N.Misra 
and K.K.Siiiha examiniK) the archaeological potentiality 
of ihis place. However. Drupad Kila escaped their atten¬ 
tion. The antiquity of Kampilya, traditionally associaied 
with the Mahabhamia. goes back to the Painted Grey 
Ware times around 1000 B.C., hence it was also consid¬ 
ered worthwhile to excavate it. (fig. 1) 

The excavations at Drupad Kila were conducted with 
the view to know the antiquity of the fortification wall 
and also about the habitalional area inside the Kila. While 
laying the trenches, horixonta) planning was adopted for 
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Ihc cn-relalion of diffcrcnl liwatilics inside ihe Kila. 

Tlw Iticniiiy KP/dk-l was identified for excavation as 
IE was found about 4 metres above ibe surrounding plain 
and about t2O0 metres in circumference, The trenches 
laid on the top of the mound rievealcd in ZAl Qd2 and 
Qd3 five siniclurtij phnscs. The earliest wait of burnt 
brick, niitning m cast-west direction, was found cutting 
I lie hast of compact earth which may have been mud- 
platform raised over the natural soil which is yellowish 
and sandy in nature. Further digging was done to siscer- 
lain the thickness of compact earth which was found 
about 1.54 metres thick- However, it requires further con- 
fimiation. The ten courses of the wall, about 0.fi5 metre in 
thickness may be the foundation cut in the compact earth, 
whereas four courses were noticed above the ccnnpact 
earth. TIk thickness of the wall is 1 metre and it runs 22 
metres in length in trench XA! and XA2, The wall has 
two structural phases. The size of the bricks available in 
this construction were 35 X 25 X 5 centimetres. This wall 
which met another wall at north-west corner was 
destroyed by the rains. 

In one of the quadrants just over the compact earth, 
five slabs (overage sizes 1.45 X 0.26 X 0.21 metre) of 
kankar lime were found resting in the comer of the trench. 
One more such slab was found covering one of these 
slabs. To reach this level the debris noticed on the lop of 
the mound was cut upto the depth of 1.05 metre. At a dis¬ 
tance of 1.5 metre from these slabs, a regular deposit of 
burnt brick-bats was again noticed at the depth of 0,30 
melre below the surface. The formation of these brick¬ 
bats is about 1.64 metre in length and 1.5H in breadth. In 
the adjoining quadrani remains of three more slructuml 
pha.ses were noticed. 

A regular deposit of brick-bals. resting on debris was 
found running piirallel to the cast-west wall at the height 
of about I.3f)mctit. The terraced nature of this structure 
indicated the powible pTC-scncc of a tcinple which may be 
earliest in date in this region, but this could not be can- 
firmed this year (fig. 2), Further work is required to trace 
intcrcoEincxtiun of the walls. 

In one of the adjoining trenches A2Qd I on the south¬ 
ern side of these structures, just 0,50 metre below the sur¬ 
face. llitee fragmentary arehitectural pieces of kankar 
lime belonging to a temple of Sth-KXh century A.D, were 


encountered. 

Another locality KP/dk2 was taken up to correlate 
the foniftcation wall with Ihc sirueures of the adjoining 
mound. A trench across the fortification wall (3,B4 mein: 
in width at this place) revealed two regular burnt brick 
courses over the compact earth. The brick sizes were 31 
cm in length and 5 cm in height. Above these, brick-bats 
in regular courses were present. The extant height of the 
wall was 0.62 metre. On the eastern side of this wall, the 
trench was taken to 0.70 metre deep, tl was also noticed 
in the section that a portion of compact earth was found 
destroyed by the rains. The exact height of the fortifica¬ 
tion wall and its conslniction which may have started dur¬ 
ing or after the occujKilion of Dmpad Kila. could not be 
ascertained. As the work was of limited nature the struc¬ 
tural phases of wall will be studied by putting more cross 
trenches at intervals. 

In the same line perpendicular to the fortificatioti 
wall leaving the distance of about 20 metre in trench ZAl 
on the western side of the mound a broad area was 
exposed. Again at this place above the compact earth a 
wall of burnt brick, brick-bats platform and regular align¬ 
ment of brick-bats walls was noticed. To ascertain the 
thickness of compact earth an area wa,s selected for deep¬ 
er digging. No antiquity, potsherds were encountered 
from 0.98 metre deposit of compact earth. In one of the 
quadrants a wait of burol bricks was found having twelve 
extant courses cut in the compact earth. The potsherds 
found in the digging conespond to Kushan level. Iron 
objects were also noticed on the other side of this mound. 
A burnt brick wall with comer were found about 0.50 
metre below the surface. The level of these structures is 
about 1 me lie higher from the structures noticed on the 
northern side which are resting on the compact earth. 

The ltx:fl1ity KP^dk3 was selected about 200 metres 
south of dkl- Trenches were laid here to encounter the 
earliest hahilational area inside Dnipnd Kila. A-s iliis area 
was higher from the surrounding plain os such it wa-s 
selected for excavation. Three tenches Al, B1 and XAl 
were laid. The thickness of habirational deposit encoun¬ 
tered at this place was 2.»0 metre although we went to the 
depth of 4.10metres cutting the natural soil, A number of 
burn I brick sliuctures from top to the bottom in the same 
cardinal aUgnmcnl were encountered at different levels. 
In all sevea layers divided into two phases were noticed. 
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The earlier pha^e rcpre$eiiti::d by I metre thick deposii 
from layer 7 lo 5 ragged in dale from c 200 B.C. to 100 
A.D. The poHciry nolieed was post KBR Structures of 
burnt brick were cncountuTcd including the floor levels. 
The prcsericc of pits in this phase indicated that the first 
settlers at tliis side cut the natural soil for differept pur- 
poses possibly for the construction of houses. No sherd of 
NBR grey ware or any other associated red ware was pre¬ 
sent at tJiis place. The majority of pots were of medium 
fabric in red as well as in grey. The earliest layers, 7 to 5^ 
are compact in nature whereas from layer 4 to the top 
these are loose in nature. All the layers are full of brick 
hats and in pits even complete bricks were found. Most of 
the structures had 3 to 4 extant courses and there was not 
marked differtnee between the structures of two phases 
except that in larcr phase carlicf bricks were found it- 
u.sed. The siixs of bricks is 31X21X5. In \be upper phase 
the lime bracket assigned ranged ftom c 100 A,D. lo c 400 
A.D. and the material was of mixed nature. Burnt brick 
structufes dominated the scene (fig, 3). 

The p^iery found in excavation was all wheel made 
and the fabric ranged from medium to thick. As noticed at 
Hastinapur or Alranjikhera the pottery is treated with 
wash and txrciisionally with slip It also indicated sprin¬ 
kling of mica. The sherds arc basically plain red but grey 
pottery was also found. The characlerstic pt>t in grey ware 
is p vase with an oblique shoulder, sharply carinated body 
and rounded base. The poiiry of this group is generally 
un-painted but occasional sherds having paintings were 
not altogether absent. Besides this stamped or impressed 
or incised pots were also found. The chameterstic shapes 
are sprinklers spouted pols, variety of jars and other 
miniature pots. Storage jar is also present. 

The pottery from upper phase was not much different 
from lower phase except Lhai a few new shapes made 
their appearance. The earlier pollcry continued in later 
phase (fig. 4 + 5). 


The excavation yielded a total number of 81 anliqui- 
Ijcs mode of stone, tcrTacotta, iron, copper* shell and semi 
precious stone. These jncludcd ternicotia objcct-dabbar. 
fragmeniaiy aninuil rtgurincs aivd ghat ^shaped beads, 
beads of banded agaie and glass bangles. Iron objects in 
the form of nails, knives and other non-dcscttpl forms 
were found (fig, 6). A fragmentary decorated right kg of 
a lady in stone and a human leg placed on pedestal in ler- 
racotta were also encouniered. Copper objects ore corrod¬ 
ed. One Panchala coin wm also found from the surface. 

The construction of the Drupod Kik wns perhaps 
nccc^irated because of insecure condition after the cob 
lapse of stable political structure of the Maury as in nofth- 
cm India and dso as safeguard against the advancinf 
Indo-Gtcek arKl Indo Panhinians including Kashanas. In 
northern India between Taxi la and Ahichchhatra there 
was no other fonified township* Kompikya was also for¬ 
tified as it was situated on the trade route. A. Ghosh has 
rightly remarked that with the centralisation of power 
under Magadha from ihe 5^ to 3^ century B.C.« the need 
for focal defences was lets pre.ssing than in die following 
centuries (c 200 B.C.-IOO B.C.) The defences at 
Kausambi* Rajghai, Patna, Ujjain, Erati were originally 
embankmcnls of llood protection in KBP period but later 
converted into ramparts in the late KBP/Kushan period. 
The consiructton of massive burnt brick stnictuies testify 
to the development of defence archilecture in India. 

However, in the absciice of earlier seiiJcmciit of 
PGW and NBPW at Drupad Kik the excavated data 
though inadequate can no* be consideced in bolatiofi. It 
revealed a euUural synihesis covering the periods of 
PanchaJas, Kusbanas and Guptas, From the results of the 
excavation^ it appeared that the capital was shifted to 
Drupad Kik near Jijauta village after the dcs true lion of 
Kampilya by the fury of Budhi Ganga or the old course of 
Ganga lowards the end of the NBPW period. 
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Fig. 1. Kampilyfl-Coiiniour Map. 
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Fig- 2^ Kampilya^EKcaviitcd Slnjclurc Plan 
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FIr. 4, Kampilya-Potlcfy 
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Fig. 5, Kainpilya*Pt*i*cfy. 
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Fifi. 6. Kampilya: BJCCavaied Aniiquijjci. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


NJhy and N.S Raja ram. The Oecipherfd Ifidiis 
Script : Mefht^ology, Readings, Inferpmaiion. pp, 
xxsWl + 269 with phonographic illustraii&ns, tables, 
appendices, biblingraphy and index {Aditya Prakashan, 
New Delhi. 20(X)J price Rs. 9S&- 

This h a collahoralivc work of two scholars, N.Jha 
and N.S. Rajaram, the former an orlenialist and Vedic 
scholar and (he latter an engineer who is dso a noted 
innihemalician and computer scientist. They have put 
tlwir head-s together and pooled their expertise to decipher 
the Harappnn script and read and interpret their Legends 
and devices. Arguing against the theory of Aryan invasion 
and the late doting of the Vedic literature they have 
assigned a date before 2100 B.C. for the late Vedic litera- 
lyrc when the Hamppa civilization was at its peak in 
India. It is admitted that the planning of the major 
Harappnn towns like Mohenjadaro, Harappn, Kalibangan, 
Lothab Surkotada and Dholavira followed some pre¬ 
scribed gecjmcirical rules which according to the author 
were inspired by the contemporary Sulbiisutras, which 
deal with the details of the shapes, sizes, proponions etc. 
of the multiple varieiies of sacrificial altars. 

The main thrust of the bonk is to show that the 
Harappa civilization was one with lire Vedic civiliz^ition 


and flourished during the later Vedic period which the 
authors date as early as r. 3tKX)-2100 B-C, To quote the 
authors, ‘"The language of the seals in Vedic Sanskrit, 
with a significant number of thcin containing words and 
phrases traceable to the ancient Vedic glossary Nighnnm 
compiled from still earlier sources by Yaska. The lan¬ 
guage is less archaic than that of the Rigveda^ and corre¬ 
spond closely to that of the kier Vedic works like the 
suiras and the upanishads^'. 

The authors regard the writing on the seals as gener- 
ally syllabic which they have tried to decipher in a few 
eases with the help of palaeography of Brahmi and the ol d 
West Asiatic scripts like the Aramaic, Phoenician and 
Himyarilie. Thus letters ka. ga. ra and ma (the last wiih 
changed dineciion of projecting strokes) sire directly 
adopted from Brahmi. while the vowel f and conslants 
cha/iito M]^and also partly resemble Brahmi let' 
icrs. The authoi^ have posiulated more signs than one, 
known as homophones and polyphonies for most of the 
consonants, viz. ka, ia. t/a, na, pa, ha. ya* ra, va and 

ha, while only one sign has been postulaied (or all vow¬ 
els appearing as initial signs. The entire alphabetical sub¬ 
ject taken to be written as akd/imra but also read with 
other mUtr^iS (vowel endings) to suit the Vedic vocabu¬ 
lary. The signs arc actually written as mma bui read as 
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film*}, nimd itr rt*m^ tLs n;t|ijiftrd in Use rcltrvant t^urilcxt. 
Ajsain for ilic rciuling huUim ,'sa™ they would aclually 
write Punlur, ji few siniplc suokes jndi^ 

fc^Nitinj! nurnernls* viz I, \U fl, II have been ^iven pKonctiic 
vjIuv. c.^. t/j froii) dvi (ii) nt tom iri fllEI) and pa tom 
dwfiir thf III- 

T\k abtjve are some oT ten deviceJi adopied for read- 
tni: [he w riunii im I he Harappan seals. most of the 

signs have K^en assigned phunelic value hypotbcEieally. ii 
tias K> he admiiicd in all raimess. diuT ihe auihars have 
been i\uiiL- umssslcnl in their reading, though one may not 
approve ol I he ir meihtid of deeipherrnenE, 

IliL- b<H>k is planned in ihrcc Purls of which Part I 
deals wnh the siH;io-cu]iurai and literary militia of the 
Harappan Civili/aiion which is ideniined wich ihe bier 
Vcdic llie language of the Indus seals and its grammaO- 
eal turiiiaEinn are regarded as later Vcdic while the scripi 
is post-Rig vcdic. 

P.iri II IS Liineemcd wiih ihc ineibEKicdogy of deci- 
plieniK^nl and inEerpretaiion and is illusirated by (he read- 
ing and meaning id a few of the highly signiHcant scaISp 
such as the Pa.supati seals: Tiger seals and the one shnw^^ 
ing seven gtMJiles.scs in a row below an enshrined dcily. 

Part III provides actual reading anddeiailcd e3<ipbna^ 
lions wiih full references of published seals. 'Ilius on 
pages 1 W®>-213 (he authors have rend and ]is(ed 375 word.s 
rnainty from ihc Ni^hantu and Nitnkfti, ciling full refer¬ 
ences. l>iese include such familiar words used also in 
Jaler Sanskni liECraiure as indii, tivi. uftmj. artfui, 
fsvam, trm itusu, mpfi, kitvi and mijia, clc. The list also 
irK'hiilc-s such proper names as Pipru and Kutsa (Vcdic 
spgesy Aknim -(Krishna's brother), Plaksha and 
Plakshagra (source of (he river Harasvati}/Yadu (a famous 
ancient irihe), Yama, Ary am a ami Vitra etc, 

I’urther, as many as I OH seals referred to in I 
Mahadevan's corteordance (pp. 224-238) are laken up fur 
reading and cipl anal ion. These provide a peep into Ihe 
conicmpiirary society^ its religious beliefs and every day 
life. Iwo seals record Ramu's great ness, one his magnn- 
nimily in ircaimg everyone as equal and the oiher his 
threat to the rccaleitrani oceun. S<iime seals refer to oiher 
deiiies like Rudra. Vishnu^ Varuna, and the twin gods 
Nasaiau. Seals alsri record six and ^ravajir fpop¬ 


ular festival of Rakhi).. Many seals refer to horses and 
iheir keepers, while a few allude ici floods (some danger¬ 
ous ones). [The notable inscribed signboard in bold letters 
tom Dhtilavira has been read as mad^dvidlhih r^ga 
vcd/idsvaih ^a/ia.^Tadha and inicrpretcd to niean t was a 
Ihousand time victorious over greedy raiders desirous of 
my wealth of horses {pJ52).| Geographical features and 
regions referTcd to include Madra, Vatsa, Suvaslu (the 
Swail [he Seven Waters (Saplasindhu) and DvaiLavuna, 
while peoples mentioned arc the Purks and the Parsus 
(Persians), One seal records B rah mi (was the Harappa 
script also known as Brahnii?) ALso noted arc misccfla- 
ncous seals alluding lo rich merchantSp a mcrthani charg¬ 
ing csce,ssive interest, crafl-smen of suns (one named 
Ravi), an angry moihcrrin-laWH besides such cereal and 
household provisions as barley and ghee. 

The authors assign 3irX) B.C. us ihe dale for ihc 
Mahabharaca and Krishna, We shall cxaTninc the validity 
of such high aniiquity for the Mahabliarata hule later, hul 
first we have to lake note of llte inlcresting explanation 
which the epic provides for the oft recurring unicnm and 
the magniliceni bull designs occurring on Uic Harappa 
seals. While the magnificent hull (vrshafliuffartta/ii) 
stands for Pharma (right cousness) the unicorn represents 
the Vcdic deity Vrshakapi or Varalia who rescues on his 
single mighiy hom the Earth and the Vedas, sunk in the 
deluge. Yeh anoiher name for Vrshakapi is TrikakudaH 
sianding or ihrcc-bodies figure, which is also frequently 
seen on ihe Harappa seals, 1l will ihus be seen that accord¬ 
ing to the epic ihe designs of bulk unicorn and ihc ihrcc^ 
hodied figure are symbols of deep religions signillcanec. 
It is nulcworthy thal bull continnes lo he a most popular 
design on [he historical seals and bcar^ obvious cullic 
Saiva significanct. 

Coming lo ilw prqmscd dale of 3100 B.C. for the 
Mahabharaia, this is indeed mind-boggling even for ihc 
Mahahharata war, leave alone ibc tcxi of (he epic which 
is a pure product of posbPaninian claxsiepi Sanskrit. 

According to the wcll-eslablished atehaeological 
record 3100 B.C. is assignable to the early pha,se of 
Harappa which conformed lo incipient chalcoiithic cul¬ 
ture, much anicdating the discovery nf iron. !l is unbe¬ 
lievable Ihai such a sanguine and eventful war* wherein 
practically all the kingdoms of Northern and Central India 
are said (o have participated, could be fought wiEhout iron 
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and sicct wcap€ins. when according to the archacolagicpl 
itcord the antiquily of iron in India cartnol be pushed 
beyond 1400 B.C. Moreover, the geogrt^phical horiwti of 
the Mahabhamta extended far into Eastern India and 
included Magadha with ctipilal at Girivraja (Rajagriha) 
whereas we know from the Brahmana literature that 
Rasiern India beyond the SadanirS (Gandak) was 
Aryanised quite late und that Magadha before the 
Brnhmana period was a cursed land, unfit for Aryan habi¬ 
tation and Vedic sacrifice, Inieresiingly enough even the 
late phase of the Harappa Civiliiation is known lo extend 
not beyond the Mindon (Distl. Mectut) near Delhi. 
Further, the epic presents a scenario of large forests exist¬ 
ing side by side wilh sophisticated capital towns like 
Haslinapum and Mathura with all the amenities and com* 
plexitics of urban life which came to be known in India 
Mol before the Mauryan period (4lh ccnluty B.C-) Such 
an early dale as 3100 B.C, is. thercfnrie. not possible for 
the epic unless we conrpleicly ignore the evidence of his- 
loty and archaeology. What may have actually happened 
is thill a tribal war, not unlike the Rigvedic Dasarijna. was 
fought between two contending bronches of the same 
tribe during the Brahmana or Sutra period and the some 
was Joined in by tribal allies on both sides and its memo¬ 
ry survived as n floating tradition, which was recorded 
sometime between 400 B.C, and A.D, 400 or an epic of 
smaller sine known as Jaya and later twice enlarged as 
Rhuraut and MaiiBbhamta with added poetic embellish¬ 
ments and coticomilanl csaggcralion,s at each stage. 

To conclude- The learned authors have presented a 
mixed fare. While part of it, based on un verified iradition 
deserves to be ignored, there is much in the book that 
needs careful attention, especially the method of deci¬ 
pherment and the eonssequent readings and their inicrprc- 
lations along with the symbology of the images depicted 
on the seals, 

Krishna Deva 

Ram Sharan Sharma, Advent of the Aryans in 
India, MonohJj, New Delhi-1999 Rs ! 95 l pp,J3(l; maps 
‘JiISBN 81-7304-289-6 

Over the period of a decade interest of scholars in the 
Aryan problem has been revived all over the world. In 
addition to the linguists, archaeologists, ethnologists, 
anhopolngists and hislorians have shown equal enthusi¬ 


asm in locating the Aryans, In India, we come across the 
word *Arya' or the superior ones, Wliciher they were 
indigenous or migrated into the land of the *5apiu 
Suimlhavodcsa* or from some where outside is being 
debated afresh. Indologists working earlier on the 
Eurocentric hypothesis advocated that the Indo-European 
speaking groups with their special language, racial fea- 
lures and culture migrated to dilTcrenl parUi of the world 
including India from some part of Europe or adjaccnl 
region of Asia, It was premised that the urban eiviliaalion 
of ih Harappa ns was of Dravidiun origin and was 
destroyed by the invading Aryans, However this hypoth¬ 
esis ha-s heen challenged by scholars due to heavy con- 
cenlmiion of Karappan sites in the Sorasvad basin - the 
most revered river of Rigvedic times, Pniicnee of horse- 
bones and lerracolla figurines of horse, firealtais etc., in 
Harappan culture have forced scholars lo review the civil- 
isaiional dimcn.vtons afresh. Now it is being argued Ihtil 
Ihe Harappans were Aryans. Sharmu's Advent of the 
Aryu/ii III India which is being reviewed here aims in 
marshalling arguntenis to counter this hypothesis. It is 
second in the scries following his earlier work Ltntkinn 
for the Aryans (1995). 

The subject has been dealt with a thoroughness typi¬ 
cal of Prof. R,S.Sharma. He has made us* of all pos-sibk 
sources to drive the points home. It is u well researehetl 
piece of work substantiated by ns many os nine maps, 
charting the routes of Aryan migrations, folk-movement, 
dispersal of languages and people (Dravidian, Indo- 
Iranians, Indo-Aiyans etc). The arehaeological sites in 
Central Wcslerri Asia that have been examined range 
from 5th null. B.C. to the 1st milt. B.C, 'rtic book has 
been divided into four chaplets with a brief ‘Summing 
up' in the end. 

Chapter one is ‘Markers of the Aryan Culture'. The 
main sources for the study are Rigveda, Zend Avcsla and 
Hunter's llliod and Odyssey along with the cognate lemns 
found is the proto-Indo-European languages. Homer's 
epics, even though much later than the other two have 
been used because they are the earliest Greek texts repre¬ 
senting the tradition of the European society of Copper- 
Bronze Age, The distinctive features of the Aryan life 
identified are temperate climate use of horse, presence of 
spoked-wheels the practice of cult of fire, 'soma chnrae- 
tcrislic disposal of the dead, sacrifices etc. Attempt has 
been made to trace (and show a diffusion of) these cul- 
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Uir;i] fealuj'i^s in Easicrn Europe, Central Asia and thespo- 
EijIlydingLjslicnfly relulod regions close to Paki.'itan and 
Indin, like Afganistan* Iraq, Annlolio^ and Gieeee. Horse 
receives special attention besides 'war charioi" and 
'spoked wheel\ 

Horse is the a key factor associiUed with the Aiyan 
way of life. In Rigveda it is the most fTequcnl mentioned 
(215 times) nnhnal: after this, it is 'go' (176 times) and 
i^mahha. (170 limes). Tiger and rhinoceros do noi find 
mention in Rigveda. though they appear frequently on 
seals of the Indus sites. Sharma allrihutes this to the 
'Central Asian influenec on the nnimal world of the 
Rgveda . The tKcuttence of horses (hones and figurines) 
are shown to he a relatively later phenomenon in 
Harappan civilisation. Besides, he argues that India was 
never the region known for horses. 

Wnj* chariots^ the other important marker of Aryan 
ctiltuj-e, have been mentioiied frequently in the Rigveda 
hui not found on Harappan sites. One comes across only 
solid wlteel carls right from Ihc early levels of ihe civili¬ 
sation. On the other hand, they show up right from 3000 
B.C. in southern Russia. The spoked wheels arc found in 
23tX) B.C. context in Iran and North Caucasus region. A 
polsKerd from Banawnli in Haryana bears depiction of 'a 
canopied cart, and wheels' said to be spoked; to Sharma's 
ihesc arc only ^decorations showing parallel lines- num- 
hcring 17. Tlwy may not he called spokes. 

Special reference has been made of *pil dwclling\ 
‘hircIT, Tire culi\ 'animal sacrifice", "horse sacrifice'; 

'swasiika* tic. All ibesc have been shown not 
only to l>e in vogue outside India bul also in earlier eon- 
texls. For example, fire ahars {even though not exactly 
similar to Vcdic ones) and animal sacrifice were found in 
Ukraine in 40000-3000 B.C. (p.24). Horse sacrifice was 
prevalent in Eastern, Ceniral. and Central Asian region. In 
Ukraine, weslent and nonhem Europe, and also in 
Caucasus there are cerneteries (with more than one horse, 
(at times) in 4*-5* mill. B.C. {pp.25'26). The region of 
Caucasus is supposed to be the home of Indo-European 
languages, it includes eastern Anatolia and northern 
Mcsopolamin lhal is also a centre of early domestication 
of horses, the Favourite Aryan animal. 

Chaplef II is entitled *Wa$ ihc Harappan Culture 
Rigvedic and Saras wall based?" The focus here is to undo 


Ihc premise put forth by scholars like S.RGupla in his sig¬ 
nificant work, Th^ indus-Samswaii O'viVfCfi/ron 
B hag wan Singh*s work on the subject entitled The Vedic 
Hamppam Iras not been mentioned. Similarly^ Malati h 
Shindge's (1977} Book. The Civilised Demons: The 
Harappans in Hgveda^ has also been tolally ignored. In 
Sharma's view, the large nuinber of siles on Sarasv ati- 
Kakra (700 against lOO in Indus /.one), do not belong to a 
homogenous cultural phase. Instead, they belong lo 
diffrent phases of the Harappan civilisation. This as.sump- 
tion is based on a survey of Haryana conducted hy R C. 
Thafcran. He has Located 55 pren^r Early Hanippanp 11? 
matune-Harappan and 5Sl l^le Harappan sites. Mughafs 
survey of Hakra shows 40, 174 and 50 sites respectively 
belonging to the three Harappan pha,ses. This declining 
number of Late Harappan sites on Pakistan side nf the 
river is supposedly due to some kind of movement From 
the upper reaches towards the Haryana side at that point 
of time, h is manifested in a higher concentration of sites 
in the latter region. Additionally, some of these sites arc 
also said lo possess Ccmeiary H re bled maierial indicat¬ 
ing thereby new traiLS* "In this sense these sites on the dry 
bed of Hakm may coniain Aryan elements also" (p-34}. 
The slalcmeii! tLiat "Harappa and Mohanjodaro may be 
equal to hundreds of Harappan sites in the Ghoggar- 
Hakra Kone"" (p 14) about sums up he posiimn held by ific 
author oF the hook. The significance of Dholaivira is 
rejected because it is far away from Sarasvaii. He asserts, 
however, hai even iF more sites come forth in Future, there 
is no justification in redesignating the culture after the 
river Sarosvati as ll is only tributary of th Lndus"* 
{p,35) which is not a fact. 

Sharma has even gone a step ahead and identifted 
Sarasvati with ihe (Avcslan) Harkhavati or the Helmand 
in Afghani.'iLan because the present Sar^svali-Hakra can¬ 
not fit in the description of 'Nodhonui\ However Biis 
assumption does r^ol hold water in view of the recent 
remote sensing data thai shows Saras vati as a mighty 
river. There arc many European lingtiists like Wilzel who 
think that Inmization of the names is a later phenomenon, 
therefore, there is little jusliFlcation of this identification 
by PfoF- Sharma. 

Sharma does not agree wiih the early dates of 
Rigveda (3500 B.C. as proposed by La! and others on 
astronomical grounds, pJ7), Similarly, the Rigvedic 
puFs' in bis opinion arc nothing bul ‘clusters oF 
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aiA^cllin^sV Thus, not agreeing wilh identifioadon of 
Rigvedic people with the Harappan^* he propounds 
migraEion of the Aryans in ibe SarasvalL basin at a later 
phase of the Indus civilisation. Thai the Rigvedic people 
ventured into a long distance sea trade is equally unac¬ 
ceptable to him, even though they mighi have been famil¬ 
iar with sea as a number of scttlemenLs are found on 
EVtakaran coast and Persian Gulf. 

Chapter 1[1 is 'Linguistic and Archaeological evi¬ 
dence for Aryan AiTival\ Rigveda mentions mrdhmvac 
spoken by Dasyus and Panis, the enemies of Aryans, 
Sliarma deals with the languages spoken in and around 
the Indus region and says Brahui belonged to a family of 
Northern Dravidian. It Is supposedly related with the 
Elamite language that was prevalent in South Iran, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Some scholars also indicate 
a presence of ^Dravidian^speaking people in the Indus 
valley" that survives till the present day in some form in 
NWEP and Ka-shmir. He further argues that Dra vidian 
element is present in the language of Oraons in Chhota 
Nagpur, the Dhangar trihe in Madhubani and Westem 
Chapran (N.Bihar). Thus there is a 'fairly strong evidence 
for the presence of the pre-Aryon substratum in ih Indo- 
Aryan languages'^ Gujaral was ih route adopted for 
migrations by the Haeappans as indicated by survivals 
{almost till 1st mill B,C.} of the culture m this region- 
Tmutmann and Soulhwonh view Maiatbi and Maharaslri 
Prakrit to be an c?;tensiun of Dra vidian language. This 
explains the Harappan element in Maharastra (Daimnbad 
is one example in the case). 

The other point put forth by the author is, Dravidian 
loan words in Rigveda. In view of M.DeshpandCfc and 
Parpola these arc important as they show some contacts. 
Renrew regards spread of language due to elite domi¬ 
nance. In the cultural miHeUi the arrival of the Aryans 
may be traced in archaeological remains in Periano 
Ghundai in Zhob river* Pirak the reviewer has been 
wrongly quoted os saying that the grey ware of Pirak b 
similar to the Painted Grey Ware, Gumb und other grave 
sites in valleys of Gomal, Swat etc., as seen in the use of 
horse* practice of cremation, etc. These featuies are said 
to be akin to Andronovo cuUure of North Central Asia- 
Similar ly, it has been argued that tlw Swat cemeteries 
show material that may be related to Iran and the 
Caucasus. Dani thinks that the Grave Culture people 
destroyed Horoppan settlement of Gumla on the Indus 


that is not far from Gomal valley, identifiable with 
Rigvedic Gomatt. Such evidences in Swat (Rigvedic 
Suvastu), Go-mal (Gomati) Zhob (Yavyavali) indicate 
arrival of Aryans in this region sometimes in the first half 
0f2^mill.B.C. 

Chapter 4 deals with 'Migration from Central A-sia\ 
Presence of Aryans in the region of Central Asia and their 
migraLi[>n.s from this region towards Iran and India has 
been traced with the help of archaeological data. 
Andronovo culture extending over an extensive area with 
a time bracket of 5000 B.C lo 2000 B.C. is argued to be 
similar lo the material culture of the Rigvgda and Avcsla. 
In all there are five maps in this chapter to support his 
contention. The nun-Vedic linguistic element ts traced in 
several remote parts uf India (Dravidian words in ethnic 
groups residing in the Ganga plains) to prove displace¬ 
ment of Harappans from the primary itone. 

Seals have been used as evidence lo distinguish the 
Harappans from the Vedic people. The author points; out 
that the most important animals on these seals are gnlcorn 
and rhino. Both ar unknown to Rigveda. The Sanskrit 
words for ihese animals, be further asserts, have non- 
Aryan roots. 

Summing up, one wonders why a senior scholar like 
Sharma fails to take into account some well researched 
works by Indian scholars While he makes fTcqueiit refer¬ 
ences to Russian and oEhcr European scholars who con¬ 
tinue to ad vocate the old theory of Atyan migration from 
outside India advanced during the colonial times, he 
chooses lo ignore the very significant work of Malati 
Shindge. Similarly> omission of any reference to 
B hag wan Singh's voluminous work, representing he 
other view point {that the Harappans were Aryans), also 
appears to be deliberate. Rejecting all these alternative 
positions as prejudiced account of 'Hindu fundamental¬ 
ists" is not academically tenable nor is ii in keeping with 
Sharma's academic temper. Underplaying the signifi¬ 
cance of recent archaeological evidences from important 
sites like Dholavira, Rakhigarhi, as also of Banawali^ 
Kunal cue. are equally disconcerting. Evidences from 
these sites, e g. animal sacrifice at Rakhigarhi well 
fonned fire altars at Banawali, Rakhigaihi* Kalibangan 
horse Injacfi from SurkoiadaH Ropar, Katibangam. fig¬ 
urines horse from Mohenjodaro, Lothaletc, spoked wheel 
from Banawali etc. indicate that the two cultures may 
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have mcMre elements of similarity and fafniliarity with 
CJeh other than has been hiihcno believed- They call for 
a fresh look at the issues involved and this can hardly be 
done by ignoring well researched wodts of Indian schtsl- 
iirs like B.B. Lai or S.R Gupla Bbagwan Singh, Malli 
Shengde and others. However, this fresh examination 
should be free of cultural and ideological bias. History 
must not be used us tool for fighting ideological battles. 
Only then we will be able to tell itw tiue story, or to reveal 
the rfi7i£j5 i.e. ir-ha-as, or so it has been -the traditional 
Indian concept of history. 

Vibha Tripathi 

Satyendra Kumar Jha. Beginning of Urbattiz^ri&n 
in Eariy Historic IndiUn Novelty & Co. TarabhawajiH 
Ashok Rajpaih Patna 1998 Rs. 550 p.325; Fig. 2{; illus- 
tmiionsS* ISBN! 31-8693M3-9 

In a dialectic web Satyendra Kutnoi lha has success¬ 
fully interwoven the archaeological, historical and Itlcr- 
ary sources to trace the begirmiiigs of urbanization in 
Early Historic India. The Early Historic urbanization has 
had the attention of scholars for decades. The book under 
review is the latest addition to the list of publications on 
this theme, an oulcome of a .susiaiiied research undenak- 
cn by the author [n the 'Foreword'. The author aims to 
revise the older paiadigms and comes up with new con¬ 
strue is, He has indeed succeeded in fulfilling this aim. He 
exhibits a deep understanding of the subject, discussing 
with characteristic thoroughness the processes and I he 
imminent emergence of city in the Mid Ganga Plain 
(MGP). the foci of the investigation. 

The work is based on the Ph.D. dissertaiion of the 
author dating back to 1988. However, it has been thor¬ 
oughly revised, reviewed, enlarged. A postscript has been 
added. Fresh data from the excavations conducted in 
recent years have been taken into occounL The time- 
bracket spans over a millennium. The researches under¬ 
line thendivergenl stages of growth of culture in the Ganga 
Plain—from Neolithic through Chalcolilhic to the Iron 
Age and the emergence of cities. 

The book has been divided into five chapters. The 
first chapter is Introduciory. It deals with existing theories 
on urbanizaiion. He has reviewed them critically—right 
from Gordon Childc to the most recent author and ihcn 


fomiulates his own hypothesk. The variabiliiy of con¬ 
tentions held on a theme like urbanism show that there is 
still scope to work ori it, especially in the context of the 
Ganga Plains, It also underlines the fact that every region 
has Its specifics and, therefore, should be e valuated indc- 
pendenily. Jha docs riot seem to be making any prttert- 
tions about univcrsalixing his assumptions. He has 
focused his attention to Ih specifie area of the Ganga 
Plains; lo be more precise to the Middle Ganga Plain. 
Together, the two sections of tb book, i.e., the introduc- 
tion and the postscript, set ibc temper for the eosuiiig dis¬ 
cussions. 

The next chapter (Ch.ll) is emit led 'Technological 
Bose of Urbanization". Technologies like metallurgy— 
iron and copper ceramic and agrotcchnologlcs have been 
treated en defuse. Maximum space has been allocated to 
iron lechnology because of its association with urbaniza¬ 
tion process. Against the general assumption he tries to 
demonstrale lhai iron technology, right from its early lev¬ 
els, is employed into production tneebanism. He under¬ 
plays ibe concept of saliency of war-hunting tooblypes. 
The detailed, phase-wise break-up of iron objects from 
Atranjifchera and several other sites help such a consinici. 
To be precise, 21,48 per cent of tools may be classified os 
war and hunting weapons while 42,96 per cent have been 
placed under the class of household or carpentcr^s tools. 
These include nails, rods, champs bar-rods, hooks* nee¬ 
dles. knives (that could serve other alternative funedons 
too) along with the caipcntcr's tool-1 ike, chisels in good 
number. Instances have been given from other sites like 
TaradiK Sempur, Koldihwa. Narhan, Rajghai in MGP as 
also from lower Ganga Plain like Mahishdai Hatigra, 
Barudih, etc, wherefrom chisels,, knives, borers, etc.* 
have been unearthed from the early levels (Black-and- 
Red ware phase). More recently, agricultural implcmctits 
have also been forthcoming from sites like Jakhera 
(ploughshare and hoe from Proto-PGW/e^ly PGW 
phase. Ganwaria also yields a plough.share though in a 
slightly later conlexL Besides* sickles, hoe (Chirand has 
yielded a socked variety), axe, etc., prove utilization of 
iron in agricultural scclor. He discusses "the twin faclor\ 
i.e. ‘the availability of rich iron ores in the proximity of 
the lower-middle Ganga Valley and the necessity of iron 
implements^ for cultivation of the characteristic soil of the 
region. Using both literary and archaeological evidence 
he comes to the conclusion that PGW culture of wesieni 
UP appears to be making an earlier use of iron impic- 
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mens in agricuhuTal sector than ihe conicmpomry BRW 
using prc-NBP phase in Lower Ganga Piain (LGP). The 
presence of ploughshares al Jaklicna {proto-PGW-PGW 
phase) and Alarngiipur are important indeed. Sickles, 
hoes, etc., have been reported from contcinporar> levels 
from a large number of sites. On Ibe contrary in llie MGP 
ihc number of agricultural impkntents is much smallcT, 
viK, RajghaE has the richest tool repertoire (total 136 
objects)) having the only lypc-sickle that is 3 in number 
(pp.nO-1 13). Thus he deducts TTie present posiulme of 
linking iron's role with agricuttural surplus...... in the 

eastern parts of Ihe Ganga Valley should not be empha¬ 
sised too much” (pdlS-lH). One may not agree with 
this but what h significant here Ls that Jha has forcefully 
demonstrated his case of dynamic role of iron in the pro¬ 
duction mechanism as shown in the statistical data above 
frtim almost the earliest phase of introduction of iron in 
the Ganga Plains. 

Copper and iron-copper object juxtaposition in typ<>- 
logical exclusively have ben discussed. Alloying tech¬ 
nique and its impact on the end-product along with the 
analytical data have been incorporated that add further 
value to this discussion. In addition tesourcc zone for var¬ 
ious mincrals/mctals have also been cciisidered. Even the 
mining practices have been brought into the purview of 
cxamiTiaLion. It is indeed o difficult if not an impossible 
task, at the present state of our knowledge -especially in 
the case of early scnlcmerits of this region, of objects like 
baf-cclts for mining —^ bold attempE in the absence of 
doubtful evidence. The Aithasasira has been made use of 
to build up a case for mining practice at his juncture. 

Chapter Til on ^Scttlcment-patteni and Demographic 
Features' is a thorough study incorporating the available 
literature on ihis subject. Two studies on the subject by 
M.LaJ and G.Erdosy, both based on U,G,P. have been crit¬ 
ically examined and used. The disparity of their approach 
and discrepancies therein have been highlighted. Bulin 
the absence of well deFned or better models of settlement 
paEiem'Studies suited to the Indian conditions he tries to 
come up with models of his own using literary data also. 
In the absence of a thorough work on spatial disuHbulion 
seEtlcmentSp however* his constructs would remain at best 
'tentative', on admission. Demographic features have 
been worked out on the basis of Blanche's suggestion of 
interrelationship between increased rainfall and popula¬ 
tion density. By adding margin to the data provided by 


Lai and Hrdosy, Jha draws a demographic profile of MGP. 
The rainfall in GGF is 80 cm per annum while it is 122.6 
cm per annum in MGP, Therefore, Ehe pppulation density 
should be higher in the latter 7 -onc (according to the theo¬ 
ry of Blanche). 

Reconstructing the settlement pattern In the area of 
study is indeed a well nigh Impossible because of the 
shifting drainage system of the region. In large cases the 
surface contours have been almost totally oblitenited. 
Even Fatal iputra, the Maury an capiul, has undergone 
topographical changes because of changes in river cours¬ 
es around this place. A number of graphs and tables have 
been drawn up in support of hls arguments. Jha has over¬ 
come the constraints of archacologica] evidence by fur¬ 
ther substantiating with lilcmry and historical accounts 
(like Ibosc of Mcgasthancs) wherever available. Using 
such sources he draws out plans of Kumrahar palace arid 
fortirication plans at several sites. Arthashastra helps him 
work out inter-spatial population flow and sciilcmenl 
hierarchy. The terms like gh&sha (a pastoral seiilement}, 
grama, muhagroma etc. while indicating their hiatus in 
the hierarchy also suggest their functional position. It 
may be worthwhile looking into such gradations in the 
archaeological context. A planned work to locate such 
evidence archaeologically, through exploration and exca- 
vationsn would have added immensely to the merit of this 
work. 

The last chapter on ^Chronology and Diffusion" situ¬ 
ates the beginning of urbanization process in the UGP in 
view of an early beginning and the compiirative prosper¬ 
ity of sites like Atanjikhera and Jakhcra at the pre-NBP 
level (during f*GW phase). Secondlyi he comes to the 
conclusion that the origin of NBP should be looked in the 
UGP rather than in Bihar, since NBP, he argues, is an 
extension of PGW ceramic tradition. This has been 
argued on the siienglh of radiocarbon dates as well as rel¬ 
atively early teehncKCultural growth discemablc in the 
UGP Though ihi& is forcefully put forth, he may not find 
many lakers. Because, firstly, there is no consistency in 
Ci 4 dates to support the early dates for NBP in UGP, 

Secondly, the dispersal of cemmie cultures has a very 
complex patlctn. Thirdly, the associated cultural assem¬ 
blage, especially red ware, at more westerly sites like 
Hastinapura goes against its being an early NBP centre. 
Lastly* the smaller finds like tarracotta, ^ftfi/ 4 i-shapcd or 
arecanut beads, discs and figurines, etc. all show some 
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kind of contact between the two zones from the firii half 
of !« mi [krill i urn B,C- itself. Inlcracliods must have kd to 
similarUy in cuilural matenaJ between PGW and NBPW, 
The two also overlap in most of the silcs. [ntercstingly. 
the break up of different objects at Atranjikhcra clearly 
dcmonsiraics a decline in material culture around NBP 
limes. Jakhera presents a simitar picloie.There appears to 
he a shift in cultural foci from west to east around this 
juncture. Perhaps the entersing socio-political power of 
the middle Ganga zone was shaping it an an 'area of 
aitruLiion' quilc for some lime before the aeiual rise of 
Magadhan imperial ism . 

Difference of opinions arc key lo a healthy academic 
debate, That apart, the arguments put forth by Jha have a 
force. Besides some minor shortcomings like the chart of 
iron objects his been wrongly placed and there are some 
errors iti printing here and there, the book is a welcome 
addition to the increasing study on urbanization in India. 
The language is clear and crisp but the style becomes a bit 
laborious at times. The treatment of the subject is thor¬ 
ough. The author deserves to be congratulated for pro¬ 
ducing this excel lent book. 

Vibha Tripathj 

Muhamnted Abdul Nayeem. The Rock An of 
Arabia, Hyderabad Publishers lQ-2—5/8/1, A.C. Gaurds, 
Hyderabad- 500 004, India. 2000 A-D., pp. i to xxxi + pp. 
527* mustriilioii5l271 t 23 maps. Price not given. 

The present work undenakes comprehensive study 
of the Rcx:k Art of of the Atbian peninsula as a whole, 
comprising the slates of Saudi Arabia, Oman. Qalar. 
United Arab Emirntes and Yemen, 

The rock ait has been treated as branch of archaeolo¬ 
gy providing us a glimpse of the material culluie of the 
past without conducting scientiHc excavations. This art 
basically represents the personal expressions of the Artist 
about his environment, daily life, ideological and reli¬ 
gious expressions, socicvcultural activitieSp depiction of 
nature's creations like animal and birds, internal and cul^ 
tural influences both from internal slates of Arabia and 
neighbouring cotiniries. The author has also demonstrat¬ 
ed* that the rock art had a gradual evolution from 
schematic to naiuralislic and then it degenerated. The 
illustrations also give pictorial nairatives which commu¬ 


nicate cenatii incidents* such as huntingi fighting, battle 
scenes, tmpoitani and rnemoTable feasts elc; Epigraphs, 
ethnic rnformMion, and tribal marks arc brought into 
focus incidentally. 

The book consisting seven parts, part one is intro- 
dticLory arwl general in nature. Part 7 is synlheitc and con¬ 
clusive dealing with hurnan and animal representations 
and their mutual associations, mythological and riiiial 
scenes, geometrical designs* hand and foot prints* tribal 
signs [WiisumX Astral object mainly sun- style and lech* 
niques and ethnography of the people. Some affinities 
with internal states and neighbouring countries like north 
Africa and Europe have heen brought to light. Pans two 
to six deal individually in detail with the component 
comttrics of Arabia, namely Saudi Arabia* Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates. Oman, and Yemen. The book is 
concluded with chronological Index^ general bibliogra¬ 
phy and index. 

The chrtmological time bfackci of the Rock Art of 
Arabia ranges from EpI-Palaeolithic period to the Pre- 
Islam ic period. Several archaeological, and* extra archne- 
ological factors have been taken into account. The archae¬ 
ological factors and lithic artifacts, pottery found in 
exploration* and. also as a result of soundings at Rock Art 
silcs. The other factors are paiinalion, geo-morphological 
and envifonmenlal studies, flora and fauna, typology* 
styliitie peculiarities, superimposidons of figures 
engraved, and* tools and weapons. 

Periodisadon is tts below 


Period 


1 

Epi-Palaeoiithic 

10 , 000-6000 B*c. 

11 

Neolithic 

6000^3000 B.C. 

HI 

Chatcotithic 

3000-2000 B.C. 

tv 

Bronze Age 

2000-1000 B.C 

V 

Iron Age 

1000-0 B,C. 

V] 

Pe-Eslamic 

A.D. 1-622 

VII 

Islamic Period 

A-D, 622-lodate 
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The iirt has numerous paraltcls in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. The animal figures in profile and 'Ihc heads on plan 
found commonly in Arabian Art*' are also recorded from 
north Africa,, Syria, Palesiine, Jordan etc. The exaggerat¬ 
ed long boms of bovid:s have paralleSs in north African 
rock carvings. The author has stated that female figures of 
Jtibbah have parallels with palaeolithic figure of Europe 
and female figuring of Saudi Arabia have parallels in 
Nubia and Germany also. 

The book, an otilcomc of several year’s of tescjmh 
and inspection of far-flung sites of different states of 
Arabia, This ia a fonnidahlc task achieved singly bring¬ 
ing 10 light severtil hundred pctroglyphs. A few tribal 
signs have been recorded from Qatar along with the ettar- 
aciers of ancient Arabian scripL The word “write'’ also 
means 'to draw to engrave'* Tliis implies that all the rock 
painting and other engravings of Arabia are a form of 
writing, which the ancient man has left for ihc posterity. 
Without these rock drawings of writing, culture which has 
been defined as “communicable intelligence 'Vould not 
exist. The rock drawings of Saudi Arabia, which date to 
Epi-Palacolilhic period (lOOOOO-hOOO B.C.) depieting 
human and animal figures in various forms and walks of 
lifet and engraved writing, communicate the cuhure of the 
ancient people. ]l is a piclographic or picture writing in a 
rudimcniary form. From this stage, the use of signs and 
symbols have developed which aic an embryo-writing. 
The signs, symbols, lines, geometric forms etc. used in 
tribal marks are ideographic wailing. The individual sym* 
bols are called ideograms. After ideograms, the next 
development was a phonetic script/' 

A number of line-drawings^ photographs, charts suid 
tables, histognims, illustrate the contention of the scholar* 
The author has also endeavoured to make it as compie- 
hensive as possible so far as Arabia and individual states 
are concerned. Generally and individually! the autbon 
besides explaining bis own work, discussed earlier stud¬ 
ies, ancient environments, art regions, terminology and 
techniques, methodology ard contents of the Art and 
chronology with tables. 

[t is a useful and scholarly contribution for under¬ 
standing the rock art of Arabian peninsula, 

R.P. Shanna 


Suchitra Khanna 19'99, Diindng Diviniiics in 
indiatt Art. Sharda Publishing House Delhi, pp 170 Figs 
134. ELs 1750. 

In the realm of performing arts, dance has a singular 
position. It underwent a Inng course of dcvelopmenl 
which has been reviewed* discussed and interpreted by a 
number of scholars. Indian dance has its foundation in 
Bharata’s Nalyasastra. A number of monuments in India 
have been generously embellished with sculptures which 
are in lum the matic representations of a rich liteniry tni- 
dition as well as dance karamii. They have been exam¬ 
ined from varied perspectives by contemporary art histo- 
nwi. In the present workt Suchitra Khanna attempts to 
explain the reciprocal development of dance and sculp¬ 
tural arl in India between 8* and 12^ centuries A-D, 

The book has eight chapters. In the first Chapter, the 
author tmees the development of dance from Saskkrii and 
Prakrit sources. Examining a vasi corpus of Vedic and 
Puranic literature, she discusses and enunciates the esren- 
tiaJ coniponenls of rasa dance. The etymology of iiaf>'£i* 
its unfolding through literature and its development as a 
calssieal art form are discussed in the second chapter. The 
author, however, is concerned more with functional 
aspects of dance and less on its development from a his¬ 
torical view. The depiction of the art form in preview and 
pfotohistoric periods and its delineation from Sunga to 
Gupta periods are reviewed in the third chapter. The efflo¬ 
rescence of the art form in temple art during the Pallava, 
Choi a and Chandella periods is vividly portrayed in the 
Fourth chapter which is imroduction to the focal theme 

The fifth, sixth and seventh chapters discuss ai length 
sculptural representalions of Shlva+ Vishnu, Devi as well 
as suhahem deities from various places and museums. 
Sculptures in broTi7jc and brass arc less in relation.^ to 
those in stone. The iconomelTy of dancing images hold¬ 
ings various attributes are explained in the litcmr>' con¬ 
text. Shiva occupies the prime position among dancing 
images, and quite a few terrestrial manifestations such as 
Kalarimurti, Bhairava and Gajasamharamurti are dis¬ 
cussed. Images of Vishnu are comparatively few and is 
represented mainly as Krishan and Mohini. Devi is repre¬ 
sented either as pan aii or as one of the Saptajnatrkas . The 
images of Ganesha and Skanda have also been considered 
in this aspect. 
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Subakem deiiies such as Yakshas. Gandhanas imd 
Apsarcis arc also highlighlcd in iJic wyrk. The author has 
sucsscd on [he imponance of mu] li-handed darLemf^ 
images in rclaiion lo double-handed imagcsK since the lat¬ 
ter arc a rare plieromendn in Indian art irodilion. 

The text has 1 tables. 134 rigunes. a glossary, bibli¬ 
ography and an index. It is a well documented source 
book for scholars inicrested in performing arts, 

B.S> Hari Shankar 

Neeta Yadav, Attihanatistrnm in >lrf arid Ikfmturr. 
D,K. Print World (P) Ltd. Delhi pp. 255 1 Figs 20, Plates 
8K. Rs IgOO. 

Ardhanarisvani or the androgyne deity marks iis 
explicit presence in Kena Upanishad and has become a 
unique cnncepi^ eulogised in literature and depicted in an. 
Neeta Yadav in her work attempls to explore the concep¬ 
tual development of Ardhanarisvara and examines the 
socio cultural fabric that noun shed il in terms of iconog^ 
mphy and aeslhcUcs. 

The author presents the origin of Saivaite symbols 
and images and argues that the cult is prc-vedic and non- 
Aiyan from the two poslulations of Stuan Easton and 
John Marshall. She traces the origin of Saivaite cull to 
Indus civilizatioii and iis development under Kushanas, 
Satavahanas, Magas and E^tiharas in ancient India, 

The second chapter discusses iconography of 
Ardhanarisvora prescribed in classical treatise, agamas 
and piiramiF. She refers to the bifurcation of the eoj^mic 
concept and its terrestrial manifeslalion a$ the androgyne 
deity. The features and altribulcs of the composite dual 
gender is explained in this chapter 

The third chapter deals with Aidhanarisvara repre¬ 
sented in sculptural art from variotis places such as 
Mathura, Gudimallam, Ellora, Badami and Kanchi and 
the collection from museums and temples. 

In the fourth chapter Ardhonari in literature is dealt. 

An study from the acsthclic perspective is given in 
the fifth chapter. The Snnkhya theory, symbolism of 
Hermophrodic. reciprocity of Advaiia school and 


ArdJian oris vara concept, the conuibution by classical 
poets Olid the influence of Fratyahhigna xyslem of 
Kashmir Saivism on the androgyne deity are discussed. 

The sixth chapter is a discussion of the socio-reli¬ 
gious environment conducive for the development of the 
Ardhonarisvara concept. The auihor analyses the history 
and synthesis of cults. 

Taniricism is reviewed In the seventh chapter and the 
eight chapter is conclusion. 

The text is supplemented by 9 maps, 20 flgui^s 70 
plates, a glossary, bibliography and an appendix. The 
book is useful not only for scholars of art history, but for 
everyone interested in ancient India. 

Bi$, Hart Shankar 

R+ Krishuamurthy. N&tt-Roman Anehttt Funfign 
coH^ from Karur in India, Gomel Publishers, Chennai 
2000, pp. i-vtii, 145, 6 maps 10 plates, text inustroiionst 
bibliography and detailed index price; Rs.600/- 

Krishnamurthy, a geologist by academic achieve¬ 
ment, a joiimalfst by profession and numismatist by 
choice has published several articles on epigraphy and 
numismatics in several research journals. He has also 
written ten books on the subject and this book under 
review is bis tenth. His main concentiaijon is on coins 
from Kanir. 

Karur at the mouth of the River Amaravati tributary 
of River Kaveri, the life Ume of Chotomandalam is an 
ancient city with 'hoary past. It is i^ised and described 
in Sangom pcemsi particulary the Ahananuni. This 
ancient city is stilt a virgin: the spade of ihe archaeologist 
has not yet defiled il. However, the cuMural sequetice is 
iioi expected lo be much different from the other cxcaval" 
ed sites like Uraiyur, Alagarai and Tirukkajnpoliyar in the 
Lower Kaveri basin where the earliest cultural matrix, the 
fme Black-and-Red wore of megalithic affinity can be 
stretched back to the 6^-5'* centuries B.C. 

Be that as it may. The coins collected from the river 
bed of Amaravati, had been several kilograms^ most of 
which hod been melted for its meiaJ. Whatever Sri 
Krishnamurli could reiricve from the locals, has been 
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!;tudtcil and published by him. 

The: present book t^an-Ro^an Aiici^nt Fomgn Coins 
fnm Kiinir is in nine chaptiirs, ihe first one with five sub¬ 
divisions. Each chapier is prefaced with the history of the 
region from where (he coins originated. All the Coitis 
described in this book are from Karur and that tc50 col¬ 
lected from the Amravaiti river bed. The first chapter 
deals with coins from Thrace, Thesaly, Create (one coin 
from each) Rhodes (four coins) and Sekucid coins (14 - 
all hron 2 e coins). 

Phoenician coins dealt in chapter 2 are from Aradus 
(2): Sidon (4) Tyre (S) - all copper; the next chapter deals 
with 2 Askalon copper coins. In chapter 4 Judean Coins 
arc considered which include those ofHasmonean priest- 
kings: the nest describ^J issues of the Roman govemers 
of Judea. In chapters six, seven and eight arc studied 
coins of the Parthians, Edessan and Aksumite coins from 
Kamr. One would wonder how valuable it would have 
had these coins were found in a stratified context^ 

Krishnamurthy is of the opinion shat weskm trade 
with southern India was not a sudden spurt but the result 
of a ''gradual process^" developed from proto-historic 
times, a postulate yet to be proved by the archaeologist's 
spade. He traces three routes of contact with south India: 
one originating from Phoenesian cities, second from 
Greece and the third from Alexandria in Egypt; all with 
their uhimatc aim to reach Muriris on the Kerala coast. 
However, direct contact with Mudris could have taken 
place when the Alexandria mute became ''familiar" with 
the sailors. In conclusion he avers that Seleucid and 
Parthian coins reached west coast through the Phocnccian 
route; Askalon and Judeon coins via the second and the 
Edessan and Aksuman coins Laking the third route. In all 
the cases it must be understood the Palghat pass played a 
vital role through which the ancient coins—Roman, 
Greek, etc. re^tcbed Kanir by the overland route. 

The present book is a Wellcome addition as source 
book for writing snuih Indian history, particulary 
Numismatic history, Krishnamunhy^s endeavour and 


qnihusiasm has to be praised. 

The printirig is good- Paper used is of the heavy vari¬ 
ety and iiS cxpeeicd to last long. The hihliography is 
exImusLive. The detailed index is a boon to all reseaFchefs. 
Such indices, we rairely come across these days. 

K-S- Ramachandran 

D-P. Mafappan Seals, Sealings and Copper 

Tablets, National Museum^ New Delhi, 

The book is divided into three chapters with an 
appendix and a select bibliography, A handlist of 
Harappan seals, sealings and copper tablets in the 
National Museum collection numbering 25B found in dif¬ 
ferent excavailon of Harappaii sites is given at the end- A 
few of them are also illtistrated in Black and White. In the 
introduction, Shorma has given the salicni features of this 
culture starting from Early Harappans (c. 3200-2700 
B.C.) through Mature and Decline phase. He has also 
given some recent views of the scholars defining 
Hamppan civilization as Indus-Sarasvati civilization as 
both the rivers yielded Harappan sites in the basin. He has 
also opined that Harappan and Vedic people were one and 
same on the fifading of horse bones, fire altam for rituals 
and termcoiia figure. 

One of the most outstanding features of the Harappan 
civilization is recovery of seals, sealings and copper 
(ablets. The prtKluciion of these items, required great 
anistic merit and technological skill. The author has also 
included the latest findings from Dholavira and 
Rakhigarhi in the book. As these objccU wxre found in 
West Asia, and Central Asia, a long dbtance trade of 
Harappans was confirmed. However, the script on these 
objects is still to be dcciphrcd- 

Thc work is an excellent publkalSon on art paper and 
will be useful to researchers dealing with Harappan 
studies. 

K,N. Dikshit 


Report of the XXXIII Annual Conference of Inian 
Archaeological Society held at Pune from 27th through the 

30th December, 1999 


The Annual conference of the Soceitie$ namely Indian Archaeological Society, Indian Society for Prehis^tonc and 
Qumicmary Studies, and Indian History and Culture Society^ for the year 1999 was held at Deccan College Post- 
Graduated and Research Institute, Pune, and was inaugurated hy the Hon'ble Professor S.C. Cnpte^ Presidnet of the 
Institute on the 27th I>eccTnher, 1999^ 

After the inaugural functioiit Prof. T.C. Sharma delivered the Presideniial address of the Indian Archeeologica! 
Society; Shri K.N. Dikshit^ delivered the PresiderLtial Address of the Indian Society for Prehtsioric and Qutemary 
Studies, and Dr Maui R KamcTkarof the Indian History and Culture Soeieiy^Thc valedictory address was delivered by 
Dr. Y D. Shamta on the 30th December, 1999, 

ProRramine 

Z7th Deemeberp 1999t Afternoon session 

Professor H.D. Sankalia Memorial Lecture wad delivered by Dr. S.P. Gupta on Kaiappati Studies in the tieitt Century. 

Twesday 28,12-1999: Forenaou session 
R.S. BLsht 

New Light on the Harappait Civilisation in the Light of Dholavira Evidence. 

VasaiiC Sblnde 

Harappan Civilisation: new Concept about Tcrmitiolcgy and origin. 

J.N. Pandey 

Prc-Harappan/Early Harappan Culture 
Malti Shendge 

The Language of the Harappans and the Origin of Sanskrit. 

afternoon session open session 

Rame.sh Jain 

Harappans Founded Strang Town Planning Tradition. 
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Patlmk 

Fccundiiy Seal from Harappa as Pictorial RepresentalioTi of Rievedie Deity Asvia Twins 

Purushotriini SttiKK and Ashok Kumar SinEh 
Excavation at Agiabir, District Miizapur, Uttar Pradesh, 

V,D. Misra, J.N. Pal and M.C. Gupta 
A Preliminary Rcptm on the Excavations at Jhusi 

L^ajwanti Sahani 

Sailing on a Dhow from Gujarat to the Persian Gulf. An Ethno-archacological constnicUon of seafaring acUvmes from 
Harappan period onward. 

Wednesday 29^1 Z.W9: Forenoon Session 

Dilip Rajgor 

Evolution of the Brahmi Script: A Linguistic Approach. 

Altisha Bhanicha Irani sod Kurwh Dalai 

The Material Culture and Settlement Pattern in East Gujarat. 

T.C. Sharma and Shri Manish Baruah 
Glimpses of Brabroputra Valley Civilisation, 

N.C. Ghosh, Shanti Pappu and K.V, Raman 
Archaeology and Chidran : The Shartna Children's Museum. 

Janardan Sin^ 

Non-Vegetarianism in Ancient India: From Earlier Time to the Gupta Age. 

R.K. Pancholi 

Bhartiya Purakala Ka Udgam ; Bhanpura Kshetra 
Amrendra Kumar Singh 

Destruction of Archaeological Sites : A ease Study of Gurgi 

Mala Maiya Malla 
Bronzes of Nepal 

Tama Panda 

From Tribal to Feudal Order; Ptoces.s of Transformalion from Tribal to Hindu Society. 

Batram Tripathi 

Inicrpreting Early Historic Trade Mechanism in Central Oriwa : A Holistic Approach. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

V.N. Misra. Vasant Shinde, R-K. Mohanty, Lalit Psndey and Je*ven Kharakwal 
Excavations at Balathal - 1998-99; Preliminary Results. 
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P. Ajithpr^isad^ WH- Sonawan^, Abhijil Majumdar and Klran Dimri 

Th^ Harappan Culiural Sequence al Rangpur and New Data from Bagaim, Gujarat. 

VJl Soiiawan\v, P. AjLthpr^ad, K.K. Bhan, S- Prat ha pachand rant K. Krishnan and Ablitjjt Majutndar: 
Excavaliun at Baga.sra - I99S--99 : A Preliminary Report. 

Sheila ^fish^ap Sushama G* Deo* Aarti Deshpande - MukfierjcCt PP. Jogkkaf, Saandi Naik, $a>ita Ghate, 

Aiiupama K^hirsagar and Utpala AdhaT 

InvestigaEions around Sakshal Pimpri, District Bced, Maharashtra. 

Priyadarsinl Sengupta 

The Neolithic - Chalcolithic Problem in Eastern India: Its Backdrop and Scope for Further Researeh. 

Aftup Mishra 

Black - and - Red Ware of Balatbal and the Cultural Contacts. 

P.S. Jcishi 

Typology of Indian Megaliths: A Rc'assessment 
K.P. Rao and W Ramahrahmam 

Mcgalithic Monuments in Chiltoor District, Andhra Ptadesh: Recent Discoverics. 

P. Uinuditii Devi 

The Living Megaliihic Traditions found among the Pumais of Manipur. 

D.P. Agrawal and J. Kharakwal 

JiHJhpuro - Ghaneshwar Complex, Meluhha and Sociology of Metallurgy 
Visht^as D. GogCe 

Early Historic Indian Mould Wane at Petra (Jordan): An Evidence of India-Arabic Maritime Track, 

ICS. Saras^iat 

Plant Economy of Early Harappans at Ancient KunaJ, District Hissar, Haryana 
Chanchaku Srivastava 

Plant Economy at Ancient Mahorana, Sangrur Disriet, Punjab (C. 2300 B.C. - 200 A.D.) 

Anupama Kshirsagar 

Dating of Bones from Kalpi in Sou them Ganga Plain by Ruorinc. 

POSTERS 

30*12.1999 

Abhyit Dandekar 

Pteliminary Analysts of Pottery found during HKploration at the Early medieval Site of AcWiala. 

Sonaii Nal 

Nevasa through the Ages. 
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Sh^unak Kulkarni 

McgaliLhic Cukurt of the Madiiis of Maharashtra 

Shrikunt Pradhan 

A study of the Shorapur School of South Indian Painting. 

RV. Pathd 

Hncycoloadia of the Indus and Vedic Cultures 
S*N. Karlekar^ Susbama G- Deo and P.P* Joglekar 

Identification of Spalio - temporal Changes in Mhasala Creek Using IRS-IB Image. 

Sheila Mishra^ R.K. Mohatitym Sonali Naik^ Sushma G« Deo, PP. Joi^lekar, Utpala Adhav and Gurudas Shele 
Preliminary Results from the excavation of Karondiya, District Dhar, M.P. 

Richa Jlialdiyal 

Lithic Weathering Analysis : Its Usefulness for Archaeological Interpretation. 

Girish D. Maudke 

Ladideva's Step-well Inscription of 1344 A.D. at Manchai, District Pune 


S-17, Qutah Institutional Area 
Kew Dehi- 110016 


K.N. Dikshit 
General Secretary 
Indian Archaeological Society 
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THE INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET AS ON JL032000 


LIABILITIES 


amoutmt 

ASSETS 

AMOUNT 

CAPITAL FUND 



nxED ASSETS 


Op,Balaiice 1.648,071.99 


(As per Schedule *A' 


Add;-L.M. Fees 

18,500.00 


attached 

12,688.715.00 

Income over 





Expenctilure 

247444. U 

1.914,016.10 



Coitus Fund 


1.500,000 

Current As^ts & Invcstjncps 





Fixed Deposit 

1.575.000.00 

Buildinj* Fund 





Opening Balance 80,47,263.00 




Add>ReceipEs during die year 

27,06,000 

10.753,263.00 

Advances 





(AS per Annexurc T attached) 

110.732.00 

Dr. A.K. I'lutain (Award) Fund 


50,000.00 

Delhi Vidyut Board 

86,888.00 

Projects Fund 


218,290.00 

Tax Deducted at Source 

19.388.00 




Kampilva proj. Balances 





Central Bank • Kayamganj 

17,427.00 

Securities 


364,374.00 

Amount in Cheque 

30,000.00 




Cash at site 

6,363.00 

Expenses Pavablc 


78,928.00 

Cash & Bank Baliiace 





S.B.l. - 45062 

21,000.79 




S.B.I.-45082 

80.280.77 




Indian Bank - 460017 

233,601.65 




Cash in hand 

7,386.89 



14.876.871.10 


14,876.871.10 

Sd/ 


S<V 

Sd/ 



GcneraJ Secrevary Treasurer For Rajan Sharma & Co., 

Chartered Accountant 


Place: New Delhi 
Dflcd: 29.09.2000 


(Rajan Kumar Sharma) 
Prop. 























THE INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

income expenditure account for the year ended 31.03.2000 


particulars 

AMOUNT (RS.) 

To Honorarium 

82,650.00 

To Ground Rcnl 

11,500.00 

To Municipal Taxes 

10,800.00 

To Publication Exp. 

76.460.00 

To News Paper & Periodicals 

626.00 

To Medical Exp. 

L065.00 

To Telephone Exp. 

13,784.00 

To Conveyance 

44,021.00 

To Printing & SlaL 

6.905,50 

To Conference Exp. 

59.719.00 

To Office Expenses 

6,160.00 

To Repairs & Maim, 

149.256.00 

To Staff Welfare 

4,652.00 

To Postage &. Suunps 

1L160.00 

To Accounting Charges 

12,000.00 

To Audit Fees 

11,000.00 

To Bank Charges 

1,997-00 

To Misccllancious Exp. 

5.730.00 

To Professional Exp. 

10,750.00 

To Majuli Project Exp. 

107,027.00 

To Kampilya Project Exp. 

156,210.00 

To Depreciation 

16,723.52 

To Excess of Income 

over Expenditure 

247,444.11 

Total 

1,047.640.13 


PARTICULARS 

AMMOUNT (RS.) 

By Grant froTn A.S.I. 

25,000.00 

By Grant from l.C.H.R. 

45,000.00 

By Donations 

17,250.00 

By Sale of Publkaiion 

45,616.00 

By Bank Interest 

209,869.13 

By Rem Received 

440,625.00 

By Service Charges 

300-00 

By Gram * Majuli Project 

100,000.00 

By Grant - Kampilya Project from ASI 60,000.00 

By Grant» Kampilya Ptojccl from VAIS 96,210.00 

By Bron^tc Gallery Project 

7,770.00 


Tolal R.. 1.047,(40.13 


Sd/ 

General Secretary 


S/* 

Treasure 


Sd/ 

For Rajan Sharma & Co,, 
Chartered Accountant 


Place: New Delhi 
Dated: 29.09.2000 


(Rajan Kumar Sharma) 
Prop. 
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Padda V ya ef bL PL3: l^^in^pur: Fof^H fauna - I) pcdid lunlc 2) hum cott of fragmenl nf bovkl. 



Paddayya rl ai P1.4: Isampun AcheuliAfi chipping clusters, from Trench^ 1 depeh 50 cm. 










Ojiyjuia: mylikhajnbcred house ccinipleK. 



Metna et Pl*2; Ojiyma: Red wm storage ^ with 
U|>pliqiic designs. 



Meeiu rt aL P1^^: Ojiyana: C<jpper objccl.s. 










Madhti Bala rI a/. Pt.l: Dhakv^ an: FaniaHy exposed rooms. 





















M^dhii Bab f/ at. PU: Dhakwan: T^rracotla cake& and mushcik». 



















Mitira et ai Pl.Z: ChicHoli: Tcrniiccttfa bull^—Ahar pericHi. 








Mittra al. Pl^: Chithiiii: Circular IiouMk Matwa periodr 



Milira aL PI.4: ChichflliL Po< with wheLstortC^ pbcCil in si Mfui-curular 
reushion JIT shoulder tevcU Mal wa fwiiod. 



Mittra tfol. P1.5: Chichalii 
Copper chisel, Malwa 
Pefit>d. 









M if Ira €f al. PI A: Olichali! shaped copper object, Malwa 

period. 



Miltra rt aL PI.7: Chichalt: Poe with applique design^ Jorwc 
Period. 










jDshi cr PtI; Sirpiir. Siva leinplc. 



Joshl etai. Pl*l: Sirpur. Siva icmplf. detail 











Jrt^hi f/ffA PIJ: Sirpyr: Buddho leinpic. 



JoshiridI, Pl,4: Sirpjn Pilliir »(ih jfAti/ajwfWdnign from Buddha lemplc 








Muhanty tt al. Pl.l: Budhigaihr Irkscribed pendant 
&eaJ of Rfd jajiper 







Joshi et at. Pf.i; Mansaj; Toofs of the Early 
Slone Age. 





jDQitli rf all PUJ: Miinsii^Lr: Purushame^dha. 















Jnsfti fi at. PI,6' Manijiin Siva shri^, Lingj 
is seen in the backgmund. 








Jusht tt at. PI,«: Manwf; Sculpture of Lukshmi with 
attcTKknl 



Joshi el al. PI. *: MatiMj: Stupa - 4. 







1 hsUlop^dhysy PIJ: Dihor: Mioxiscmclufi: of Copperr wire 
^tfiDwing anneaJin^ coins 250 x. 



diattopudliYay PI-2: Dihon Microstfiicture of 
Copper wire showing dendritic smicture 100 x. 











Madhu Baia Pt.2: Bisokhan Scjlpiural representation of Ehitana vadhd iundchtiniing of butter 



Vfadhu Bala FIJ: Bi^khar: Krishna as 
Govaidhanadhari. 








KU: MuzafTanMigiiri Gold and 
Copper object from Mnndi kepi in the Ticasuty, 
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Stiarma rt aL Pt3: Mandi: GdIcI spocier beads. 
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Stiarma et aL PI.4: Mandf: Gold crirculgu- hciwit. Sharma rt aL 11.5: Mamli: 'I>‘-sKapcd jiold be^ds. 
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Sharma el a/. Pl^: Mandi: Beil-Sshapcd eold beads. 



Sharma rt al Pllt Mandi r 


■ sefnt-precicHjs sloncs and copper 
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PleAae help os to* 
clean and moving. 


the book 








entage , 
elpmales 


Heritagi Helpmates nee tqmpped to handle all the vital areas of 
heritage manag^ent of institutions and mdividuab willing 
follow the expert advice and the norms of conservation of cultural 
property and natural heritage. □ 

What Heritage Helpmates can do for you ? 

3NSERVE AND PRESERVE 4- Aft and Archaeoloev Publtcatfons. 


WE CAN CONSERVE AND PRESERVE 
Sti^s, Temple, htosques aod 
4- Forts, Palam.Havelis and Cardens. 

4* Paintings done on ^11, paper, canvas, etc 

Wi CAN REPAIR AND RESTORE 

'E- Scuiplures in Slone, Bfonae, Ivory, etc. 

‘E* Mamisciipts on Paper, Palm leaf i Leather, etc 
V Tejdles, (ewellery, VVood-wodr, M^l-work and 
other items of Decorative Arts. 

WE CAN UNDERTAKE 

<■ Research Projects In History & Archaeology, 

<> Archaeological Explorations and Excavations in 
any part of India, including Salvage and Ertviroiv 
mental Archaeology, 


■e- Aft and Archaeology Publicattons. 

4’ Filming Monuments & Making Audio-Visual Pragtammes. 

WE CAN SET UP 

4' Temporaiy and Permanent behibitions in India and abroad. 

4- New Museums, from building to galterfes. 

4* Heritage Parks. 

4* We can Modernise Old Musetnm and Conservation Labotatarles^ 
WE CAN DEVISE AND CONDUCT COURSES IN 
4- Aft, Archaeotfigy, Museology, Tourism and He^age Research 
and Management 

•> Vanishing Traditions, Rituals and Festivals. 

Conserv Jibn of Cultural heritage, including 
Hhbrical Towns and Buildings. 

^ Public Awareness Pfogiammes. 


K.N.DIKSHrr * 
FarUKr Ivint DimlaF Cemd, 

PxBIUBKr 


DJ^KAMBQ 
FonnerPtv^sarvf 
C9nMrmiimt Sfu^. 
SdmdilfPknnh^ and jlPiltiKcv^yTe 


♦ HELPMATES ♦ 

M.N. D^HFANDE 
fefWfP Uirtcktr Cmr^, 
ArchattobfM Sum^ of Istdk 
Ainmi 

K-S RAMACHANDEAH 
Fofrmer Rfpsiimg 

GeiSitTUL SKnrrAtif 

B.N.TANOOhf 
FwTmrDwichif^Sdisir, 
And JL Ozwfor 
Ardmeoks^a^ ^rrtry ^ htJm 
Vice- PiEsmef^T 
(Cbraervjtion) 


P.ClFEAaAP 
Fothkt Dfwtcr, 

Orpf^, ^ Goi^. ofBihmf 

C3wmN isNc'SmrAirr 

dJL GROVER 
Formtff 

fniiwfi Coumr/ 
tf Hkiisriod F^smrvk 

Vci - 

(ReKirdi} 
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HERITAGE HELPMATES 
INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Ragd.) 
»^1T, Oiili h&dani AV. SaA ri )tr, N» Mi T lOIM 

















